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PARHGT  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "President  Hoover  c-3.ne 

to  the  aid  of  the  Puhlic  Health  Service  in  its  attenrot  to  stamp 
OrlDEPED  out,  parrot  fever  air.ong  h-umans  yesterday  "by  declaring  an  emhargo 

against  the  importation  of  the  "bird  from  any  foreign  port.  The 
sickness,  which  science  calls  psittacosis,  has  taken  at  least 
ithin  recent  weeks,  a..nd  more  than  a  hundred  other  persons  have  Deen 
of  the  disease  in  ten  States.     Health  officials  have  sa.id  that 


■es  ' 
ill 


eight  li 
reported 

every  case  thus  far  noted  has  'a  parrot  in  its  hackground.  '     President  Ploover 
sued  the  executive  order  estahlishing  the  "ban  rfter  a  conference  ^^uth  Sur^Teon 


General  Gumming  of  the  Puhlic  Health  Service.     Doctor  C^jmrnAn^r  said  he  felt  'im- 
mediate action'  was  necessarj^,  hut  that,  "''it'ii  the  em"bargo ,  the  out'Dreaks  soon 
should  he  'well  in  hand.'     G-oing  into  effect  imiied-iately ,  the  restriction  against 
the  hirds  Y'ill  he  administered  hy.    quarantine  officers...." 


HIDES  j\lID  The  Senate  yesterday  voted  to  restore  hides,  leather 

LEATHER  and  hoots  and  shoes  to  the  free  list,  and  other  manufactured 

TAHIEJ  leather  products  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  present  law. 

(Press,  Ja,n.  25.) 


POST  ROADS 
BILL 


CONSSRYATIOII 
BILL 


The  Senate  post  roads  committee  yesterday  approved  a 
House  Dill  to  increase  the  annual  Eed.eral  appropriation  for  road 
huilding  from  $75,000,000  to  $125,000,000  for  the  next  three  years 
(Press,  Jan.  25.) 


The  House  yesterday  passed  the  Colton  hill  authorizing 
President  Hoover  to  appoint  a  commission  of  25  to  stiidy  the 
conservation  of  the  197,000,000  acres  of  public  domain.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate.   (Press,  Jan.  25.) 


The  Federal  Farm  Board  announced  yesterday  that  it  has 
approved  an  application  of  the  Land  O^Lakes  Creameries,  Inc., 
Minneapolis,  Minn,,  for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  to  assist  that  co- 
operative association  in  the  effective  merchandising  of  dairy 
products  handJed  by  it.     The  board  approved  a  second  application  by  the  Land 
O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  for  a  line  of  credit  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  sup- 
plemental to  primary  loans  from  other  sources,  to  enable  t"ne  association  to  ad- 
vance to  its  members  a  greater  share  of  the  market  price  of  the  dairy  products 
delivered  by  them  to  the  association.   (Press,  Jan.  25.) 


GRAIH  ASSOGIA-  A  MinneaDolis  dispatch  to-day  states  that  W.  J.  Kuhrt, 

TI0];T  MAITAGSR      of  Washington,  D.C.,  grain  marketing  economist  of  the  Federal 

Farm  Boa.rd,  wa.B  elected  yesterday  general  manager  of  the  ITorthwest 
Grain  Associa.tion,  which  includes  25  representatives  of  cooperative 
grain  marketing  groups  of  Minnesota,   the  Dakotas  and  Montana. 


FEDERAL 
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Dairy  Herd  An  ecUtorial  in  The  Oregon  ?armer  for  January  16  saj-s  : 

quality        "Granted  that  other  fr.ctors  may  Justify  a  loan,  then  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  California  Bari-ers'  Association  recomiTiends  health 
ani  performance  of  the  dairy  herd  as  the  hasis  for  loans,  according 
to  A.  L.  I.  Davies  of  Kittitas  County,  Washinq'ton.     The  California^ 
ratings  are  as  follo-'^'s:  Cow  producin^?  200  pounds  of  hutterfat  a  year, 
beef  vplue  only,  not  over  $50.     Producing  200-250  pounds,  $75.  Pro- 
ducing 250-300  pounds,  ^100;  300-350  pounds,  $125.     Co-s  producing- 
above  350  >-ounds  of  butterfat  are  rated  for  $150,  and  mpy  be  given 
special  consideration.     If  the  herd  is  tubercular,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  30  rer  cent  reduction  be  made  from,  the  above  schedule.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  the  dairyman  to  make  use  of  his  herd  im.provement  a.s- 
sociation  and  bring  his  herd  ut)  to  a  m^ore  favorable  loan  basis." 

The  Scottish  Farmer  for  January  11  says:  "A  conference  on 
Agricultura-  Economics  was  held  at  Dooming  College,  Cambridge,  in 
June,  1929.     Among  the  papers  read  was  one  by  E.  I'Hiittaker,  B.Sc.  , 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College.     The  area  emibraced  by 
the  o"oerations  of  that  college  include  the  Southeastern  Dprt  of 
Scotlfind,   that  is  the  region  from  An.?us  to  the  Borders ....  The  college 
has  been  collaborating  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  com- 
prehensive investiga,tion  into  the  economic  position  of  fa.rming  in 
Scotland.     Mr.  "^Jhittaker '  s  paper,  ^t  surimxary  of  which  has  now  been 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  college,  gives  the  results  of  that 
sm-vey  for  the  year  ended  IVhi t sunday ,  1926,  on  a  number  of  farm^s 
within  the  area  named.     Earms  of  150  acres  and  upwards  have  been  the 
first  consideration  of  the  invastigatcrs ,  and  the  average  size  of 
farms  un.'.er  review  is  427  acres.     Excluding  very  occasional  farms, 
the  size  a.ctually  ran?"ed  from.  250  to  650  acres.     Earmierc  were  ap- 
proached throiTgh  the  county  organizers,  who  in  the  main  have  their 
confidence.     A  number  of  accounts  are  being  kept  for  farmers  at  the 
college;  in  other  cases  the  agents  of  the  college  have  access  to 
the  accounts  kept  by  the  farmers  themselves.     The  broa,d  result  for 
the  3'Gar  under  review,  which  of  course  did  not  include  crop  of  1928, 
is  that  three-quarters  of  the  fa.rms  aho^^ed  a  profit  and  one-quarter 
a  loss.     The  average  figure  is  458  pounds  profit;  but  Mr.  Whittalier 
exolains  that  t/is  average  is  not  a  tj'pe :  there  are  startling  v?.ria- 
tions  bot^^'eon  one  farmi  anc".  another,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  between 
one  year  and  another  on  the  same  farm. . .An  exceptional  feature  in  the 
year  1927-28  wa.s  the  relatively  high  prices  obtained  for  fat  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  spring  of  1928..., The  figure  of  458  pounds  is  sub- 
ject to  serious  modification  when  we  learn  that  on  the  supposition 
that  valuations  are  stable  it  only  represents  the  difference  between 
receipts,  which  averaged  8,210  pounds  and  paym^ents,  which  averaged 
7,752  ;oounds.     Further  it  makes  no  allowance  for  m.anagemxent  expenses, 
but  holds  the  farmer  rewarded  for  his  own  share  in  running  the  farm 
by  the  occupancy  of  a  free  house,  and  his  actual  family  living  off 
the  farm.     If  the  normal  bpnk  overdraft  interest  of  6  loer  cent  be 
levied  on  the  capital  represented  by  the  valuation  of  farm^  assets, 
the  sum  of  399  pounds  has  to  be  deducted  from,  the  458  pounds,  leav- 
ing the  farms  with  a  remuneration  of  59  pounds  and  his  keep  for 
conducting  a  business  in  which  over  6,000  pounds  capital  is  invested. 
If  the  farmi  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  severely  business  -oro-oosition. 
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as  it  c-a.-:"t  to  be.   the  "hole  of  the  45G  -ooLinds  shoiild  he  credited 
to  management,  and  there  ^Jvculd  therefore  "be  no  dividend  for  share- 
holdors...It  requires  no  pro;nhet  to  foretell  that  accounts  rhen  made 
uu  at  Whitsunday,  1930,  will  show  even  -^'orse  results.     The  prospect 
at  the  moment  is  that  1930  may  witness  as  great  a  colVapse  in  Scottish 
arsble  farmdn-T  as  18S0.     Then  it  was  the  ^rain  gro'^ev  who  ^^ent  to  the 
wall;  to- 'lay  it  is  the  green  crop  grower  who  is  heading  for  disaster,'^ 

Fog  Marketing  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'   Farmer  for  January  25  says:   "'7e  have 

come  on  a  Ion;?  way  in  this  hos-  m.arh^ting  husiness;  ^'e  ha^ve  a  Ion?-  ""ay 
^'et  to  ?ro....We  are  goin^:  ahead,  and  going  fa.st.     We  are  f  ortunot  e 
in  he  vinF  t'^'o  strong  grouu?  to  oiiild  on;  "Ye  have  a  lot  of  -''ell  organized 
local  shipping  associations;  ""e  have  a  lot  of  strong  tennina.1  coopera- 
tives.    To  these  groups,  at  least  t^^'o  more  must  he  adced.     We  need 
district  cooperative  concentration  points,  07'ncd  and  controlled  hy 
federations  of  local  shipping  associa ticns . . . . 'Te  need  also  a  national 
sales  as'cncy  that  -^-ill  tie  up  these  term.inal  cooperatives  ard  these 
district  concer  tration  points  into  one  marketin.^^  unit.     This  is  ^.^h.at 
the  IFarmi  Board,   the  livestock  comimitteo  appointed  hy  the  Farm.  Board, 
a.nd  other  groups  are  now  workin/^  on.     How  can  ^'^'e  lirJr  up  local  ship- 
"Ding  associations,  district  concentration  points,   terminal  cooperatives 
and  the  national  sales  agency,   tc  ret  the  results  we  want?     Two  thing's 
are  essential.     We  must  have  democratic  conirol,  rearming  from,  the 
local  Torolucer  aJl  the  '^'ay  up  to  the  national  hoard.     ?/e  miust  have 
^-inified  sales  policies,   running  all  the  way  down  from,  the  national 
hoard  to  the  local  unit....Tnat  ?.'-e  need,   then,  mav  he  a.  transitional 
scheme  to  -ct  things  started.     Eventually,  ■'^^e  shall  want  regional 
districts,  "1th  territory  allotted  on  the  "basis  of  the  tota^l  live- 
stock mar] le ted.     In  th:.  t  day,  lo-a  hy  itself  may  make  up  t'^o  units. 
Right  now,  -e  m.a:"^  have  to  start  hy  letting  the  terminals  nam.e  the 
national  hoard.     In  the  "olan  of  the  national  organization,  however, 
should  he  the  specific  provision  that  as  soon  as  enough  concentration 
points  a.re  organized,  as  soon  as  the  volume  handled  through  themi  in 
any  section  rcaxhes  a  SDecifled  fig-are,   then  the  hoard  memher  from, 
that  region  shall  be  named  hy  a  district  convention  of  delegates  from 
concentration  points.     We  have  in  the  Corn  Belt  an  enormious  am.ount 
of  livestock  sold  through  cooperatives.     We  have  a  multitude  of  co- 
operative organizations.     We  have  T^lent;^-  of  ernocrienced  leadership. 
Can  7'e  reconcile  warring  personalities;  can  we  keep  a  halancc  hctween 
toTD-do'.^n  management  and  hot  torn.- up  control;   can  '^-e  use  the  power  '''s 
have  to  5\et  hotter  prices  for  the  hog  producer?     These  a.re  the  problems. 
We  can  only  "^ork  and  hoxie." 

Science  and  ITature  (London)  for  January  4  says:   "On  ^lovemher  30,  in  the 

AdjTlnis-      com-se  of  the  Sidgwiuk  I'emorial  Lecture  on  '  Demiocracy '  ,  delivered 
tration       hy  him.  a.t  Camhridge,  G-eneral  Smuts  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  science  is  necessary  to  the  m.odern  State  acnd  should  have  its 
functional  relation  to  the  State;  he  stressed  the  point  that  to-day 
not  only  is  a  scientific  snirit  needed  in  human  affairs,  hut  also 
that  ah eve  all  it  is  this  spirit  which  is  called  for  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  hrjmian  af  fairs ....  Indirectly ,   these  pronouncements  point 
to  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation  into  m.atters  affecting 
the  functions  which  should  he  assigned  to  the  m^an  of  science  and  the 
technical  expert,  so  that  the  boundaries  of  their  spheres  of 
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res-Donsi"bility  Toa,j  be  readjusted  ••'ith  the  view  of  meeting  the  new  con- 
ditions which  have  arisen  in  all  branches  of  human  activity  owing  to 
the  applications  of  science  on  every  battle-front ...  The  question  which 
perhaps  most  immediately  requires  close  and  attentive  examination  is 
that  connected  with  the  proper  constitution  of  the  controlling  bodies 
responsible!  for  the  manegemont  of  C-overnment  departmients  and  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  undertakings  and  enterprises. .. It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  failure  in  the  past  to  employ,  to  a  s-officient  extent, 
men  of  science  and  technologists  in  the  directive  and  administrative 
spheres  m-ay  have  been  due  to  the  reluctance  that  these  types  of  men 
have  shovTi  to  undertake  work  in  those  spheres,  or  possibly  to  the 
absence  of  aggressive::ess  on  their  part  in  seeking  for  positions  there-^ 
in.     If  this  has  been  the  case,  it  is  imperative  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  such  reluctance  or  passivity  should  be  overcom.e  by  them.  .  . 
We  need  men  to-day  who  are  not  merely  scientists,  but  who  are  also 
willing  to  t?ke  responsibility,  to  mix  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  to 
knov;  something  of  the  world...  ^' 


Section  3 

Department  jUi  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmer  for  Januarj^  25  says:  "Peoiole 

of  Igri-      who  are  genuinely  interested  in  land  values  should  write  to  the 
culture       Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics,  Washington,  for  Circular  No.  101, 
on  'The  Farm.  Real  Estate  Situation  in  1929.'     Page  11  of  this  cir- 
cular gives  the  trend  of  land  values  in  each  of  the  States,  year  by 
year,  from,  1912  to  date.     Land  values  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  are 
still  averaging  16  per  cent  above  pro-wa.r,  whereas  in  Illinois  they 
are  5  per  cent  below  pre-^^ar,  and  in  Indiana  1?  per  cent  below  pre- 
war.    Indiana,  Colorado  and  Montana  seem  to  be  worse  off  than  any 
of  the  other  States.    Missouri,  the  Dakotas,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
W3^oming  are  all  below  pre-war.     The  States  which  have  most  nearly 
held  their  war-time  advance  are  California,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida  and  Connecticut.     Of  the  strictly  Corn 
Belt  States,  Iowa  seems  to  have  held  her  land  values  better  than 
any  of  the  others,  with  the  prssible  exception  of  Nebraska.     On  page 
51  of  the  bulletin  are  some  very  interesting  figures  on  farm  bank- 
ruptcies year  by  year  since  1922  for  each  of  the  States.     The  years 
1925  and  1926  seem  to  have  been  the  worst  for  farm:  banicruptcies , 
although  they  are  still  bad  enough.     Send  for  the  bulletin.     It  is 
worth  study. 
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Section  4 
I'lARKST  QuOTATIO:^":S 

Farm  Jan.  24.- — Grain  prices:     ITo.l  dprk  northern  sprin?-  wheat 

Prtducts      (13^  protein)  Minneapolis  $1.26  7/8  to  $1.29  7/8;  No. 2  red  winter 
Xansas  Citv  $1.26  to  $1.23;  No. 2  hard  winter  (12^-^  protein)  Kansas 
City  $1,175-  to  $1.18-|;  No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Kfinsas 
City  $1.16i  to  $1.17i;  No, 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  82^^;  Minneapolis  74 
to  75^;  Kansas  City  76  to  77rzf;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  83  to  85-|-^; 
Minneapolis  79  to  81^;  Kansas  City  79-|(?^  to  80"^^!^;  No. 3  white  oats 
Chicago  44J  to  46^;  Minneapolis  4li  to'42i^;  Kansas  City  45  to  46^. 

Livestock  Torices:     Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers; 
steers  (llCO-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.25  to  $15.50;  cows,  good 
and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  lbs.  do^ra)  good  and  choice 
$12.50  tc  $15;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $13.50  to  $17;  feeder  and 
stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy  '^'eight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediw,  ^ood  end  choice  $9.50  to  il0.30;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice  $9.75  to  $10.60;  slaughter  Digs 
(90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
"Digs  excluded  from  above  quotations)  $9.25  to  $10.40;  Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs:  Lam.bs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12.50  to  $13.50; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  m.ediujr.  to  choice  $10.50  to  $12.65, 

Wholescle  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  ^"^ere: 
92  score,  38^;  91  score,  37i-^ ;  90  score,  36^-^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  17-J-^;  Single  Daisies,  20:|^  to  21-^-^;  Young  ijnericas ,  22^. 

The  average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated 
markets  declined  1  point  to  16.67^  per  lb.     On  the  samxO  day  last  year 
the  price  was  18. 71^^.     March  future  contracts  on.  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  3  points  to  17.24^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  were  unchanged  at  17.09^. 

Maine  sacked  Oreen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.25-$2.35  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle, 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Whites-  closed  at  $2.55-$2.65  on  the  Chicago 
carlot  m?rket;  few  sales  $2.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.    Maryland  and  Delaware 
yellow  sweet  potatoes  ranged  $1.15-$1.65  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
cities.     Tennessee  Nancy  Halls,  house  cnred,  $1.35-$1.45  in  Chicago. 
New^  York  Danish  type  cabbage  brought  $35-$50  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
ma.rkets;  $35~$39  f.o.b.  Rochester,     Florida  pointed  type  $1 . '?'5-'$2. 25 
per  li-bushel  hamper  in  New  York.     New  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at 
$1,75~$2  per  bushel  basket  in  eastern  cities.     Michigan  Baldwins 
$2-$2.50  in  Chicago.    (Prepared  by  Bu.   of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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THE  TiiRIFF  BILL  The  Associated  Press  to-day  says:  "After  four  and  a  half 

months  of  adding  and  suhtracting  in  consideration  of  the  rlcuse 
tariff  till,  Senate  leaders  are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  their 
revision  process.     That  does  not  raean  that  a  measure  "bacVed  by  a  majority  of  both 
houses  will  be  ready  for  deposit  on  the  White  House  doorstep  in  the  next  weelr  or 
ten  days.... The  us^ja.l  coriference  '■^'ith  the  House  to  adjust  differences  bet-'een  the 
"bills  passed  by  both  ;bmses  must  yet  be  held,  and  that  itself  is  e:^:pected  by  party 
chieftains  to  take  at  least  a  month  or  more.     Senate  leaders  are  basing  their 
hopes  for  a  final  vote  in  that  body  by  mid-Febrapry  on  the  fact  that  but  half  a 
dozen  comziittee  amendments  remain  to  be  acted  upon,  and  this  work  will  begin  to- 
day     •'  rand  individual  am.endinents  to  the  entire  bill  will  be  in  order.     Thero  are 
annroximipt  e ly  one  h-^ondrcd  of  these  pending,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  many 
of  themi  will  not  be  called  up. 

"As  the  bill  now  stands  it  represents  a  revision  upward  of  the  entire  agri- 
culti7ral  schedule,  but  manj^  of  the  House  increases  on  industrial  products  and 
items  rclrtcd  to  the  ff>rm,  but  not  classed  as  such  for  tariff  purposes,  have  been 
eliminated  by  the  Senate,  and  some  miajor  industrials  have  been  assigned  rates 
lower  than  in  existing  lay^  . . . " 


FEDERAL  POWSR  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  water  power  act  so  that,  as 

CGMiSSIOK         recomiTiended  by  President  Hoover,  the  Federal  Power  Conimhssion  would 
be  set  up  as  an  independent  board,  -'^'ith  full-time  commissioners, 
^as  introduced  in  the  House  on  Saturday  by  Representative  Celler 
of  ITew  York,  according  to  the  press  of  January  26.     Mr.   Celler  proposed  that  the 
commission  should  consist  of  three  m^en,  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of 
seven  years  ea,ch,  t-'-o  to  receive  >10,000  annual  salary  each  and  the  other,  the 
chairm^an,  $12,500.     The  comiaission  is  now  com.posed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary/-  of  War. 


FLOOD  CCHTROL  Revision  of  the  Jadwin  plan  for  the  Mississippi  River  was 

proposed  to  President  Hoover  on  Saturday  by  Chairman  Reid  of  the 
House  flood  control  commjittee,  according  to  the  press  of  January 
26.    The  Illinois  representative  notified  the  Chief  Executive  at  a  conference 
that  the  flood  control  commiittee  would  attempt  to  formulate  legislation  to  bring 
about  engineering  chan-res  in  the  plans  which  would  m.oet  with  the  approval  of  the 
people  in  the  sections  dissatisfied  with  the  Jadwin  plan. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  A  New  York  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  social  Science 

RESEARCH  Research  Coi:incil,  of  ?'hich  Edwin  E.  Wilson,  of  Harvard  University, 

is  ^resident,  yesterday  annour^ced  a  grant  of  $50,000  from  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  for  a  new  series  of  southern  fellcrwships  in 
the  social  sciences.     It  also  announced  it  had  submhtted  to  Ray  L^mian  Wilbur, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  plan  for  a  nation-wide  goverrmiental  survey  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American  people  in  relation  to  the  way  in  which  they 
spend  their  incom.es." 
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Section  2 

Business  T'r^^e  f ollo''^''in2:  i?.  a  Stir^iary  of  ^renrr;:!  l^usine^3^?  and  finrncial 

Conditions  conditions  t?irouAout  the  several  Federal  Hererve  Districts,  "based 
uioon  ^-ita.tif; tics  for  the  months  of  ID ec ember  a.nd.  January,  apTo earing 
in  the  current  i^:'sue  of  the  .Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  the  monthly 
reports  of  the  Federal  reserve  oardis:   "Industrial  activity  declined 
further  in  Decemoer.     There  y:a.s  little  change  in  commodity  prices  and 
conditions  in  the  money  market  continued  easy.     Industrial  loroduction, 
a.s  measured  hy  the  FederaJ  Reserve  Board's  index,  ^^hich  is  adjusted 
for  seasonal  variations,  declined  "by  6  per  cent  in  Decemoer,  following 
upon  a  decline  of  9  per  cent  for  the  xjrecedins  month.     Hearljr  all  in- 
dustries reported  larger  than  seasonal  reductions  in  Decemher,  e"cept 
the  food  indTis  tries ,  which  shewed  little  chan-H^e,  and  coal,  in  which 
OLitput  increa.sed.     The  largest  declines  in  Decemher,  a.s  in  earlier 
months,  were  in  automohiles  and  iron  and  steel.     Prodiiction  in  the 
textile,   shoe,  lumber,  and  the  nonferrous  iretals  industries  also  de- 
creased considerahly.     Stocks  of  cotton  textiles,  copper,  zinc,  and 
lumher  increased  in  Decemher.     In  t::e  first  three  weeks  in  Janua,ry, 
steel  plaints  increased  their  operations  somewhat  from  the  low  rate 
Drevailing  at  the  holiday  season,  hut  wore  considerably  less  active 
than  in  January,  1928  or  1929.     There  were  further  decreases  in  the 
output  of  copper  and  li^moer,  while  production  of  crude  petrol ei;ir.  in- 
creased.    EmDloyr].ient  in  factories  in  Decemher  declined  more  than  the 
usual  amiount  in  the  automohile,  steel,  textile,  clothing,  and  lumber 
industries.     Little  change  was  reported  for  the  food  industries  and 
car-repair  shops,  while  at  mea.t-packing  plants  and  in  the  paper  and 
printing  industries  there  was  som.e  increase  in  emxDloyiaent .  Building 
contract  a.wards  also  declined  further  in  Decemher.     Residential  con- 
tracts continiied  to  he  in  sma.ll  voluTiO  a,nd  there  were  la.rge  decreases 
in  awards  for  commercial  buildings  and  ijuolic  works  and  utilities. 
During  the  first  half  of  Jan'oary  aY/ards  were  larger  on  a  daily  avera.ge 
hasis  than  in  Decemher...." 

Cooperative  An  editorial  in  Successful  Fa.rming  for  February  says:   "  ,  .  .  ,We 

Associa-      have  local  cooperative  associations  of  various  kinds.     Som^e  of  them 
tions  are  county-wide  and  once  in  a  while  we  find  one  that  is  state-wide  or 

even  larp-or.     But  while  ^^'e  have  heen  doing  this  the  channels  of  dis- 
trihution  have  heen  widened.     Kansas  whea^t,  lo'^^a  hogs,  and  Minnesota 
cows  n)rovide  New  York  bread,  mea.t ,  and  hutter..    It  is  more  common  for 
some  of  u-s  in  the  Middlewest  to  eat  oranges  than  homiogrown  apples.  We 
are  in  a  world  market  with  -^'orld  di^-t rihution.     Hundreds  of  other  il- 
lustrations coLild  he  given.     In  som.e  cases  •.^"here  the  dem.and  for  the 
"oroduct  is  bris'-"  the  local  cocporcitive  has  heen  of  help  in  the  miatter 
of  price.     It  has  also,   in  some  ca.scs,  returned  middlemiCrJ  s  profits  to 
producers  and  has  aided  in  standardizing  products ....  It  was  to  enable 
us  to  master  the  distribution  prohlems  that  these  -''Idening  ma.rket 
channels  have  developed  that  the  Federal  Fa^rm.  Board  was  estahlished. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  question  hut  that  the  solution 
lies  in  comiT.odity  marketing  hy  national  groups.     In  that  wa^'^  only  can 
the  miarket  in  each  section  of  the  country  ho  fed  according  to  its 
needs  and  all  '"111  admiit  that  markrt  gluts  can  be  X-^^g vented  only  in 
that  way.     Big  terminal  ma.rkets  are  essential  in  this  plan  in  order 
to  remove  the  S'orplus  in  cases  7liere  there  is  one.     In  the  end  this 
will  have  an  imroortant  hearing  on  stabilizing  DroductioiT  oi^A  hriix^Ang 
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Cran"berries 
in  Mass- 
achusetts 


prosperity  to  all. . . .We  do  not  claim  that  the  plans  of  the  Jarm  Board 
are  perfect.     Neither  do  the  members  of  the  hoard.     But  ?^'e  do  oelieve 
that  symprthetic  study  and  rhole-hearted  support  of  these  plans  in  a 
"broad  wa^^  is  essential  to  satisfactory  cocp^^rative  marketing  progress 
in  agricT]lture .  " 

An  ec'.itorial  in  lie'*'  England  Homestead  for  January  25  says: 
"Massachusetts  takes  its  place  a.t  the  head  of  the  line  a.s  the  LLation' s 
leading  producer  of  cranoerries,   ooth  canned  and  uncanned.  So 
states  a  recent  report  fro^i  the  horticultural  iran-ufacturers  depart- 
:nt  of  the  hassachU" etts  Agricultural  College.     One  of  the  out  stand- 


in* 

ing  changes  in  our  hahits  of  food  buying  during  recent  years  is  the 
rema.rlKhle  increase  in  the  use  of  canned  products.     It  has  extended 
throuf^hout  the  entire  cat  eatery  of  h"uinan  foods,     a.nd  the  cranberry 
is  no  e::ception.     The  report  informij  us  that  i.^assachusetts  ha.s  ap- 
proximately 14,200  acres  of  hogs  and  is  canning  the  berries  for 
sauce  at  the  rate  of  more  than  eiffht  mullion  21-ounce  cans  a  year. . 


Dairy  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  ITew  York/ for  Ja.nuary  25  says:  "At 

Cattle  recent  meetings  we  have  heard  much  said  about  improvin^^  t;',^e  in 

Improve-      dairy  cattle.     The  shcwyards  and  som^e  other  a=encies  have  set  up 
ment  type  standards.     A  very  small  percentage  of  cattle  mieasures  up  to 

these  useful  bi:t  arbitrary  standards,  which  affect  the  prices  of 
purebreds  sold  rublicl^,^  or  urivately.     It  is  well  kno^^^n  thaxt  thou- 
sands of  the  hi-phest-producing  cc-^'s ,  as  rell  as  thousands  of  the 
miost  useful  breeding  co'''5,  would  be  hoDelessly  outcla.ssed  in  the 
sho^'^  ring.     They  would  be  'off  in  type'     or  deficient  in  points 
■  called  for  by  the  sta.ndards.     If  breeders  emiphasize  utility  alone 
in  im-oroving  their  herds,   they  are  not  li:rely  to  be  consioicuously 
strong  in  the  show  yards,  and  for  this  reason  their  surplus  stock 
is  likelj^  to  command  comparatively  low  prices.     If  they  concentraite 
on  show  type  alone,  many  of  their  animals  will  oe  unsatisfactory  or 
only  fair  a^s  producers,  for  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  breed 
large  nwi'^'^ers  of  cattle  that  can  win  prominently  at  the  shows,  and 


also  mial^e  exceptional  milk  records.  For 
purebred  dairy  herds  has  been  to  use  the  bes 
able  as  a  foundation  for  tjrpe  improvement, 


years  a  comm.on  procedure  in 
t  prod-acting  co'^'s  avail- 
the  prim.e  object  being 


to  imxurove  t:^rpe  and  at  the  same  tim.e  retain  high-producing  ability. 


Since  m^any  foundation  cows 
herds  has  been  slow,  but  i: 


are  off  in  t;^^e 
the  country  ais 


progress  in  individual 
L  whole  it  ha.s  been 


marked.     Som.e  breeders  have  begi:-n  to  pursue  a  different  course, 


They  select  from  each  year's  heifer  crop 


the  best  individua^ls ,  from 
a  tjroe  standpoint ,  and  then  grow  out  and  develop  them.  a.s  producers, 
and  sjce  content  if  they  never  m^ake  exceptional  records.  Since  lead- 
ing breeders  are  now  pursuing  at  least  two  different  p:  ths  toward 
the  same  seal,  the  rate  of  progress  in  imiorovini^  both  type  a.nd  pro- 
duction should  increase." 


;:ilk  Versus  The  British  Medical  Journal  for  January  11  says:   "In  the 

Cod-Liver    Danish  Journal,  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger,  H.  R.  Krogsgaard  describes 
Oil  an  investi.?ation  he  carried  out  on  the  relative  value  of  m.ilk  and 

cod- liver  oil  to  gro^^uuci-  children.     The  subjects  of  the  investi„'a- 
tion,  boys  living-  under  the  samie  conditions  in  a  school  in  Dermna.rk, 
were  divided  into  three  groyps,   of  which  the  first,  containing: 
thirty-four  boys,  received  a  daily  extra  ration  of  9  cz.  of  fresh 


i 
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:'T:ilk,  t'-:e  second,  containing-  thirtj^- three  'Ooys,  served  a?:  control,  and 
the  thir.l,  containing  eighteen  hoys,  received  a  daily  extra  ration  of 
a  tahles^oonful  of  cod-liver  oil.     The  errDerirnent  was  started  on 
March  1  and  ended  on  June  4.     Once  a  ironth  the  hoys  v'-re  7'eiffhed  and 
measured  for  height,  and  the  ;oeniianence  of  the  results  was  cheched  hy 
measur events  ta2':en  on  June  30.     In  the  first  month  the  milh  group 
forged  ahead  rapidly,  with  an  a.verage  gain  in  weight  of  7  Ih.  5  oz.  , 
in  contrast  7-ith  the  control  ^roup  and  the  cod-liver  oil  group,  7.^hose 
average  gain  was  onl^^  1  Ih.  li  oz.  and  12  oz.   respectively.     But  on 
June  4  the  differences  were  not  so  marked;   the  milk  group  failed  to 
sustain  its  initial  s^^urt,  and  its  average  gain  waxs  no'"  only  2  To. 6  oz. 
of  the  control  group  it  was        oz.  ,  and  of  the  cod-liver  oil  group  it 
was  7  oz.     On  June  30,  "'hen  the  perm.anence  of  the  result  was  tested, 
it  ^'^as  foiTnd  tha.t  the  differences  in  the  three  classes  had  henn  alm.ost 
wii^  d  out ,   the  avera,ge  gain  of  weight  over  the  ''kolc  period  for  the 
three  grou^os  oeing  respectively^  1  lb.  1^-  oz,  ,  12  oz.  ,  and  14  oz.  In 
resToect  of  increased  height  the  cod-liver  oil  grou;o  proved,  in  the 
long  run,  to  "be  hotter  than  the  milk  group...." 

West  Indies —  A  Port  of  Spain  dispatch  January  25  say^s:  "Efforts  toward  co- 

Canada         operation  to  develop  the  ^.Vest  Indies-Canada  fruit  and  vegctaolcs 
Fn:!.it  traxle  :^^a£  revealed  this  week  at  a  conference  of  agriculturists  at 

Conference  Trinidad,     G-rowcrs  from  Dem.erara,  Barhados,  Bermuda  and  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Islands  were  convened  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Port  of  Spain  hy  Secretary  of  State  Passfiold.     Jamaica  was  not  repre- 
sented. ..." 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  Outdoor  Anerica  for  Pehruary  says:  "Score 

ment  of        another  victory  for  the  organized  conservation  forces  I  Secretary 
Agricul-      Hyde  has  Just  announced  a  Kew  Year' s  gift  to  the  ducks  and  geese  of 
tr-^e  ITorth  America.     It  is  exactly  what  the  Izaak  Walton  League  and 

Outdoor  America  have  heen  fighting  for — a  Dag  limht  of  fifteen  ducks 
and  four  geese  a  day,  '^'Ith  a  possession  limit  of  thirty^  and  eight 
respectively,   so  that  the  ne^''  law  will  he  enf  orcerhle .  .  .The  Secretary's 
announcement  states  tha^t  'the  necessity  for  this  reduction  has  hecom.e 
evident  from,  exhaustive  field  investiga^tions  which  have  disclosed 
that  waterfowl  have  not  heen  holding  their  own  in  the  past  year. 
This  reduction  has  heen  vigorously  insisted  upon  hy  the  leadin^^  game 
associations,  the  Izaalc  Walton  League  of  America  and  others.'  T'^'enty- 
nine  States  already  have  legislation  reducing  the  hag  helc.^-  the  f.ormier 
Federal  limit.     It  is  hoped  that  all  States  will  adopt  the  same." 
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Section  4 
IvIlSKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  25. —  Livestocl:  prices:     Heavy  weight  hog'S  (250-350  Tos.) 

mediijm,   2'ood  and  choice  $9»50  to  $10.25;  light  lights  (150-160  Ids.) 
medium  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.35;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  IIds.)  m^edi-om, 
?ood  and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.25  (soft  or  oilj^  hogs  and  roasting  pigs 
excluded  from  ahove  quo  tactions . ) 

Grain  prices:     ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
Minneapolis  $1.27  to  $1.50;  Ho. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.26  to  SI. 28; 
No.  2  hard  winter  (I2i5^-  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.1?  to  $1.18;  Ho.  2  hard 
winter  (not  on  protei:-  '-'asis)   Chicago  $1.22^;  Kansas  City  $1.16  to 
$1.17;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Chicago  82-J^;  Minneapolis  74  to  75^^;  Kansas 
City  76  to  77^;  No.  3  yellow  corn  Chicago  82-^-^  to  84^?^;  Minneapolis  79  to 
81^;  Kansas  City  79  to  80^^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44^^  to"45i^; 
Minneapolis  4lf  to  42f  ^ ;  Kansas  City  44-|  to  45:|^. 

Maine  sacked  G-r"--en  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  ea^.tern  m.arkets;  mostly  $2.25-$2.35  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Yfnites  $2.55~$2.65  carlot  sales  in  Chicago. 
New  Yor]i  and  midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  "brought  mostlj.'-  $2-$2.25 
per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  $1.50-$1.85  in  Chicago.     New  York 
DsJiish  t^roe  cahhage  ranged  $37-$50  >-_lk  per  ton  in  terminal  ms^rkets; 
mostly  $40  f.o.h.  Eochester.     Florida  pointed  t^/pe  cab'oage  closed  at 
$1.75-$2.25  per  l-g'-'bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities,     Texas  round  type 
$4~$4.25  per  "barrel  cra.te  in  Chicago.     Eastern  StayTr.an  apples  aold 
at  $1.75-$2.50  per  "bushel  "ba-sket  in  eastern  cities.     New  York  Baldwins 
mostly  $1.75~$2.     Michigan  Baldwins  ^<2-$2.50  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  38^:  91  score,  37^^;  90  score,  36^^. 

1^/holesale  prices  of  No .  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Plats,  V7^rh\  Singl-  Daisies,  20^rh  to  2li:^ ;  Young  Americas,  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
was  unchanged  at  16.67^  per  Ih.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  was  18. 75.^^,    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  1  point  to  17,25^  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  4  points  to  17,05^.   (prepared  hy  Bu.   of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  A^.riculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  m  us 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  xntent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TK2  SECRETARY  The  pre-s  to-day  reports:  "Declaring  that  'hlind  produc- 

OIT  THE  OUTLOOK  tion'   is  the  'oane  of  agriculture,^   Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde 
cloi^ed  the  hroadcasting  of  the  1930  Ag'ricultural  Outlook  over 
40  stabions  of  the  rational  Broadcasting  Company  yesterday  ?'ith 
H  plea  for  intollisrent  and  irjfor:  ,     utilization  of  this  economic  evidence  which 
proves  that  'if  ^-^le  are  uO  conduct  a  profitable  agriculture  re  must  not  onlir  pro- 
duce at  lowest  possiole  costs,   Dut  must  also  keep  our  production  reasonahly  close 
to  prospective  domestic  demand,..*" 


LEG-G-E  OU  RADIO                Restoration  of  the  woodlot  to  the  j\merican  farm  was  pro- 
posed in  a  radio  talk  yesterday  hy  Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Jarm  Boc..rd,  as  one  of  several  good  ways  to  reduce  the 
acreage  "olanted  to  surplus  crops.     S-'ich  action  on  the  part  of  farmers  generally, 
he  said,  not  only  would  result     i-^-^.  helping  them  to  get  a  "better  return  for  what 
they  grow  hut  would  add  materially  to  the  future  value  of  their  f armis .     Mr. Legge 
participated  in  the  ;oro'^Tam  of  the  Bureau  of  j^ricultural  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,   oroadcasting  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  for  1930.  (press, 
Jan.  28.)  ^'   


RAYOIT  DUTY  Three  attempts  to  lower  the  tariff  rates  on  rayon  fila- 

ments and  yarns,  the  principal  attack  "being  made  hy  Senator  Whoeler 
of  Montana,  were  defeated  hy  tlio  Sonate  yesterday.    At  the  end  of 
the  debate,  the  finance  co^-^'.mttee  rates,  ehcut  the  same  as  those  in  the  House 
"bill  and  marking  a  slight  ^ncrease  rver  the  prasent  dutijs,  were  approved  with- 
t  a  record  vote.   (Press,  -Tan.  28.) 


POTATO  EJvSARG-O  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "IToel  Bu:cton,  British 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  told  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  that 
he  co"nld  f^ee  no  hope  for  the  removal  of  the  United  States  embargo 

on  the  importation  o.    British  potatoes.     'The  e/.ibargo ,  '  he  said,    'is  im.posed  on 

the  grounds  of  diseaK-,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  challenge  the  right  of 

the  importing  country  to  control  its  imiports .  '  . .  . " 


W  SUH  Lj\MP  The  New  York  Times  to-day  says:   "A  new  world  era  is  to 

grow  out  of  a  sm.all  electric  light  bulb  now  being  perfected  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  National  Lamp  Works  and  the  G-eneral 
Electric  Company,  Dr.  M.  Luckeish,  director  of  lighting  research  for  these  con- 
doms, told  the  convention  of  the  Anerican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
Ust  night  at  Hew  York.  In  this  new  era,  as  pictured  by  the  scientist,  a  dark 
Cellar  can  be  transformed  into  as  healthful  a  place,  even  in  winter,  as  a  hill- 
side in  the  country  under  the  sumn:er  sun.     Colds  and  more  serious  ailments  will 
diminish,  nervous  troubles  will  decrease  and  the  life  of  man  will  be  extended  by 
^a^y  years.  . 
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Section  2 

Drjiry  An  editorial  in  The  Ores-on  Farrr.er  for  January  23  says':  "Consid- 

Industry      erable  uner3.siness  has  tahen  place  in  the  dairy  industry  during  recent 

'■ree'^zs  over  declining;  prices.     The  situation  has  reached  a  serious  sta.ge, 
Large  sipo;olies  of  "butter  in  stora^^e  have  sent  quotations  plungin/;^-  to 
their  lo^-'.^est  level  in  yea^rs.     Butter  man"uf a.cturers  and  storage  concerns 
have  sent  out  "bulletins  of  alarm.     Much  of  this  agitation  has  had  an 
earnest  intention  of  doing  something  for  the  producer.     Some  of  it 
savors  of  propaganda  motives.     In  such  a  time  as  the  present  it  is  well 
to  keex)  sight  of  good  old-fashioned  fundamentals.,    A  first  need  is  a 
^eneraJ  educa.tional  effort  to  tell  the  consijiner  that  butter  is  plenti- 
ful and  can  "be  had  at  a.  most  reasonahle  price.     Mention  of  a  '  sLirplus ' 
is  not  advisable;  neither;/is  advertising  the  false  "belief  that  farmers 
themselves  are  large  users  of  butter  su"bstitute.     Such  statements  are 
not  constructive  to  the  dairy  industry.    Boost  "butter,  talk  "butter, 
eat  butterl     This  '^'ill  accomplish  the  purpose  of  stimulating  demand 
if/ithout  entering  into  the  negative  asioects.  .  .  .As  a  sidelight  of  the 
present  unfortunate  situation,  there  is  significance  in  the  wide  margin 
of  spread  between  the  price  now  being  paid  for  "butterfat  in  some  lo- 
calities and  the  price  "butter  is  sold  for.     Does  not  it  make  another 
point  demonstrating  the  utter  necessity  for  the  producer  to  confide 
his  future  in  cooperative  marketing?     It  is  easily  conceivahle  that 
an  interlocking  federation  of  cooperative  dairy  associations  through- 
out the  country,  each  with  a  good  representation  of  dadr^mien  on  its 
local  membership  roll,  could  "become  a  potent  factor  in  molding  and 
controlling  the  future  stability  of  dadrying  under  correlating  i:  'lu^ 
ences  of  the  Farm  Board.     Will  the  dairy  industry  he  the  next  hrctnch 
of  agriculture  to  so  mobilize  its  forces?" 

Naval  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  Jainuary  15  says: 

Stores  "Jacksonville  in  the  coming  month    will  be  the  place  of  a  notable  and 

Cohfer-.       important  gathering  of  men  who  a.re  interested  in  the  na.val  stores 
ence  industry,  one  of  Florida's  most  important  industrial  and  comm.ercial 

enter^orises .     These  men  will  come  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  from  foreign  countries.     For  three  days,  in  an  internationail 
conference,  the  first  of  its  kind,   they  will  discuss  naval  stores  and 
the  problems  connected  therewith.     This  international  conference  of 
those  interested  in  what  are  known  as  naval  stores,  the  production  and 
marketing  a.nd  use  of  turpentine,  rosin  and  by-products,  will  mark  an 
important  e;ooch  in  the  history  of  this  great  industry ..  .This  confer- 
ence will  attract  world-wide  attention  and  interest,  and  no  dou.bt 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  it  serve  the  useful  purnose  that 
its  projectors  and  sponsors  have  in  mind  to  accomplish." 


Pedigreed  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  ITew-Yorker  for  January  4  says:  "At 

Cattle         its  annual  m.eeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  the  Aberdeen- Angus  registry 
association  disclosed,  in  the  secretary's  report  that,  during  the  year. 


pedigree  animals  were  trainsf erred  to  1,404  new  breeders 


States , 


Canada,,  Me::ico,  Cuba  and  Ha.waii.     Iowa  heads  the  official  list  with 
275  new  breeders,  Missouri  being  second  ',^'ith  153.     K"ew  York  State  has 
14  new  breeders,  Maine  and  Maryland  seven  each,  Pennsylvania  six, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  four  each,  Vermont  three,  and  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Hampshire  two  each.    Altogether  49  farmers  in  the  Eastern 
States  joined  the  Aberdeen- Angus  rarJ.cs  in  1929.     In  the  last  five 
years  these  black,  hornless  caittle  have  aroused  a  considerable  and 
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increasing  interest  amon^  farmers  in  this  region.     Twenty  years  ago 
they  were  limited  almost  exclu t'i vely  to  a  few  Corn  Belt  Sta,tes.  Many 
4-H  clii"b  memhers  in  several  counties  in  the  East  ha.ve  done  excer)tion- 
ally  -'-ith  Aherdeen-Angu.s  calves  that  they  fattened  and  sold  last  year, 
and  in  1928.     The  results  of  their  work  have  received  widespread  puh- 
licity.     l^umerous  farmers  in  this  territory  have  also  been  impressed 
"by  the  exhihits  and  prices  of  4-K  cluh  hoys'  and  "breeders'  Aberdeen- 
Ang^as  fat  yearlings  at  the  last  two  Eastern  States  Expositions. 
'Bahy'  "beef  steers  of  this  "breed  will  malre  a  strong  shc^'^ing,  along  with 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns,  at  the  1930  llew  York  State  Fair." 

Price  Theodore  M.  Knappen,  writing  on  "The  Trail  of  the  Price  Trend" 

Trends         in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  January,   says:  "...Economists  are 
generally;-  agreed  that  commodity  prices  ^^'ill  continue  to  fall,  follow- 
ing the  World  War,  for  a  long  period.    But  there  is  one  factor  in  the 
prospect  that  has  not  heen  paralleled  following  previour^  great  war 
periods,  which  may  have  a  considerahle  effect  on  price  levels.  That 
is  the  factor  of  German  reparation  paj-mients.    Ultima.tely  ahout  four- 
fifths  of  the  reparation  m.oney  will  reach  the  United  Sta.tes  to  dis- 
charge the  Allies'  war  dehts  to  the  United  States  G-overrjnent .     The  - 
receipt  of  $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000  annually  of  ne:"  money  will 
tend  to  maintain  the  price  level  on  a  higher  plane  than  would  other- 
wise he  the  case,  and  relatively  higher  than  that  in  the  debtor  coun- 
tries.    The  higher  level  of  prices  here  than  abroad  will,  ho'^xvcr, 
be  far  other  than  a  blessing,  for  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  cost 
of  production  and  encourage  foreign  competition  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     To  maintain  business  prosperity  uTider  the  general  downwa.rd 
press^jre  of  prices,  but  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  foreign  co-uji- 
tries  will  necessitate  a  determined  continuation  of  the  reduction  of 
production  costs  which  has  been  so  notable  since  1922 — and  a  re^tolu- 
tion  in  distribution.     Another  elemient  of  the  situation  that  calls 
for  careful  consideration  is  the  fact  that  prices,  even  though  de- 
clining, give  promise  of  being  far  more  stable  than  they  wore  through- 
out the  ITincteenth  Century.     Not  only  is  the  composite  price  index 
becoming  steadier  and  steadier,  but  there  is  fa.r  loss  variability 
ajnong  its  component  prices  than  formerly..." 

Schilling  An  editorial  in  New  England  Homestead  for  Jan'jxary  25  says: 

Before  "Appearing  before  the  Vermont  dairymen's  ann^jial  meeting  last  week, 

Yermont        W.  J.  Schilling,  member  of  the  Federal  Farm.  Boa;:d,  made  a  distinctly 
Dairym^en      favorable  imxpression.  . .  .Important  developments  are  likely  to  follow 

the  visit  of  Mr.  Schilling  to  ITew  England.     Ke  h-a.d  private  corxierences 
with  some  of  out  outstanding  dairj^  leaders  from  which  miore  7\^ill  be 
heard  later.    With.  Vermont  making  such  splendid  strides  toward  more 
h-armonious  action,  the  Schilling  visit  was  well  timed.     And  Vermont 
is  not  the  only  Hew  England  State  in  which  he  is  interested.  Wliile 
the  IT  E  M  P  A,  the  largest  diary  group  in  ITew  England,  is  a  bargain- 
ing organization  and  hence  not  directly  in  line  for  financial  aid 
from  the  Federal  Board,  it  should  profit  indirectly  through  any 
movement  which  m.eans  better  cooperation.     For  exam.ple ,   if  all  the 
dairy  groups  in  Vermont  were  united  and  seeking  a  stabilized  market 
there  would  be  less  opport-jjiity  for  trouble  than  if  each  unit  wore 
trying  to  breali  into  the  market  at  varying  prices  and  conditions. 
ITew  England  Eomiostead  is  glad  to  learn  through  a  visit  with  Mr. 
Schilling  that  so  far  as  the  dairy  industry  is  concerned  there  is 
no  immediate  intention  of  creating  one  super-dairy  cooperative  for 
the  entire  United  States...," 
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Stock  An  editorial  in  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  for  Jamiarv  25 

Market  says:  "...The  secret  of  the  present  market  is  to  oe  found  in  the  hh2:hly 

selective  type  of  buying  that  is  keeping  the  market  alive  from  day  to 
day,  while  investors  and  professionals  a^re  trying  to  uncover  the  issues 
which  will  he  favored  with  the  hest  conditions  in  1930.     At  the  same 
time,   the  market  is  forced  to  a.hsorh  liquidation,  in  the  general  house- 
cleaning  of  issues  thait  ■la.ve  failed  to  maJie  good  and  which  show  no 
particular  promise  of  doing  any  "better  in  the  current  year.     As  the 
result  of  these  tendencies  we  m.ay  expect  to  see  a  continuance  of  a 
very  selective  market  for  the  immediate  future — a„  market  that  will 
show  greater  respect  for  materialised  earning  power  and  individual 
prospects  than  a.t  any  time  in  recent  stock  market  history.     In  addition 
to  the  voluntary  liquidation  that  continues  to  drihhle  into  the  market, 
we  ha^^c  seen  effective  drives  against  somio  of  the  pivotal  stocks  that 
la^ck  definite  assurance  of  a  sa.ti sf actory  earnings  showiUcg:  for  the 
future.     Even  the  favored  grcuus  and  the  m.orc  fort^jjiatcly  sit^^atcd  in- 
dustries seem  to  harhor  one  or  more  of  such  issues '     It  is  not  unlikely 
that  more  of  these  wealu  sriots  ^.^'ill  he  uncovered  in  the  miarkct  during 
the  comdng  weeks  and  ^until  the  market  has  passed  through  that  triaJ 
we  do  not  look  confidently  to  a  strong  upward  movement...," 


Section  3 

Department  In  annoujicing  the  address  to  he  delivered  oy  Secretary  H^^de 

of  Agricul-  before  the  convention  of  the  Illinois  Ag^'i cultural  Association  and 
ture  associated  companies  a.t  Springfield  next  !Frida.y,  The  Illinois  Agri- 

cultural Association  Record  for  January  say"::  " . . .  .  Socretarj^  of 
Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde  will  malc-e  his  first  a.ppearancc  before  an 
important  gathering  of  Illinois  farm.ers.     He  will  speak  at  the  lunch- 
eon in  the  Arsenal  Friday  noon.     Secretary  Hyde  is  doing  a  great  deal 
of  independent  thinking  on  agricultural  questions.     The  speeches  he 
ha.s  delivered  since  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hoover  CXabinet  have  been 
courageous,  x)ointed,  and  filled  with  sound  thought.     More  thorough 
organization  of  farm.ers,  and  control  of  crop  surpluses  have  been  the 
ke2/"notcs  of  his  previous  statcm^cnts*     He  is  using  his  influence  to 
curb  G-overrmiont  reclamation  projects  that  on.ly  aggravate  the  surplus 
question.     Visitors  and  delegates  to  the  I.  A.  A.  meeting  may  ercpcct 
to  hear  an  important  message  from:  Mr.  Hyde,  coming  as  it  will  after 
six  m.onths*  experience  with  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Board. .A  number  of  State  officials,  including  G-overnor 
Emmerson,  and  leaders  of  contemporary  organizations,  ha.ve  been  in- 
vited to  the  convention  as  guests  of  the  association...." 
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Section  4 
l/LA^KST  Qj;Ox.i.TIC:"? 

Farm 

Products  Jaji.  27. — Livertocli  trices :     Slaughter  cattle,   calves  and 

vealer^;   -teers  (llCO-lo^C  los.)   ^ood  end  clioice  $12.25  to  $15.50; 
co^.^s,  good  and  choice  $8.25  to  $10.50;  heiier?  (850  Voz .  do^A-n)  ^ood 
and  choice  $12.50  to  $15;  vealers,  good  end  choice  $13.75  to  $16,75; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  ( 250-350  Ihs.)  rnedi-ain,  good  and  choice  $9.40  to 
$10.15;  light  lights  (l30  to  160  Ihs.)  mediim  to  choice  $9.50  to 
$10.50;   slaughter  ;oigF   (30-130  los.)  ii.ediu":!,  good  and  choice  $9  to 
$10.15  (-oft  or  oily  and  roa:^'ting  pigs  enclnded  from  ahove  q"ao- 

tationr)  .     Slaughter        l  o  and  l^jnhs:    Lainhs,  good  and  choice  (34  Ihs. 
do'^n)  $12.50  to  $13.5Ch   feedinrT  lames  (ran^^e  t;tocr)  medi^jm  to  choice 
$10.50  to  $12.65. 

G-rain  prices:    ITo .  2  red  winter  3'heat  Kansas  Oit}^  il.25  to 
$1.27;  I\To.2  hard  printer  {12^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.15|  to  $1.17; 
lTo.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  "basis)  Kansas  City  $1.14^-  to 
$1,157^;  I^'o.S  mixed  corn  l,!inneagolis  73-|  to  74-^-^;  Kansas  City  75  to 
75,;^;  ITo. 3  '.^ellow  corn  Chicago  82  to  D5.-r;  Minneapolis  78f-  to  80^-^; 
Kansas  City  79  to  SOci;  !''o.3  7'hite  c^ts  Chicago  43  to  45^';  Minnear^olis 
40  7/8  to '41  7/:-!;  Kansa-  City  4.^^:-  ~-   45^-^;  St.  Louis  I^c.2  hard  ~ 
winter  $1.23-i-;  S^..  Louis  Ho. 2  red  ^-i   -gr  $1.28  to  $1.30. 

Maine  sr /.ced  G-reen  Mountair  ootatoe^.  Lold  at  $2.70-$3.35  i3er 
100  pounds  in  e  stern  cities;  $2.'r--$2.3C  f.o.D.  Presoue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  _.^:md  '7'.ites  $2.3r-iJ' ,.  55  carlot  sa.les  in  Chicago; 
$2.35  i.o.D.  Waupaca.     ITe-^^  York  Dan'       tjnoe  cahhage  closed  at  $40- 
$50  ouIjc  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  o42-j43  f.o.o.  Ho  Chester. 
Florida  ;oointed  t^^oe  mostly  $2-$2.50  per  l-o-oushel  hamper  in  eastern 
markets.     Texas  romnd  tyoe  $4-$4.25  per  cra„te  in  Chicago.     Few  York 
yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.90-$2.25  per  100-~-^oijQid  sa..ck  in  eastern 
cities;  $1.75-^^1.85  f.o.h.  Rochester.    Midwestern  yello^^s  $1.75-$2.25 
in  consir.iing  centers.     ITew  York  Rhode  Islanid  Crreening  ap~olcs  sold  at 
>6.25-$5.75  per  barrel  in  ITew  Yor]'i  Cit^-;  BaJdwins  $5-$6.  Michigan 
Bald-irs  $2-$2.50  per  hushel  oaskct  in  Chica^-o. 

Average  "C'rice  of  I'iddling  sT)ot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  17  nointr  to  16.50^.5  per  To.     On  the  corresn)onding  day  one 
ycatr  amo  the  orice  --tood  at  19.07^r^     March  future  contracts  on  the 
ITew  York  Cotton  Excharmo  declined  18  points  to  17,07^  and  on  the 
New  Orlea.i.s  Cotton  Zxchanige  declined  18  points  to  16.87fi^. 

Fnolosale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,   38^;  91  score,  37^;  90  score,  36i^, 

Tnolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Aiiierican  cheese  at  ITew  York 
wore:  Flats,  17^^;  Sin::le  Daisies,  2li'^  to  21-J-(^;  Young  Aineric as,  22^. 
(prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Ser\  ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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OIL  MD  FAT  The  press  to-day  reports:  "Advocating  a  duty  of  45  per 

TARIFFS  cent  ad  valorem  on  fats  and  oils,  including  copra  and  coconut  oils 

from  the  Philippines,  Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  declared  in  the 
Senate  yesterday  that  such  a  rate  was  essential  as  a  measure  of 
protection  to  American  agriculture ....  The  Senate,  h^^  unanimous  consent,  returned 
to  paragraph  54  of  the  chemical  schedule,  dealing  with  vegetable  oils,  and  de- 
feated "by  vote  of  49  to  26  an  amerdment  offered  hy  Senator  Thomas  of  Idaho,  pro- 
posing increases  in  all  of  the  rates  involved.    As  the  paragraph  was  originally 
adopted,  it  imposed  a  rate  of  9^  cents  a  gallon  on  olive  oil,  and  5,7  cents  a 
pound  on  linseed  oil.     The  latter  rate  was  changed  to  4,5  cents  a  po^ond  on  m.otion 
of  Senator  Barhley  of  Kentu.clcy.     These  rates  will  stand,     f?;"bject  to  review  hy 
the  Senate  when  the  chemical  schedule  com.es  up  for  reconsideration  for  individual 
amendment  s , . . . " 


OULDER  DMA  The  press  to-day  says:  "The  proposal  of  Hay  Ly:nan  Wilbur, 

FliM  Secvetary  of  the  Interior,  to  all(it  the  waterpower  developed  at 

Bouldor  Dam  to  private  puhlic  utility  interests,  it  was  cr^a-rged 
in  the  Senate  yesterday,  amounts  to  virtual  nullification  of  the 
act  "by  which  Congress  authorized  the  huge  project  at  a  cost  of  $165,000,000.  The 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  is  the  chief  heneficiary  imder  the  Wilhur  alloca- 
tion plan.     The  charges  were  made  hy  Senators  Norris  of  Nebraska,  and  Johnson  of 
California..." 


THE  PHESIDENT  President  Hoover  annoTjJiced  yesterday  that  reports  he  has 

"0^  EIvIPLOYI^ffilTT    received  from  the  Departm.ent  of  Labor  show  an  increase  of  3»3 

per  cent  in  emplojmient  thro'oghout  the  country  f'^r  the  weelc  endir^ 
January  13,  over  the  preceding  week,  according  to  the  press  to- 
day.    "I  regard  it  as  an  encouraging  sign,"  the  President  said..  "This  upward 
trend  of  employment  is  current  in  practically  every  industry*     There  are  several 
which  do  not  show  increases,  but  they  generally  axe  classified  as  small  indus- 
tries." 


STOHE  0^  Until  they  act  collectively  in  producing  and  marketing 

TOBACCO  their  product,  Burley  tobacco  growers  will  never  have  stability 

KABKETING  from,  year  to  year  in  the  prices  they  receive,  Jaines  C.  Stone, 

vice-chairman,  Federal  Farm  Board,  said  in  an  address  prepared 
for  delivery  this  morning,  before  the  Farm.ers'  Week  Meeting  held 
at  the  college  of  agriculture,  Lexington,  Ky.     The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  pro- 
ducers of  other  agrici^J-tural  comi^odities ,  he  added.     In  addition  to  collective 
action,  Mr.  Stone  said  he  regards  it  of  vital  importance  that  farm-ers  produce 
only  crops  and  livestock  best  adapted  to  the  sections  in  'Ahich  they  live.  Ken- 
tucld-ans,  he  said,  have  "a  natural  advantage  over  other  sections  in  the  produr- 
tion  of  blue-gra.ss  seed,  race  horses,  Burley  tobacco,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool, 
hemp,  and  possibly  other  products,  but  when  it  comes  to  wheat  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  compete  with  the  great  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  Middle  West." 
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Section  2 

Cotton  ^/illiam  E.  BasF.et,  textile?  e'-pert  for  the  Kocver  CoTnr.ittee 

Ind-astry      on  TJaste  Elimination,  is  the  suhject  of  an  intervieT-^  "by  Samuel 

Cro'^'ther  on  ''What's  Wrong  With  Textiles"  in  World's  Worh  for  ^ehru- 
ary.     He  is  quoted  as  saying:   "A  fe?'  years  ago  I  made  a  survey  of  the 
cotton  industry  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  such  economies  could 
he  achieved  Dy  a  orouosed  consolidcition  '"^-hich  ^^^ould  cover  all  func- 
tions from  the  huying  of  raT  cotton  to  the  uurchase  hy  the  consumer. 
I  found  that  14  per  cent  of  these  elements  could  he  eliminated  com- 
uletely  and  62  Der  cent  of  them  very  grertl;-  reduced.     F^jrthermore , 
great  advantages  accrue  from  the  ahilit^'  of  each  element  in  a  vertical 
m.erger  to  plan  its  production.     Each  mJ-ll  hno^^'s  definitely  oeforehand 
''"hat  and  hoT'  much  it  'mil  produce.     It  can  schedule  uroduction  months 
ahead.     The  next  mill  in  line  is  equally  henefited  "b;/  hein=r  sure  of 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  the  right  qualit}?"  of  materials  in  the 
right  quantities  at  the  right  time,   so  that  it  too  can  plan  its  pro- 
duction effectively  and  economically.     Tlie  econordes  and  other  advan- 
te.ges  from  consolidation  a.re  in  no  rise  merely  theory,     Tnej  have 
"been  proved  many  timxes.     Those  '^ho  have  studied  them  miOst  closely  are 
generally  agrec-d  that  the  greatest  possiole  cenefit  from,  a  m.erger  can 
not  he  realized  tuntil  the  integration  fromi  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
production  and  distribution  stceam  is  ahsclutely  complete.     That  m.eans 
that  the  consolidation  movement  in  industry/  must  continue  until  it 
has  rea.ched  its  economic  limit.     In  the  cotton  industry  the  limit  at 
one  end  is  ooviously  the  ra.'^'-cotton  huyer;  the  limiit  at  the  other  end 
is  the  retail  store.     There  is  alreaji^-^  a  tendency  on  the  loart  of 
som.e  of  the  chain  organizations  to  £0  into  cotton  mian^jjfacturing  Just 
to  insure  suioplies  at  reasonaole  urices.     ITone  of  them,  -mnts  to  do 
this,  for  the  general  exioerience    of  retailers  in  manufac touring  has 
not  heen  ^asx'jvy.     However,  the  industry  is  only  to  a.  sm.all  degree 
really  serving.     And  ^."v^nenever  an.  industry  does  not  serve,   its  more 
powerful  custom-ers  hegin  to  take  it  over.     In  a  '''ord,   the  textile 
Dusiness  simply  needs  the  organization  of  m.odern  large-scale  business, ' 

Cuban  Onion  The  Hahana  Press  has  -Duhlished  a  decree  ^"mich  7:ill  increase 

and  G-arlic  the  rate  of  imipcrt  dut^^  on  onions  and  garlic  imported  from:  the 

United  States  bet'reen  llcvemihor  16  and  June  15,  inclusive,  of  each 
year,  from  $1  to  $4  per  gross  kilos,  and  during  the  rem.ainder  of 
the  year  from.  $1  to  $1.20  per  gross  kilos  (kilo  equ.als  2  l/o  pounds), 
according  to  a  cable  received  by  the  Department  of  Com_merce  from. 
Commercial  Atta.che  Todd  at  Habana.     The  decree  is  expected  to  be- 
com.o  effective  three  days  after  its  official  promulgation,  (press, 
Jan.  28.) 

An  editoriaol  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  January  25  says:  "Oklahoma 
has  started  out  in  the  dairy  industry  with  the  idea  that  fa..rm.ers  will 
be  interested  in  what  the  College  and  the  extension  and  experiment 
services  have  to  offer  for  their  benefit.     The  A.  &  M.  College  a^t 
Stillwater  has  already  made  an  enviable  record  in  its  animal  husbandry 
v/ork.     It  is  now  attacking  dairy  problomis  with  the  sair^e  vim  and 
energy.     Besides  giving  instructions  in  dairying-  at  the  college  and 
doing  the  necessarj^  research  work  at  the  exucriment  station,  the 
extension  service,  under  Director  D.  P.  Trent,  is  placing  dairy 
specialists  in  each  of  the  four  extension  service  districts  of  the 
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State.     These  luen  7'ill  stud^  the  problems  in  their  v^rioLis  districts, 
v'orhirii^  throi^.Th  count^^  agents,  encouraa:e  the  production  of  f  eed^ti^ff  s , 
and  instruct  in  proper  feedin<^  and  care  of  dair^?-  aaiir^.als  .     They  "^'ill 
also  enconragp  the  organization  of  testing  a,ssocir tions  and  in  many 
other  ways  assist  in  "bringing  ahout  lor  cost  in  the  prod^jction  of 
quality  milh  and  cre^nn.     This  new  move  on  the  part  of  Oklahoma  .eives 
to  that  St/^.te,  phout  one-fourth  the  size  of  Texas,  at  least  four  more 
dairy  specialists  than  serve  their  southern  nei£;hhor,  7:hose  time  ^'"'ill 
"be  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Olilahoma  farmers.     With  this 
advantage  Oklahoma  should  eventiially  "become,  not  onlj-^  one  of  the  m^ost 
prominent  dairy  States  in  the  Union,  hut  one  of  the  m-ost  prosperous." 

An  editorial  in  Florida  Times-Union  for  JanLiary  27  says:  "... 
Quite  recently  the  cormiiF sicners  of  agriculture  in  the  gulf  tier  of 
States  held  a  meeting  in  Montgomery,  Ala, ,   to  discuss  the  fight  on 
the  fruit  fly  in  J'lorida.     Commenting  on  this  m.eeting  and  the  matters 
considered,  the  Ho^jston  (Tex.)  Fost-Dispatch.  said:   'The  commissioners 
need  to  he  vigilant  in  adopting  protective  m.ea.sures  against  an  in- 
vasion of  this  pest.     It  has  appeared  at  various  places  in  the  ^'^^orld, 
and  ^.^-hereever  it  has  appeared,  it  has  Drought  disaster  to  the  fruit 
growing  industry.     It  is  one  of  the  m.ost  destructive  enemies  of  the 
cit/rus  fruit  tree  that  the  producers  have  ever  encoimtered.  Citrus 
fruit  is  an  important  crop  along  the  C-ulf  coast  and  in  the  Eio  G-r?ndG 
Valley  section  of  Texas,  and  it  is  oecomlng  more  imioortant  each  year. 
It  is  a  source  of  wealth  destired  to  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  all  this  region,  if  the  trees  can  he  kept  clear  of  damaging  pests, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.     The  C-ulf  Coast  States  and  the 
Pacific  coast  citrus  fruit  districts  have  a  great  deal  at  staJ^e  in 
this  fight  on  the  inva..dors,  and  the  departm.ents  of  agriculture  of  the 
Staitos  referred  to  are  justified  in  maintaining  quarantines  against 
Florida,  as  long  as  they  helieve  there  is  danger  of  the  pest  heing 
introduced  into  their  orchards.    At  this  tim.e  there  are  no  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  the  fly  in  Florida.     The  Federal  G-overnment  has 
carried  on  a  war  to  eradica.te  it  from  the  districts  in  the  Peninsula 
State  in  which  it  m^ade  its  appearance  a  year  or  more  ago,  a.nd  Federal 
officials  helieve  their  campaign  against  it  has  heen  successful. 
Until  State  officials  are  likewise  convinced,  they  are  under  a  duty 
to  continue  their  protective  measures.     The  foregoing  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  matter  as  it  stands  to-day.     Florida  is  hy  no  m.cans 
the  only  Scate  tha.t  is  concerned,  although  the  hrLint  of  fruit  fly 
sffliction,  as"  well  as  the  work  of  eradication  of  this  pest,  has 
fallen  on  this  State.     Other  States,   quite  natura.llj-^  do  not  want 
to  he  m.ade  to  suffer  similarly  ancv,  therefore,  are  not  to  he  con- 
demned for  taking  what  may  appear  like  drastic  action  in  whatever  way 
tha.t  is  deem.ed  host  for  the  protection  of  their  fri.iit  and  vegetahle 
growers, ..." 

Master  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  January  25  says:  "At 

Farmers        Trenton  last  week  four  New  Jersey  farmers  were  presented  Master 

Fa^rmer  medals  hy  Pennsylvania  Farmer  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Agriculturist.     This  week  at  Harrishiirg  10  farmers  from  Pennsylvania 
and  one  each  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  will  he  honored  in  like 
ma^nner.     On  Fehruaa-y  fifth  three  West  Virginia  farmers  will  he  named 
and  given  m.edals,  all  these  events  talking  place  at  the  time  of  the 
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e.iimial  ip.iT'ers'   3tr,te--ic'3  re'^^tings .     "Jithcut  exception  these  Mc-Ftor 
Jarmers  f-re  ploiieers  in  GO":e  ":hc3e  c-T  agricvlt^re .     The^^  aave  brohen 
awav  from  the  traditions  of  the  2^ast,   f^et  their  feces  tc'^:pnrl  the  f^j-ture 
and  a'oplied  the  tools  of  science  7:ith  the  ^^'ill  for  achievenient  Thich 
has  characterized  the  pathfinO.ers  of  all  time.     lict  a,lGne  are  these 
men  the  T)ioneers  of  a  ne"'  era,   since  the;^-  rre  hut  a  f  e^"'  of  the  hundreds 
nominr^ted  hy  neihfbors  as  -^'orth^^  of  honor.     This  ari::V  is  '^-orhing  out 
the  answer  to  the  'agricultural  problem';  its  mer-hers  are  surveying 
ne^""  territory/'  and  by  their  example  are  giving  us  a  uromhse  of  a  better 
da^'  in  farming." 

itato  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  Jc nuar"  Ic:  says: 

"Overpro-      "In  The  Progressive  Parm,er  of  r;ece"-:ber  21  re  cclle  l  attention  to  the 
dr.ction       learning  of  H.  S.  Etheridge,   chief  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 

Markets,  against  an  overproduction  of  early  Irish  "ootatoes.     Even  now 
there  is  som.e  evidence  of  intentions  to  plant  beyond  a  safe  acreage. 
The  southern  farmior  is  sujffering  from,  overproduction  of  peanuts,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton,  and  the  inevitably  lo-^  nrices  that  follow. 
Mr,  Etheridge  said  ^^q  'should  not  plant  over  35,CC0  acr^s  of  the  early 
1950  crop,'  and  we  now  offer  the  sugi:estion  that  gro"^"ers  '"ho  are  not 
experienced  in  the  culture  of  early  rjotatocs  let  the  crop  alone  or  at 
least  plant  Tery  lightl".-.     I'ot  m.any  "ho  produced  earlj'  r.otatccs  in 
1928  will  soon  forget  their  disaonointmont  and  losses  from,  the  higli 
yield  and  lo"-  Drice  of  that  3-ear' s  crop,  and  the  eatrly  potato  growers 
of  1929  are  still  enjc^ung  tlie  urofits  from:  their  crop  which  was 
marketed  at  a  urico  averaging  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  the 


1928  crop.    Sut  there  is  another  caus 


0  0: 


losses  to  the  grower,  and 


this  is  c'u;-0  to  the  one-sided  inspsctfton  plan.     'Point  of  ori^rin' 
inspection  ujider  EederoA  authority  ha.s  been  of  ^reat  benefit  to  pro- 
ducer, buyer,  and  cons-omer  alike.     On  the  other  r.anf  there  is  great 
need  for  nrotecting  the  producer  who  ships  on  consignment  by  safe- 
gu-arding  him:  at  the  point  of  deliver^''  as  well  as  at  point  of  origin.^ 


jforestation  An  editorial  in  Cominercial  '7est  for  Jarroa.rj-  13  says:  "South 

South      Daliota  '^ill  be  enriched  by  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees,   if  the 
:ota         proposal  of  Prank  D.  Kriebs,   secretary  of  agriculture  for  that  State, 
is  ca.rried  out.     In  a  recent  ntatemient  to  trie  Dress  of  South  Dakota, 
he  urges  that  its  "orairie  vastness  be  silhouetted  '^uth  spa.cious  groves 
on  everjr  fa.rmi.     He  irrges  that  tree  olanting  this  comhntv  s;oring  be  m-ade 
a  state-wide  enterprise.     "ot  only  '-ull  tree  planting  urove  a  blessing 
to  the  TDeople  of  South  Da;iota,  but  ui:der  the  ^:rovision-  of  a  la:;'^ 
enacted  by  the  1317  legislature,  they  will  receive  a-  bo-jjity  of  $5 
per  acre  for  a  neriod  of  ten  years  for  each  acre  ndanted  to  trees.  It 
is  a  fine  thing  to  do  to  plant  trees,   especia.lly  in  areas  where  none 
has  grown  naturally,  and  we  hope  that  people  of  South  Dakota  heed 
Secretary  Kriebs'  aT^peal  to  beautify  every  farm  hom.e  '^jith  a  beautiful 
grove , " 

»ad  An  editorial  in  The  Daily    Axg^^is-Leader  (SiorJ:  Palls,  S.Dak.) 

)evelop-      for  Januar:,.-  1?  says:   "Pew  forecasters  '-^o"ald  have  been  so  optimustic 
lent  in        as  to  predict  a  5:cod  roads  program  as  extensive  as  tha„t  which  has  been 
louth  cond-ucted  in  South-  Dakota.     The  orogress  that  has  been  m.ade  is  cc-^tainlr 

Dakota         much  in  advance  of  estim.atcs  and  truly  m.arvelcus,     G-ravel  roads  now 
connect  all  the  major  cities  of  the  State  ^^'ith  extremely  few 
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communities  that  do  not  have  one  or  more  gravel  routes  entering-  them. 
General  travel  is  now  "oossihle  on  all-^^ravel  rop.ds  on  trips  of  some 
di^.tance.     The  value  of  the  improved  roads  in  South  Dahota  is  almost 
heyond  comprehension.     The^^  have  facilitated    transportation.  They 
have  Drought  sections  of  the  State  closer  together.     Marketing  of  farm 
products  is  on  a  much  better  "basis.     Tr-^-vel,  once  restricted,  is  now 
common.     Places,  once  unlmown,  no  longer  "belong  in  that  ca.tegory.  The 
interesting  Blade  Hills  country  hcas  "been  m.ade  available  to  residents 
of  the  State  as  well  as  those  of  other  Strtes..." 


Section  3 
MAZKST  QpOTATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  Jan.  28. — Livestoch  ^orices  :  Slaughter  cpttle,  caives  and  vealers 

steers  (1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice^$12. 50  to  $15.50;   co^-'s,  good 
and  choice  $8  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do'^T.)  good  and  choice  $12  to 
$15;  vea„lrrs,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $16;  feeder  and  -  tocher  cp^ttle 
steers,  good  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavj-  weight  hogs  (250-550 
lbs.)  medium,   good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.30;  light  lights  (130-150 
lbs.)  mediun  to  choice  $9.60  to  $10.50;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.15  (soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roasting 
pigs  excluded  from  above  quotations).     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs,  good  an.d  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $12  to  $13.15;  feeding  lambs 
(range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50. 

G-rain  prices:     Ho.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (lofo  protein) 
Minnea:oolis  $1.25j  to  $1.28>:;  h"o.2  rc-d  printer  KaJisas  City  $1.24  to 
$1.26;  Ko.2  hard  winter  (l2^o  protein)  Kansas  City  $1,151-  to  $1.16; 
Ho. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Chicago  $1.20^;  Kansas  City 
$1.14  to  $1.14i;  No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  7oi  to  74:^d']  Kansas 
City  75-|-  to  77(i;  No. 3  yellovj  corn  Chicago  S2(i;  Minneapolis  78i  to 
SOii;  Ka.nsas  City  79^^  to  81^;  No. 3  white  oats  Chicago  44i  to  45^; 
Minneapolis  4li  to  42^^;  Kansas  City  43^  to  44i^. 

Maine  'sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.7O-$0.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  m.arkets;  $2.25-$2.30  f  .o.b.  Pre s que  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.55-$2.70  carlot  sables  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$2.35  f  .o.b.  Waupaca.     Maryland  and  Delawa.re  yellow  sweet  potatoes 
sold  at  $1.10-$1.60  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.  Tennessee 
Nancy  Halls,  house  cured,  $1.55-$1.50  in  the  Middle  West.     New  York 
Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at  $45-$58  bulk  per  ton  in  tenninal  markets; 
$45-$50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  t^'-pe  $1.75-$2,50  per  li- 
bushel  haffxper  in  eastern  citieB,     Texas  round  t^^e  $4-$4.25  per  crate 
in  Chicago.    New  York  Baldwin  apples  brought  $5-$6  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  G-reenings  $6.25-$6.75.     Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per 
bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  12  points  to  16.38^  per  lb.     On  the  E^ina  day  last  yeax  the 
price  stood  at  18.67(?^.    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  12  points  to  16.95r^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  13  points  to  16. 74^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37i^;  91  score,  37^^;  90  score,  36;g^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No .  1  fresh  jbTiCrican  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  17-1  to  18^;  Single  Daisies,  21^  to  2l|-^;  Young  Aj^icricas, 
22^.   (Prepared  bjr  Bu.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Serv  ice,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEDEHj\L  The  press  to-day  reports:   "Under  t].ie  terms  of  a  l)ill 

ROi\X>  FUNDS         passed  'oy  the  Senrte  yesterday,  the  Qo ^/eminent  will  exT^end 

$300,000,000  in  the  next  three  years  in  the  improvement  of  roads, 
in  cooperation  rith  the  States.     Of  this  total  $50,000,000  rill 
"be  disbursed  hcfore  July  1,  in  addition  to  the  $75,000,000  already  made  avail- 
able for  the  current  fiscal  year.     Of  the  rest,  $125,000,000  will  he  errpended 
in  the  fiscal  year  1932  and  a  like  amount  in  the  ficcal  year  1933,  ma^iiinp;  a 
three-year  total  of  $375,000,000.     The  hill,  ^.-hich  has  already  passed  the  House, 
increases  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  the  amount  per  m.ile  that  may  he  used  in  roa.d 
"buildinc^.     Testimony  before  the  House  roa.ds  coiTunittee  showed  tha,t^l5,000  a  mile 
wa'^^  not  aJways  ample  for  building  projects  in  which  the  Federal  G-overrj'nent  joined 
Fith  the  States  and  proved  inadequa^te  in  many  instances,   so  that  hiph^w^s  had 
to  be  widened, ..." 


MINT  G-ROWERS  A  South  Bend,  Ind,  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  says: 

TO  Ul\iITE  "P.  F.  Friblee  of  Starke  County,  Ind.  ,  was  elected  temporary  chair- 

man of  the  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  Michie'an  mint  p:rowers  at 
a  meeting  at  South  Bend.     The  m.eetin^^  was  preliminary  to  one  to 
be  held  on  Febrii.nry  6  to  organize  the  <5:rowers.     lYith  90  per  cent  of  the  pepper- 
mint oil  used  in  the  United  States  prodiiced  within  a  ratdius  of  fifty  miles  of 
South  Bend,  the  organization  to  he  formed  will  be  designed  pra..ctically  to  con- 
trol the  output  of  the  oil." 


BRITISH  ECOHOMIC  An  Associ-  ted  Press  dispatch  to-day  from  London  says: 

COUNCIL  "The  Economic  Advisory  Council,  upon  which  Prime  Minister 

MacDonald  coujits  greatly  for  the  successful  solution  of  G-reat 
B'utain' s  economic  ills,  ^^,111  consist  of  five  memhers  of  the 
Cabinet  a.nd  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Prime  Minister  beca.use  of  their  special 
laiowledge  and  experience  in  indu^'tr^'"  and  economucs.  .  .  .The  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil will  be  the  Prime  Minister.     The  other  Cabinet  members  will  bo  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  unemplQjmient 
problem;  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Such  other  ministers  as  may  be  s^ammoned  from  tim.e  to  time  by  the  Prime  Minister 
also  will  work  on  the  council." 


FOOD  COST  IN  The  annual  expenditure  for  hunan  food  in  France  amonnts 

FRANCE  to  about  115  billion  francs  ($4,600,000,000),   and  that  for  feeding 

stuffs  to  ahout  50  billion  ($1 , 200 , 000 , 000) ,  a  grand  total  of 
145  billion  ($5,800,000,000).     The  cost  of  all  public  services  is 
only  about  one-fifth  of  this.   (jop.r.  of  Home  Econ.  ,  Feb.) 
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Section  2 

The  extent  ajid  rli strioiition  of  electric  service  ar^ 


Electric 

Service  in  indicated  "by  the  estimate  recently  made 


'OU£h:ly 


ov 


.e  I'ationcol  Sleet ric  Lin-ht 


lomes 


Association  of  the  nuinher  of  all  homes  in 


ni:aTioer  of  domestic  consumers  (as  nearly  as  can  ho  calcnla 


the  United  States,  the 
ted  f ro- 


ne 


the  a^-oroximate  extent 


records  of  the  electric  light  ccm;oanies)  £ 
to  which  the  homes  in  the  vario-c.s  Strites  are  now  electrified, 
special  com"^oiitations  for  fa.rms.     This  snal-'sis  shO''''s  that  at  th 
of  June,     19,430,000,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  23,808,000  homes  ir 


it] 


United  St;  ti 


'ere  wired  and  received. 


tr 


:ervice  daily. 


;ne 
)nT- 


in.?  1928  m.ore  than  one  million  domestic  consLimc 


^'ere  add 


ea  to  zh 


lines  of  the  light  and  power  companies,  ^^-hich,  ad  led  to  the  n^omher  of 
homes  receiving  electric  service  for  the  first  tim.e  during  the  previoiis 
seven  years,  mieans  that  from  Ja^nuary  1,  1920,   to  jDecomhcr  31^  1928, 
no  less  tha.n  9,647,000  Americsai  hom.os  were  electrified.     In  certain 
States,   such  a.s  ^0':^  Jersey,  Xew  Yorh,  and  Calif orni 


homo ! 


are 


1-od.     As  rc2:ards  elcctricit; 


1,  pracCticall^-  all 
the  farm,  at  the  hcr^innins: 


of  1929,   electric  service  was  supplied  to  7,2  "oer  cent  of  the 
6,315,050  farms  of  the  count r^-".    ("^loise  Da.vison,   in  Journal  of 


Hom.e  Scon, 


i^arm 

Board  a: 
Fu.tures 


Alan  E.  Temiolc 
Futures  !iarhets"  in  Co 


in  loart:   "^ith  c 
Sedora.l  Farm  Eoa.rd  laf 


.ea 


ioarc. 


0 

the  I SI 
futures  mar  he 
of  the  e X ch- an 
ver:^"  neces 
Qualified 


the  ax the 
CO  anc"  S: 
acade:-".ic 
t  ^'^^eeh  visabi 
;"stcm  of  maxj 


■-e; 

r-ther 


r  of  "The  Sar 

na-^ce  for  Jan 
re'~erva  tion,  : 
sod  the  couto 
ctin-  to  he  e 


tha.t  th 

regime  would  ignore,  or  disxlac 
s  a.s  at  T^resent  constituted.  Th 
OS  and  announced  that  the"  '""oul(5 


'ar 
ihe 


hed<2un5:  facilities  urc 


announc  ^nont  tiy  ^^tatirx 
100-per  cent  cooperative  m?r:.rctine  sy 
oe  dis'oensed  ^"uth.     This  nronouncexicn 


Board  and  The 
-xy  29.     :^e  says 
hers  of  the 
and  Train  trades 
tahli  shed  under 

any  ''"ay,  the 
nraised  the  service 
rtinue  to  use  the 
-idoci..     Ix  t^e  next  Dreath  they 
their  oelief  t^at  unler  a 
-tem  the  futx.res  exchanges  could 
:  of  the  Jar-i  Board' s  intent 


e  lUr- 

sins"  of 


natural  1''  gratifies  those  tXlo  have  created  a.nd  he.::c  xoing  t 
tures  exchanges,   to  provide  price  insurance  in  the  merchand 
agricultural  coxxxodities,     A^id  the  qualif 3'Ung  st•^toment  need  cause 
no  a.larm.     It  is  amon^-^  those  outxivinxs  which  are  interestinx,  if 


true.     It  is 

tim.o  to  come 


not  lihcl^.'"  even  to  he  xut  to  the  test  for  such  a  lon^? 


the  "ore sent  zenera.tion  of  f- 


worrj^. 
Stone, 


Carl  Williams 
vice  chai  rm.an , 


cotton  moXxhe 


01 


¥.'er 


hrohors  need  not 
-  -     ^ame  s  C . 

intentions  of 
mar:  TO -Co.  Both 

stated  in  positive  terxiS  the  economic  service  'X'ich  futuxes  ti-ading 
performs  and  announced  ^'^'ithou.t  quadifi cation  that  the  services  of 
the  exchanges  wox.ld  he  employed  hy  the  cer.tral  cooperative  oodles 


>oard  with  resxect  to  the 


the  "oar; 
men         made  xuhl: 
use  of  the  futures 


the 


set  u""D  under  Sarmi  Board  ausxices  to  m_arhet  cotton  and  wh^eat .  .  .  . 


Klein  on 

Modern 

Industry 


Last  Sunday  niiht  Dr.  Julius  IClein,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  told  a.  radio  a,udience  that,  despite  t'''e  ax"oa.rent  draw-- 


hacks  of  the 


"m.achine  age," 


hefore  eaualed.  Ei 


it  ha; 
believed  tha.t 


xrovided  livi 


tanda^rds  neve: 


tne  new 


ohs  hrouxht  into  hein;; 


"by  our  steadily  mounting  levels  of  living  sho" 
care  of  all  the  m.en  and  women  displaced  hy  the  machine, 
editorial  on  the  talk.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 


an 


January  28  says: 
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"This  is  encov.T€i.giii^^ ,   Vaou'^h  it  rmi}^  not  'mitie-'jte  a±  all  the  "iiardships 
admttedly  iiisepc?ra.'ole  from  the  'rise  of  tlie  mechanical  rohot.'  How 
larsre  a  place  the  robot  aJready  occixoies  Doctor  Klein  illustrated  "by 
the  statement  tha.t  in  one  aiitomooile  frame  plant  only  SCO  men  are  re- 
quired to  su^oervise  the  Toro^^hiction  of  oet^een  7,000  a.nd  9,000  frames 
daily,  '^diereas  in  a  Euror)ean  plant  200  m.en  turn  out  only  thirtj/-five 
f ramies  a  day.     Chviously  readjustments  are  in  order,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying?- to  reflect  that  the  "orohlems  presented  are  engaging  the  minds 
of  pra.ctical  men  in  industry  and  government...." 

Russia  CoTa'-ierce  and  Finance  for  Ja.nuar^"  15  sa.ys:   "While  WaJter  Luranty 

relates  in  the  Ne'"'  Yorh  Tim.es  the  resumption  of  m.ilitant  socialization 
policies  hy  the  Soviet  Ocvernment  and  its  plans  to  end  all  rjrivate 
trade  in  the  country,   a':'  a  result  of  Yhich  he  loots  for  a.  social  up- 
heaval in  the  siDring,  and  from  Germany  comes  the  story  of  a  Dlot  to 
ruin  the  Soviet  G-overnment '  s  plans  oy  flooding  the  country  with 
counterfeit  notes,  Raphael  Ahramiovi tch,  Russian  Socialist  leader  ¥'ho 
has  been  living  in  G-ermany  as  a.  mcmher  of  the  foreign  delegation  and 
central  cora^-^ittee  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  party  opposed  to 
the  oresent  regime,   states  in  the  Tim.es  his  conviction  that  the 
Soviet  G-overnment  is  'faxing  a  showdo"/^'n'   and  must  face  toward  the 
Right  or  m.ect  its  Waterloo.     The  ^govormment '  s  victories,  he  says, 
are  on  paper,  ^"'ith  results  that  are  sad.     The  five-:/ear  industrial 
program  may  "be  m.ore  successful  in  spots  than  the  agricultural  exper- 
im.ent ,  hut  the  situation  will  remain  unsolved  because  the  respective 
branches  of  So^det  industry  do  not  synchronize  and  do  not  correspond 
to  the  axtual  ne^ds  of  the  comitry.     The  reason,  he  says,  is  lack  of 
capital,  poor  organization,  poor  mana?em.ent  and  poor  technical  equip- 
m.ont.     The  unemployed  number  7,000,000  and  the  Soviet  G-overrjment  can 
find  no  way  to  put  them  ait  productive  work.     ITo  one  can  got  any  gov- 
ernTnont  aid  or  secure  machirier3.''  or  equipm^ent  for  any  kind  of  produc- 
tive enterprise  unless  he  is  T)ersona  grata  to  the  goverrm.ont.  Spcal'- 
ing  of  the  repressive  mea^sures  of  the  govorrjuent  in  forcing  through 
its  "orograms,  he  says  that  there  have  been  over  500  executions  in 
the  last  six  weeks  for  'obstructing  the  goverrjnent .  '     The  Russian 
press  is  assailing  the  failure  of  Indus tr^f  to  meet  the  government's 
program. " 

Stock^/ards  An  editorial  in  The  Daily-Ar^rus  Leader  (Sioiax  Falls,  S.Dak.) 

for  January  13  says:   "Thursday  of  last  week  sot  a  new  record  in  the 
volume  of  truck  business  handled  at  the  Sioux  Falls  Stockyards,  an 
institution  that  ha..s  been  in  operation  for  15  years.     The  record  of 
Thursday,  however,  lasted  only  until  Friday  when  hog  receipt  records 
of  all  classes  went  overboard  to  give  way  for  new  marks,    La^t  week 
as  a  whole  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  recorded  at  the  local 
ya.rds.     The  Sioux  Falls  Stockj^ards  is  a  South  Dal^ota  institution  that 
is  growing  in  scope  and  importance.     It  should.     South  Dal^ota  is  a 
great  hog  State  and  there  is  no  reason  w^hy  there  shouldn't  be  a  groat 
hog  market  within  the  borders  of  the  State,     The  growth  of  the  local 
yards  is  a  m.atter  of  real  interest.     It  provides  a  closer  market  for 
thousands  of  hog  and  cattle  men.     The  developm.ent  of  this  business 
hero  adds  another  largo  concern  to  those  that  arc  being  developed  in 
South  Dakota.     Good  roads  have  facilitated  the  marketing  of  livestock 
j:^ero.     Railroads  ha,ve  extended  somie  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of 


I 
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this  marlcct.     Manj^  South  Da^xtans  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  their 
marketing  here  and  the  territory  in  the  field  of  the  local  yrr  ds  has 
"been  constantly  e:'rpr-.ndin,£^,     TranF-portation  outlets  to  new  areas  are 
oeing  oTjened  reOT.larlj^.     The  local  yards  e.re  developin-:^  an  e:':cellent 
reputa.tion  for  close  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  customers. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  "business.     In  the 
years  to  come,  the  Sioux  j'alls  StoCi:.y^.vrds  should  ^rrow  stea.dily.  " 


Trees 


I 


Depart- 
ment of 
j\gri  cul- 
ture 


An  editorial  in  Michigan  Farmer  for  January  18  says:  "IThen  a 
man  ?:ives  the  schools  of  his  coujaty  25,000,000  seedling  trees,  Then 
he  supplies  4,500,000  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  when  he  generously  hcachs 
up  a  Dig  forestry  movem.ent  'put  on  "by  the  Kiwanis  Club,   that  maJi,  ^'^'e 
would  say,  has  faith  in  trees.     Such  a.  man  is  Frank  Betz  of  Indiana. 
We  need  m.en  witji  faith  in  trees.     Michigan  needs  them  most  ur.T-ently — 
not  one  man,  hut  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them.     Ja.rm.ers  in  particu- 
la.r  should  oe  stron?  for  tree  crops.     Trees  put  value  in  waste  land; 
furnish  products  that  are  in  increasing  demand;  cut  down  the  acres 
to  oe  used  for  growing  other  crops  now  produced  in  excess;  and  can  he 
cared  for  largely  by  winter  labor  that  is  now  wasted.     T?/ing  our  faith 
to  trees  shows  a  high  tj/pe  of  social  genius,  and  is  bound  to  be  good 
bus  i  ne  s  s , " 


Section  5 

In  a  review  of  the  Annuad  HeoQrt  of  the  Bureau  of  Hom.e 


IHconomiic s ,  Journal  of  Plome  Economics 


or 


iry  s 


's : 


.  .The 


services  rendered  by  publications ,   correspond.ence ,  and  exhibits 
from  the  bureau,  have  continued  on  the  excellent  level  of  previou.s 
years.     The  editorial  traditions  inherited  from  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  nutrition  work  of  the  department  are  maintaining  the  emphasis  on 
accuracy  and  clearness  of  statem^ent,   especially  in  popular  bulletins. 
The  recent  improvement  in  the  a.ppearance  of  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  set  new  standards  for  this  phase  of  the  department's  work  and  are 
likely  to  influence  those  of  other  bureaus,  to  the  increa.se  of  their 
usefulness.     In  the  departm.ent '  s  radio  service,  the  bureau  furnished 
during  the  year  140  menus  aiud  78  new  recipes,  not  to  riention  radio 
talks  given  by  members  of  the  staff  for  the  noon-hour  programs  broad- 
cast over  an  exten:_;ive  network.     The  correspondence  of  the  bureau 
has  increased  over  50  per  cent  and  ha.s  called  for  answers  to  over 
15,000  letters  asking  for  inf ormxa^tion  on  a  wide  range  of  hom.e  econoxmicr- 
topics.     Considorins';  the  sm.all  size  of  the  bureau,  staff,  the  extent 
and  quality  of  these  services  speak  well  for  its  value  as  a  clearing- 
hous  e  for  hom.e  e  co  nomi  c  s .  " 
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Section  4 
MJBKET  QUOTATIONS 

Farm 

Prodiicts  Jan.  29. — Livestock  prices :     Slaijghter  cattle,  calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  IDs.)  good  and  choice  $12.50  to  $15.50; 
cows,  s-ood  and  choice  $8  to  $10.50;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  do^n)  ;?"ood 
and  choice  $11.75  to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $16; 
feeder  and  stocker  cattle  steers,   Tood  and  choice  $10.50  to  $11.50; 
heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediiim,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to 
$10.50;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medinm  to  choice  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  medi-um,  good  and  choice  $9  to  $10  (soft 
or  oily  hc^rs  and  roasting  T;igs  excliided  from  above  quotations)  . 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:    Lamb's,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dov^'n) 
$12  to  $13;  feeding  lambs  (rans-e  stock)  mediizn  to  choice  $10.50  to 
$12.50.' 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.35  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  markets;  $2.25~$2.30  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Rouiid  Whites  $2.55-$2.70  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
mostly  $2.35  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Ne'.^'  York  Danish  type  cabbage  closed  at 
$45-$58  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $45-$50  i.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  pointed  type  $1.75-$2.50  per  l-^r-bushel  hajnper  in  eastern 
cities.     Texas  round  t^rpe  $4-$4. 25  per  cra.te  in  Chica.go.     Ue^^'  York 
Bald^^'in  ap:oles  brought  $5-$6  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  G-reenings 
$6.25~$6.75.     Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Danish  t;^^e  cabbage  closed  at  $50-$60  bul]'  "per  ton  in 
eastern  markets;  $48~$50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  -Qointed  type 
$2-$2.25  per  l-g--bushel  hamper'  in  L"ow  Yorl~  City. 

Average  price  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miarkets 
declined  38  points  to  16^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  'price  was  18. 60^;^  per  lb.    March  future  contra.cts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  39  points  to  16.56(^,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  41  points  to  16.53(^. 

ITholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  a„t  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37^^;  91  score,  37^;  90  score,  36^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  17^^  to  18^;  Single  Daisies,  2li^  to  21g^;  Young 
Americas,  22^. 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (l3^  protein) 
Minncajpolis  $1.25  to  $1.25|;  No. 2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.23  to 
$1.24;  No. 2  hard  winter  (l2i^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14^  to  $1.16; 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  $1.13  to  $1.14  Kansas  City. 
No. 3  mixed  corn  Minneapolis  73  to  74^;  Kansas  City  75|  to  76-|r/5; 
No. 3  yellow  corn  Chicago  81^  to  83^;  Minneapolis  78  to  80^;  Kansas 
City  79i  to  80|-^;  No, 3  white  oats  Chicago  43  to  44,|flf;  Minneapolis 
39  3/3  to  40  7/8^i;  Kansas  City  44  to  45^.   (Prepared' by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presentinj*  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  ajiriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BEAN  MAHOTING-  The  Federal  ±'arr.  Board  January  29  a.poroved  or.-ani  zation 

ORG-AITIZATION      plains  for  a„  nations!  a,SEOcis.tio?n  to  merchandise  dry  'beans  vhich 

were  siibmitted  "by  representatives  oi  cooperativep.  in  the  hean 

i  ndu3  try.   ( A.  ? , ,  Jan .  30 . ) 


SZEKIEL  TO  The  loress  to-ciay  reiDorts  tha.t  Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekiel, 

lABlfi  BOARD  senior  agricultural  econorr.ist  in  the  Bureau  of  A,^-^ri cultural 

Economics,  Department  of  At'^ri  culture ,  was  named  yesterday  as 
assistant  chief  economist  of  tlie  Federal  Farm  Board.     He  will 
assume  his  d-uties  tomorrow  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Davis,  lomerly  of 
the  Food  Research  Institiite  of  Leland  Stanfo^i-d  University,  who  is  the  hoard's 
chief  economdst. 


PARKI'ijAY  LEG-  The  press  to-day  reports  that  th.e  House  yesterday  passed 

ISLATIOU  the  Cramton  hill  authorizing  $23,000,000  for  the  development  of 

a  G-eorge  Washington  Henorial  Par:r,vay  along  the  Potomac  and  for 
the  purchase  of  parh  Lands  within  Wa.shington.     The  hill  now  goes 

to  the  Senate. 


YALE  FORESTRY  A  Now  Haven  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  throe  gifts  to 

G-IFTS  the  Y'alc  School  of  Forestry  announced  j^^esterday  include  a 

$100,000  endo^'^'mcnt  rccoivod  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starling  W.  Childs 
of  Now  Yorh  City;  increase  of  his  foundation  hy  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack  of  Lalic'TOod,  N.J.,  to  $525,000,  and  the  transfer  to  the  school  of  a  tract 
of  forest  land,  in  Tolland  and  'Vindham  Counties,  Connecticut,  aggregating  nearljr 
8,000  acres,  hy  Gcorq^e  Hewitt  Myers  of  Washington.     The  report  says:  "These 
g"ifts,  all  closely  rcl^\ted  in  purpose,  constitute  a.  new  project,  supplementing 
and  grea.tly  strengthening  the  ^orh  aud  fa.cilities  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  the 
university  announced..." 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  School  children  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina,  have 

TO  PLANT  TREES  ho  en  organized  to  plant  walnut  trees,  according  to  th.e  press  of 
January  31, 


INTERNATIONAL  A  Easel ,  Switzerland,  dispatch  to-day  sa.ys  there  is  every 

Sank  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ban]<:  for  International  Settlements, 

sot  UTD  under  the  Young  reparations  plan,  will  oiocn  in  Basel  for 

husiness  Aoril  1. 


FAE?1^  II\1PLEI^SNT  Ex-oorts  of  agricultural  implements  from  the  United  States 

EXPORTS  during  Deccrahcr  were  valued  at  $12 , 273 , 4-69  , an  increase  of  aMost 

;So^000,000:  bvcir  the  amount  of  Decemher,  1928,  according  to  the 
agricultural  implement  division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
»  (Press,  Jan.  30.) 
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Section  2 

Coyotes  in  An  editorial  in  Himter-Trpder-Trcp^oer  for  Feuruciry  sa^.^s  t 

Alaska  '^Wild  animals,  as  •'^-ell  as  hmian  oein^rs,  are  disjoo^ed  to  migrate  aM 

to  occupy  nev^  territory  ^^hicii  may  a-opeal  to  them  as  offering-  m.ore 
possibilities  than  their  previous  hahitat.     Alaska  is  ex-oeriencing 
a  manii estation  of  this  tendency  in  an  nn"'"elcome  invasion  hy  the 
co3?'ote,  common  to  our  western  'olalns  hut  until  recentl;^"  unkno'^^n  in 
the  far  I\'orth.     The  first  coyotes  entered  Alas]:a  in  1915,   it  is 
claimed,  finding  their  way  from  Ym^on  territor^,^  in  northern  Canada 
into  the  headwaters  of  the  T'anana  River  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
Yul^on  throughout  almost  its  entire  length  and  have  invaded  other  sec- 
tions of  Alaska,  including  the  valley  of  the  Y^al-ion  throughout  almost 
its  entire  length  and  have  invaded  other  sections  of  Alaska,  including 
the  valley  of  the  Porcu;oine  of  the  north  and  the  Henai  peninsula  on 
the  south.     They  have  invaded  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskol-V\dm  River 
and  are  preying  uoon  the  reindeer  which  graze  in  the  vicinity  of 
l^ortcn  Bay.     Tur -hearing  animals  suffer  fromi  this  invasion,  i^articular- 
ly  the  fox,  which  are  frequently  entirel^^  driven  out  of  their  nonnel 
range,  and  the  f^ir  industry  which  de'o ends  greatly  uoon  the  for  suff'irs 
accordingly.     The  great  hreeding  area,  of  mi grptor^,^  waterfowl  in  the 
delta  of  the  Yiiron  is  threatened.     The  devastation  which  mhght  reason- 
ably "be  expected  should  these  aniiTiads  overruji  the  nesting  ^rounds  of 
waterfowl  wouuld  seriously  impair  the  norm^al  hatch  of  hirds.  Alaslia 
a,nd  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  'l-ovGrrmient  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation.     Congress  has  miS-de  a.  ^miall  aio'oropria- 
tion  of  S5,C00  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  carry  on  predatorj^ 
ani""al  control  work  in  Alaska,  which  has  keen  supplemented  hy  an  a.p- 
DroToriation  of  $50,000  hy  the  Territorial  government     of  Alaska  for 
the  biennial  period  ending  March  51,  1951..." 

arm  Ma-  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  January  29  says: 

chinery        "Reference  to  the  present  as  the  'machine  age'  and  rather  gencrall;y  • 
Dressing  that  the  use  of  miP.chinery,  now  doing  a  thousand  things 
tha.t  wore  done  by  hand  a  fc^'  years  ago,  and  faster  and  better;  it  lhas 
not  usua.113^  been  thought  that  the  mia chine  has  reached  the  fa.rm.  This 
is  ^^'rong.     The  m.achine  is  invading  the  farm  lands,  even  as  it  gained 
greater  hold  in  factories  and  workshops.     Tractors  and  trucks  have 
come  to  be  as  famhlia.r  in  the  ruxal  sections  as  auto-.iobile s  on  the 
highwa3/7S  and  city  streets.     Of  course  there  are  not  3*0 1  as  m.any  farm- 
ers using  machinery  to  a  considerable  extent  as  would  be  the  case  of 
manui acturer.'s ,  but  the  horse  and  mule  are  being  steadily  displaced, 
and  methods  of  farming  change  rapidlj^  as  the  tra^ctor  and  the  truck 
are  introduced.     It  is  rem.arked  in  a  report  made  by  the  American  Re- 
search Found^.tion  that  the  use  of  m.achine  Dower  on  Anorican  farms, 
in  the  form,  of  trucks  and  tractors,  has  ^ncrea?ed  12?  per  cent  in 
the  1^-st  five  years ....  According  to  the  report,  the  East  ITorth 
CentraJ  States,   comuosed  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  lead  in  the  use  of  trucks  and  tractors,  as  gauged  by  work 
done  in  these  States,  doing  51    p^ercentap^c  of  the  total  horsepower 
work  on  their  farms  with  this  kind  of  "oower  equi'omient.     The  South 
Atlantic  States  rank  second  with  49  per  cent;   the  ITew  England  States 
come  next  with  46  loer  cent,  although  the  a.ctual  am.ount  of  work  done 
on  farms  is  smaller  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  Stakes.  The 
Pacific  Coast  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  rank 
fourth  ^.^ith  44  per  cent,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  rank  fifth 


-  o  - 
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^^'ith  43  per  cent.     Quite  interesting  ajid  satisfactory  it  is  to  find, 
throu?-h  this  authoi-itative  source,   that  the  South  Atlantic  States  a„re 
a.TCiOTi-2c  the  most  "crogres si^-e  and  have  turned  to  the  tractor  and  truch 
mo:  e  quickly  and  effectively  than  sore  of  the  other  States ....  The  ma- 
chine age  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  who  are  concerned  '^'ith  m.anuf actured  products,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  machine  when  adopted  oy  the  farmer  ^^-ould  oetter  con"'.itions 
in  a  -  r  i  cvl  t  ur  e .  " 

Hour  Pro-  Sari  ChaT^in  May  is  the  author  of  "Laking  The  Staff  of  Life" 

duction        in  World's  Work  for  J'ehruary.     he  ^ays  in  part:  "The  -ouhlic  is  not 

interested  in  the  figures  of  flour  production  emcept  as  they  concern 
the  "oossihility  of  the  creation  of  a  trust  in  th^  Toroduction  of  a 
"orime  food  requirement.     This  country  fully  realizes  the  necessity  of 
using  lrr-5-e  means  to  a.ccomiDlish  Irrge  results,  and  supplying  the  hrea-T 
of  its  -Qooulation  is  a  large  undertaking.     Considering  the  form.a.tion 
of  cor'9ora.tions ,   the  Touhlic  is  rightl}^  concerned,  ho'''ever,  in  determdn- 
ing  ^^'hether  s\-jch  gro'^"ths  are  malign  or  "beneficent — a  legitimate  and 
natural  development  of  trade  conditions  and  trends,  or  an  attemut  to 
establish  a  miono^oly  which  '"111  react  upon  the  cons^jmier  in  forcing  up 
the  n)rice  of  the  food  he  eats.     The  largest  of  our  mdlling  com;oaniiDS 
disclaims  any  intention  to  control  the  price  of  flour  through  its 
ahilit^'  to  m.prrof acture  in  large  quantities,  nor  does  it  count  for  its 
future  success  upon  heing  ahle  to  i?et  a  higher  price  than  is  dictated 
and  controlled  "by  competition.     That  i.t  shall  miake  a  fair  profit  from 
its  opera.tions  is,  of  course,   essential  to  its  continued  existence. 
This  it  expects  to  ea,rn  by  the  practice  of  economhes  in  miass  produc- 
tion— by  the  reduction  of  overhead  charges  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  adm^ini  strati  on,  manuf  acturin^r ,  and    mierchandi  sing.  ..  Hence  it 
seem.s  m.ore  than  ever  necessary  that  millers  should  have  a  strong  de- 
gree of  unified,   centralized  organization  and  miOvemient ;  the  many 
must  work  and  serve  as  one  in  order  to  be  effective.     And  exactly 
that  is  hapT}ening  in  the  industry  to-day." 

3jr  Animals  TTisconsin  now  lays  claim  to  the  title  of  leading  State  in  the 

in  Wiscon-     ranching  of  fur-bearing  animals.     It  is  a  new  industry,   this  raising 
sin  of  fox,  mink,  muskrat ,  and  rabbit  for  Milad^^'s  garments,  not  at  all 

like  that  of  the  fur  trader  and  trapper  of  wild  animals  ''^ko  played  so 
im-Dortant  a  part  in  o^^rfAiig  up  this  continent.     The  story  is  told  in 
the  7/isconsin  Magazine.    "The  next  timie  you  see  a  white  fur  evening 
wrap,  do  not   ^e  too  sure  tha^t  it  is  ermine;  it  m^ay  be  a  variety  of 
white  rabbit  produced  in  Wisconsin.  .  .Rabbit  fur,  ''"hen  dyed,  is  sold 
as  Pacific  seal,  Siberian  seal,  polar  seal,  Arctic  seal.,  or  under 
somiC  other  trade  name.     The  mirlc,  long  in  body  and  short  in  legs,  is 
miore  expensive  to  raise... A  dark  mink  pelt  may  be  worth  more  than 
$100.     Pox  farmln^^  offers  greater  hazards  and  therefore?  greater  re- 
wards.    The  aim.  is  to  produce  silver  black  pelts,  which  can  not  be 
imxitated.     The  largest  fox  farm  in  ?/isconsin  is  only  sixteen  3'ears 
old.     It  no'''-'  "oroduces  ^elts  onl'^,  leaj/ing  to  others  the  raising  of 
axiimals  for  breeding  purposes.     Last  year  its  shipment  to  the  fur 
auction  in  ITew  York  yielded  a  check  for  miorc  than  one  million  dollars. 
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Vegetable  An  editorial  in  Tlie  Hural  i'e7:-Yor-':er  for  January  IS  says: 

Consi;inDtion    "Pennsylvania' s  steadily  increa.sing  consuinption  of  fresh  vegotaoles 
in  Penn-      is  indicated  oy  figures  for  eight  years  sho"dng  annual  cr riot  receipts 
sylvania      of  six  hinds  of  vegeta,bles  e.t  15  cities  in  that  State.     According  to 
a  hulletin  is-^'ued  oy  the  Departir.ent  of  Agriculture  at  Hc?.rri shurg,  al- 
most every  state  in  the  Union,  and  Central  and  South  ATierica,  Canada, 
Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,   sell  these  products  in  Penns;^dvania.  mavvhets. 
Philadelphia,  Pittshurgh,  Scranton,  Reading,  Srie,  Harrishurg,  Wilhe^- 
Barre ,  Allento^n,  Johnstown,  Altcona,  Lancaster,  Eethlehem,  York, 
Willi ari=-'"oort  and  Easton  have  tahen  together  an  a.nnual  average  of 
17,124  cars  of  ca.hoage,  celery*,  lettuce,  onions  suinach  and  tomatoes 
during  the  past  eight  years.     A  year  ago  18,718  cars  were  \mloaded 
at  these  centers.     Lettuce  was  the  first  in  the  numoer  of  cars  ^jji- 
loaded.     Cahoage,  onions,   tomatoes,   celery  and  spinach  followed  in 
this  order.     An  increase  was  r.ho"^'n  in  the  consuirption  of  each,  hut 
it  was  greatest  in  spinach,  celery  and  lettuce.     Texas  rar>ed  first 
and  Virginia  second  in  carlot  shipments  of  early  cahoage  to  the  15 
Pennsyl^.-ania  cities.     Ne^'  Yorh  State  was  first  in  late  caVoage,  and 
second  in  celery  and  onions.     Supplies  of  green  vegotahlcs  arc  re- 
ceived cy  rail  in  Pennsylvania  markets  every  month,   out  they  are 
lightest  from  J-une  to  late  in  Scptem.hor,  ^'h.on  hom.e-gro^A'n  vogetahles 
are  m.ost  a.hundant.     IToarness  to  markets  is  a  chi.ef  factor  in  the  mer- 
chandising of  the  more  perishahlo  vegetaolcs . . . . " 


Section  5 

An  editorial  in  Jonrnrlof  Hom.e  Economdcs  for  Pcoriv-ry  says: 
"It  is  good  news  that  in  the  agricultural  aToro-oriation  hill  which 
passed  the  House  in  December  and  is  still  "before  the  Senate  as  this 
goes  to  press,  the  ap^ropria.tion  for  the  Bureau  of  HomiC  Economics 
calls  for  ahout  $35,000  more  than  was  given  for  the  c-j-rrent  fiscal 
year,  or  a  total  of  $207,700  for  1930-51.     Although  the  total  still 
socm.s  low  in  com.parison  with  the  significance  of  the  mirposes  of  the 
bureau  and  the  apDron)riations  to  other  oranches  of  the  department, 
it  is  at  least  encouraging  to  see  that  T^ro vision  is  hcing  made  for 
the  slow,  steady  growth  of  the  hureau.     The  plan  is  to  use  $15,000 
of  the  hoped-for  increase  for  vitamin  studies,  $10,000  for  food 
utilization  work,  and  $10,000  for  studies  of  the  piirchasing  hahits 
of  American  fajiiilies.     Unfortunately^,  dcvclopmiont  in  scvora^l  import- 
ant linos  is  '•:-till  not  adequately'  provided  for,  notaioly  ocrhaps  in 
textiles  and  clothing,  a  field  in  which  there  i,^  such  a  shortage  of 
reliahlo  inf orm.ation,  in  which  the  -Dioncer  -"crk  of  the  "bureau  is  rec- 
ognized for  its  s'.^stcma.tic  "olajining  and  good  execution,  and  in  ^/^kich 
more  of  such  com.T^ctcnt  and  distirx  crested  leadership  is  Lirgently 
needed.     Judging        comments  in  the  daal^^  press  and  in  trade  JournaJs, 
no  ■■r':ase  of  the  bureau' s  wcr]^  is  attracting  more  general  and  serious 
attention  thaa'  tha.t  with  textiles.     Considering  the  sm.all  n-cnrher  of 
institutions  equipped  for  such  work,  the  increasing  desire  of  hoth 
the  consumer  c'luid  the  trade  to  ohta.in  rcliahle  injTorma.tion  on  the 
choice  and  utilization  of  textile  m-rteriaJs  in  the  hom.e,  and  the  conr- 
fidence  which  this  division  already  envoys,  the  promiotion  of  its 
development  a"opears  especially  destr?3hle." 


Departm.ent 
of  Agri- 
culture 
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Section  4 
imXZT  QjJCTATIOITS 
arm 

roducts  Jan.  30. — Livestocl:  Drices:     Slru^rliter  cattle  ^   calves  and 

vealers;   steers  (1100-1500  Idsj)   eood  and  choice  $12*50  to  $15.50; 
co^'^s  good  and  choice  $6-  to  $10}  heifers  (850  I'ds.  dorn)  good  and 
choice  $11*75  to  $14.50;  heifers  (S50  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice 
$11*75  to  $14i50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  ^16:  feedei^  and 
stocher  ci-^ttle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.25;  heav:^  ?,^eight 
hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  mediiom,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.15;  light 
lights  (130-160  lbs.)  mediiiiii  to  choice  $9.25  to  $10.55;  slaughter 
pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.75  to  $10  (soft  or  oily 
hogs  and  raasting  pigs  ezcluded  from  above  quotations).  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.   do^^"i)   §12  to  $12.85; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medium  to  choice  $10.50  to  $12.50. 

Grain  -orices:     ITo .  2  red  winter  wheat  Kan-.as  City  §1;23  to 
$1.24;  lvTo.2  hard  winter  (l2|fj  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14  to  $1.14f_; 
No. 2  hard  --^unter  (not  on  protein  basis)  KainsaoS  City  ^1.13  to  $1.12-^; 
Uo.3  mixed  corn  Chicago  82^;  Minneapolis  73  to  746^;  Kansas  City 
76^^  to  77v,^';  No. 3  ^rellow  corn  Chicago  S2r^;  Minnea,-ooli s  78  to  80,-^; 
Kansas  City  80  to  81^;  No. 3  vhite  oats  Chicago  43  to  44^;  Minneap- 
olis 39-;-3/,4  to  40  3/8.;^;  Kansas  City  44  to  45^. 

ICholesa^le  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  Yorh  were: 
92  score,  37 J-^;  91  score,  37^;  90  score,  36^. 

"l^iolesa.le  Drices  of  .No.l  fresh  American  cheese  a.t  Ne^  York 
were:  Flats,  17-|^  to  18^^;  Single  Daisies,  21fr'5  to  21:|r^ ;  Young 
Americas,  22^. 

Maine  sa.cked  G-reen  Kounta.in  pota.toes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.35  loer 
100  -Qo^ands  in  eastern  cities;  $2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  Frescaie  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Round  Fxiites  $2.60-$2,65  carlot  Scales  in  Chicago; 
$2.30-$2.35  f.o.b.  "Waupaca.     Ne^.^'  York  Danish  t^npe  cabbage  brought 
$50-$60  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  miarkets;  $50-$52  f.o.b.  Hochester. 
Florida  pointed  t;^^c  sold  at  $2. -$2.50  per  1^-bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  miarkets.     Texas  round  tv-pe  $4-$4.25  per  barrel  crate  in 
Chicago.     New  Yorlc  yellow  onions  sold  at  $1.90-$2.25  per  100-pound 
sack  in  consuming  centers;  $1.85-$1,95  f.o.b.  Rochester.  Midwestern 
yellows  $1.75-$2.10  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening 
apples  sold  at  $6-$5.75  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.50. 
Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  38  points  to  15.62^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
3^ear  ago  the  price  was  IS.SSc^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  43  points  to  16.13^,  and  on  the  Hew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  43  points  to  15.^^0^.     (Prepared  by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  m  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  i^s 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SECRETARY  ON  A  Springfield,  111.  ,  press  dispatch  to-day  reiDorts: 

FARM  COFDITIOIJS     "Overezroansion  and  overproduction  were  assigned  as  causes  of 
agricultural  distress  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hyde  in  an 
address  before  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associp^tion  yesterday. 
Speaking  before  a  record  crowd,  Secretary  Hyde  said  that  the  trouble  of  the 
farmer  hps  been  mrde  more  acute  by  foreign  adoption  of  efficient  and  scientific 
methods  of  fa^rming.     'Ap.erican  agriciilture  is  entitled  to  an  American  mxarket,' 
Mr.  Hyde  said.   'The  only  ^^aj  this  can  be  obtained  ^^'ith  the  present  overproduc- 
tion throu.ehout  the  entire  ^-^'orld  is  b3^  sufficient  tariff.     An  improved  pro- 
tected market  for  Aiierican  farm,  products  is  absolutely  necessary.'..." 


FEDERAL  The  Federal  Earm  Board  yesterday  awroved  an  a^.^plication 

FARM  BOARD         of  the  Lower  Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy  Association,  Astoria, 
Oregon,  for  a  facilities  loan  of  $202,000.     The  association  is 
erroanding  its  plants  at  Astoria,  Portland,  Oreg.  ;  G-raj^s  River, 
Wash.,  and  Clatskanie,  Oreg.-    The  advances  on  the  facilities  of  the  Lower 
Columbia  Cooperative  Dairy  Association  m^ade  by  the  board  are  not  to  exceed  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  valiie  of  the  properties  and  are  to  be  amortized  over 
a  period  of  ten  years. 


YOUUCr  lABlii  A  St.  Loiiis  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  President  John 

ORATORS  E.  Case,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultiire  ,  announced  yesterday 

t'.iat  the  E^j-ture  Farmers  of  America,  an  oi-ganization  of  57,000 
farm  boys  enrolled  as  students  of  vocational  agriculture,  is  to 
sponsor  public  speaking  contests,  to  be  held  di^ring  the  E.E.A.  Congress  in 
Kansas  City  in  l\iovember.     The  report  says:  "Eour  young  orators,  representing 
the  L^orth  Atlantic,  Central,  Southern  and  '.7estern  regions,  will  compete  for 
$1,100,  the  first  prize  being  $500.     Case  said  the  money  for  the  Drizes  will  be 
contributed  by  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  through  his  publications." 


MIOi^AL  The  income  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1929 

INCOME  will  probably  total  $95,000,000,000,   ccmpa.red  with  $89,400,000,- 

000  in  1928  and  about  $26,600,000,000  in  1909,  when  all  data  for 
last  year  are  tabulated,  according  to  the  monthly  Outline  of 
Business  of  the  Chatham  Phenix  National  Baonk  and  Trust  Company  for  Eebrua^ry. 
These  figures  re'oresant  an  increase  of  more  than  200  per  cent  in  two  decades, 
and  on  a  per  cajoita  basis  the  sha.re  of  each  person  in  the  country  has  increased 
from  $525  in  1909  to  $745  in  1928.     "Such  a  rise  in  aggregate  and  individual 
income,"  the  review  says,   "is  ^'"ithout  parallel  in  economic  history.     Yet  m.ost 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  general  up-trend  ^"'ill  continue.     This  is  be- 
cause the  gains  are  felt  to  be  soundly  based  upon  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  people." 
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Section  2 

Livestock  An  editorial  in  Wallaceij'  Farmer  for  Jebm.^^r:'  1  s-'/s:  "Tiie 

Marketing    National  Order  Buying  Cornoany,  a  '^ii'bBidiary  of  the  National  Livestock 
Producers'  As^-ociation,  has  received  a  loan  from  th'--^  Federal  Farn 
Board  of  $200,000  to  er-oand,  acquire  and  operate  cooperative  concen- 
tration points.     Livestock  is  to  he  asserr^hlcd,  graded  and  mar]"eted 
direct  to  packers  or  consigned  to  terminal  r.-arkets,  a?,  the  !nar':et 
warrants.     This  loan  Tas  r.ade  on  condition  that  the  National  Order 
Buyina'  Corrpany  hecome  affiliated  Tith  the  ne^''^  national  marketing  as- 
sociation noF  "Doing  forrn.vck     Frobahly  more  livestock  i:-3  being  sold 
direct  to  'oackers  "by  coo"OGrc':.tive  shi_/ji::g  as?  ociations ,  cictir/^  inde- 
pendently of  ea.ch  other,  than  passes  through  any  one  termknal  miarket. 
If  the  National  Order  BiyinT  Coi7;pany  is  to  he  the  a-cncy  through 
Fhich  the  concentration  "ooints  and  shipping  associations  centralize 
the  control  of  the  sale  of  livestock,  it  has  a  oig  job  to  perform., 
if  it  succeeds,  it  ^^ull  becom.e  one  of  the  most  importa.nt  organizations 
f^'nctioning  -ujider  the  Federal  Farm.  Board.     T^ro  hundred  thousand 
dolla.rs  ^^ill  not  go  far  in  financing  a.  thorovzhly.  wurhr^^le  m.arh.oting 
machine  of  this  sort,  even  tho^igh' t -le  comjoany  confines  its  activities 
chiefly  to  miarkoting  livestock  that  mxoves  > 
arc  m.any  indB^endont  shiTDpirii:  a.ssoci.^- tions 


Fort^jnatcl;^  there 


^nicn 


ive 


cas 


srve 


V'Uth  ivhich  thoy  can  help  finance  the  establi s-.iment  of  concentration 
points ..  .Probably  the  thing  of  most  importancx?  in  the  firal  set-up 


of  such  an  oiganization  is  to 
has  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
who  ;place  thoir  marketing  under 
shipToing  associa.tions  Fill  Frnt 
in  the  a.f fairs  of  the  national 
control  the  National  Order  Buy: 


.t  th. 


mciviaua.i  "orocucor 


JO  sure  ■ 

the  marketing-  association.  Producers 
centrali ."^ed  control  through  thoir 
to  ImioT'  that  they  ^.'^ull  have  a.  voice 
miarkotinm  association  if  it  is  to 


Co;?.oa.ny 


jondon  An  editorial  in  Pennsyl\^.nia  Far:::er  for  Febr';:?.ary  1  says :  "At 

Wool  the  opening  of  the  London  fooI  auctions  la-^-t  Feek  merino  t'ooIl-  sold 

Auctions      about  15  per  cent  and  crossbred  wools  20(5,25  per  cent  ":elow  the  "orices 
realized  at  the  December  sales.     The  offering  was  lar^-e,  164,  oOO 
baJes,  and  the  demand  not  in  consorance  withi  the  supply.     The  decline 
was  greater  than  genera,lly  exoected,  thou-zh  a  slight  improvement  cejv.e 
later.    "TTnat  effect  this  will  have  on  our  miarket  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  certainly  it  can  not  be  favorable.     The  London  sales  are  the  best 
possible  reflection  of  the  world's  wool  situation,  being  open  to  the 
sellers  and  the  buyers  of  all  continents...." 


Meat  Dis-  Lonis  F,  Swift,  president.  Swift  and  Oompany.  is  the  author 

tribution    of  an  extensive  articlb  6n:mcat.  iiistributiori  in  J'oxbrjs  for  February  1, 
In  his  article  President  Swift  assert?;  that  the  quick-freezing  pro- 
cess will  be  the  next  sterj  in  revok'tionizlng  selling  methods  for 
chain  stores  and.  individual  retailers.     He  also  predicts  meat  in 
packa.ges  to  reDlace  butchers'   cuts.     Pie  says:  "The  efficiency  with 
Tj'jhich  the  large  x)acker  distributes  m^eats  and  other  products  is  shown 
by  a  recent  rer^ort  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Distribution  Con- 
ference, which  fo^and  that  out  of  seventeen  tra.des  investigated  pack- 
er branch  houses  had  the  lowest  operating  costs.     In  the  Swift  brancli 
houses  mxeat  products  are  handled  at  a  cost  of  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  sales,  compared  with  a  cost  of  10  to  20  per  cent  in  miost  wholesale 
trades.     The  cost  of  soiling  in  the  smaller  to^-ns  served  by 
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ref  ri^rert? tor  .  cars  is  practically  the  sar.e  as  in  the  "branch  ho^j-sss.  It 
is  this  mass-production  principle  in  the  packing  industry  ^-^^ich  has 
made  the  v^hole  Hation  the  farmer's  market:  it  has  established  a  dir-vct 
connection  b  et-'^'een  every  consumain^:  center  and  the  ITation' s  livestock 
su-D-oly;  it  has  done  a^'ay  ^^'ith  the  possibility  of  local  meat  slmts  or 
shortages;  and,  m-ost  imiportant  of  all,  it  has  steadily."  reduced  the 
spread  between  the  -crice  tha  conswier  pa3's ,  and  the  price  the  fgr-ner 
receives,.. I  believe  far  better  results  could  be  PiChieved  through  in- 
telligent cooperation  bet-'cen  the  great  ■^riolcsale  and  r^^tail  distrib- 
T~ting  a.goncies.     It  would  be  far  m.orc  economical,  for  example,  if  moat 
were  cut  up  at  n-roducing  plants  by  experts,  graded  and  branded,  and 
then  distributed  to  t'lr  retail  organization  with  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
tributive miachincry  ali'Dady  in  exis  tence ...  Through  its  ;oionccring 
work  Swift  &  Company  hrs  m.adc  it  ^oossible  for  cuts  of  m.cats  to  be 
selected  at  the  rTOU-ccing  plant,  freshness  scaled  in  by  a  nc-  ^I'd 
original  quick-freezing  m.cthod,  pla  ced  in  branded  packr:c^5  and  trans- 
ported to  the  retail  shop  in  the  same  lorimo  condition  as  ?-hcn  cut  from 
the  dressed  anirn.?,!,.." 

Rubber  David  M.  Figprt,  writing  under  the  title  "Lc st— $550 , GCG , CCO" 

in  The  27orth  American  Review  for  February,   says:  "It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally appreciated  that  A:;mrica  uses  two-third.r,  of  the  •"orld's  supply 
of  rubber,  but  controls  less  than  three  per  cent.     Cr:ide  rubber  is 
perhaps  the  weariest  volnt  in  our  industrial  system.     In  1S2S  it 
headed  our  imports.     On  crude  rubber  depends  5iot  only  the  rifober  man- 
ufacturing industry,  but  the  great  motor  car  industry,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  steel  industry.     The  bulk  of  the  products  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry arc  cons'.miod  b^r  m.otor  cars,  which  run  on  rubber.     Capital  to 
the  extent  of  thirteen  billions,  and  worke.rs — '.^ith  their  fsjrdlies — 
numbering  fourteen  millions  or  more,  depend  upon  a  raw  material  under 
foreign  control.  .  .This  is  a  sore  spot  in  American  business.  Instead 
of  having  to  curtail  operations,  dismiss  labor,  and  generally  disturb 
an  im.oortrnt  purch_asing  Dower  in  C'Jir  community  which  -^'c  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  at  this  tim.e,  our  m.an-^af acturers  should  bo  in  a  position 
to  "elan  cons"cru.cti vely  for  the  future  '^'ith  the  determination  that 
this  inc'u  try,  "hich  has  been  responsible  for  so  m.uch  cepital  wastage 
in  the  nast,  shall  becom.e  a  scrurce  of  new  and  greater  7.-e^-lth  to  the 
Nation.     T'^''^  problem,  is  a  big  one.     It  requires  p.  s^mipathetic  attitude 
from  o^jr  C-overnmont .     It  reapiiros  teamiwork  ^-jnong  our  m:an-af*acturers . 
!To  one  of  our  m.oT^^jfacturers  is  largo  enough,  or  adequi^^tely  financed, 
aJone  to  assume  the  burden  for  the  co^dntrj.     Tor  should  it  be  done 
on  cssentirlly  national  lines,    jlmerica,  uses  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  r"-b":er  sux^^oly;  other  nations  control  ninety-seven  per  cent. 
Herein  is  an  opportunity  to  treat  ruboor  as  an  cconomiic  problem — 
•  world-'^idc  in  its  scope — rather  than  as  a  national  Droblem..  .  .  " 

Rural  An  editorial  in  Successful  .".Panning  for  February  says:  "There 

Schools        are  more  children  in  the  rural  schools  than  in  the  city  schools,  con- 
sidering the  fWiall  to7.T.  as  r-ual.     Fif tj^-scvon  per  cent  of  the 
Nation's  elementary  school  onrnllm.ent  is  ir  rural  comu.unities .  This 
is  because  the  rural  fr-jnilics  arc  larger  than  city  feirdlies.  Sut 
because  these  rural  frmilies  pre  so  scattered,  it  takes  m.ore  schools 
to  house  them.,  pnd  m.ore  topchers  to  teach  them  ,  hence  91  per  cent  of 
the  LTa.tion' s  clement r-ry  school  buildings  are  rm-al,  of  which  161,551 
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are  one-teacher  schools,  20,135  are  two-teacher  schools,  and  16,291 
are  consolidated  schools.     Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  are 
doing  rural  teaching.     Only  29  per  cent  of  the  Nation' s  high  school 
enrollment  is  rural,  and  only  3G  per  cent  of  all  the  high  school 
teachers  are  serving  ruTal  coirannnities .     Twenty-five  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent  of  rural  children  from  15  to  18  years  of  age  are  in  high 
school,  compared  with  71.7  per  cent  of  the  city  children.     Only  4.5 
per  cent  of  the  rural  pupils  enter  college,  while  12.8  per  cent  of 
city  pupils  do.     The  total  average  cost  per  pupil  in  rural  districts 
is  $75.01  against  $129.82  for  city  attendance.     The  cities  have  an 
average  school  property  value  per  pupil  attending  of  $299.     For  rural 
ccmm-u.ni ties  it  is  $99.     This  is  the  strong  arg'ament  for  equalization 
of  school  opportunities.     The  rural  schools  are  educating  more  children 
than  the  city  schools,  and  with  less  equipment.     Schools  should  ha.ve 
county  support  at  least,  and  nearly'  every  State  is  now  giving  some 
State  aid.  .  .  .Eq.ualiza.tion  of  school  opportunities  is  imp-^rative,  " 

Uruguay  A  Montevideo  dis"f)atch  January  30  reports:   "Soviet  Russia  is 

Cattle         looking  to  Uruguay  to  reuoDulet e  her  heavily  diminished  cattle  breed- 
for  ing    industry.     She  has  contracted  with  a  Russian  agrarian,  long  a 

Russia         resident  of  Montevideo,   to  tour  the  Soviet  ReDuhlic  lecturing  on  the 
cattle  industry  as  practiced  in  Uruguay.    At  the  same  time  the 
Soviet  has  purchased  250  Uruguayan  Hereford  hulls  for  reproduction 
purposes  and  indicates  she  may  huy  as  many  as  100,000.     For  anim.als 
from  two  to  three  years  old  the  Soviet  is  paying  an  average  of  $180 
each. ..." 
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Section  3 
IIASKEt  QUOTiiTIOITS 

Farm 

FrocLccts  J?.n.  31. — Livdstcck  pirices:  Slaiic:hter  cattle,   calves  and 

vealers;  steers  (1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $12.75  to  $15.50; 
co^'s,  good  and  choice  $8  to  $10;  heifers  (850  Ihs.  down)  good  and 
choice  $11.75  to  $14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $12  to  $16;  feeder 
and  stocker  cattle  steers,  good  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.25;  heavy 
weight  hogs  (250-350  Tos.)  niedi^jm,  good  and  choice  $9.50  to  $10.10; 
light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  mediT:iin  to  choice  $9.25  to  $10.40; 
slaaighter  ;oigs  (90-130  Ihs.)  rnediw,  2:0 od  and  choice  $8.50  to  $9.85 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  ror  sting  pies  e::cliided  from  ahove  q.jota.tions)  . 
Slau-yhter  sheep  ajid  lamhs,   larnhs,   good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  do^m) 
.$12  to  .$12.85;  feeding  lamhs  (ranse  stock)  mediujn  to  choice  $10.25  to 
$12.25.' 

Grain  prices:     Ko .  1  dark  northern  s"oring  wheat  (13^  Drotein) 
Minneapolis  SI, 25;  I\To.2  red  winter  Kansas  City  $1.23  to  $1.24;  lTo.2 
hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis)  Xansas  City  $1.13;  ro.3  mixed 
corn  Minneapolis  73-j  to  ^Arkd^;  Kansas  City  76  to  77|(^;  No. 3  yellow^ 
corn  Chicago  82^^;  Minneapolis  78i  to  82i^f:  Kansas  City  80^  to  32^; 
IT0.3  white  oats  Chicago  43-5-  to  44df ;  Minneapolis  40x  to  41-J^ ;  Kansas 
City  46  to  47^;  St.  Louis  ITo .  2  red  31.25  tc  $1.27;  St.  Louis  No. 2 
hard  $1.16|  to  $1.18. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.7C-$3.35 
per  100  iDOunds  in  ea^stern  cities;  mostly  $2.25  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle, 
^■isconsin  sacked  Round  lYhites  $2.50-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
mostly  $2.30  f.o.b.  Waur^aca.     ITe^"  York  Danish  t;^^e  cabbage  ranged 
$50-360  oul'--  -oer  ton  in  terminal  markets  a.nd  $50-$52  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Florida  Pointed  T:vpe  ^2-$2.50  per  li  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities; 
few  sales  $1.75  f.o.b.  Sanford.     Midwestern  sacked  yellc,"  onions 
brought  $2-$2.50  in  a  fe?^  city  markets;  few  $1.90  f.o.b.  V'est  Michigan 
Doints.     jVJew  York  Mcintosh  apples  sold  at  $8.25-$9.50  per  barrel  in 
jje^.r  Yopv  City;  Baldwins  $5.50-$6;  $1.85-$1.90  per  bushel  f.o.b.  for 
cold  storage  stock.     Michigan  Baldwins  $2-$2.50  per  bushel  in  Chicago. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  mrrkets 
advanced  8  points  to  15.70(;  "oer  lb.     On  the  samie  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.71^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  16.22^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  14  points  to  16,04:d', 

Wl'oicsale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  3G(z^ ;  91  score,  35j^ ;  90  score,  35^. 

TTliolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  Ne?.^  York 
were:  Flats,  17^^  to  ISd;  Single  Daisies,  21t^  to  2li^ ;  Young 
Am-ericas,  22^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  ®f  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTcctinfi  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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.ISAT  COMMITTEE  Selection  "by  the  grain  cooperatives  of  a  Wheat  Advisory 

-tUISD  Commodity  Comtnlttee  ip.  annoi^nced  hy  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 

accordincT  to  the  presG  to-day.     Memhers  of  the  committee  are 
W.  C-.  Kello-q-g,  general  manager  of  the  Farmjers'  ITational  G-rain 
■orporp.tion;  Bert  Lang  of  St.  Louis,  F.   J.  Wilmer  of  P.oaalia,  Wash.,  president 
f  the  Horth  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  Inc.;  John  Manley  of  Enid,  Okla. ,  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  W"Qeat  G-rowers'  Association;  William  Settle,  of  Indianapolis, 
president  of  the  Central  States  Soft  IVheat  G-rovs^ers'  Association,  and  J.  A. 
Schnitzler  of  Froid,  Mont.  ,  and  E.  H.  Hodgson  of  Little  River,  Kans.  ,  fa.rmers. 
This  is  the  third  advisory  commiodity  group  to  he  selected,  the  others  being  the 
wool  and  mohair  a.,nd  the  dairy  cominittees. 

The  report  states  that  the  Federal  Farm  Boa.rd  lias  called  a  meeting  of 
the  T?he at  Advi  s o  ry  Comm.o  di  t  y  Commi  1 1  e  o  for  We  dno  s  day  i  n  Chi  cage  . 


NATIONAL  Prosperity  of  the  Nation  in  1928,  attributed  by  Treasury 

INC0J£3  officials  to  a  rising  stock  ma,rket,  created  206  nev:  million  dollar 

incomes  during  the  t-.velve  months,  when  the  country's  total  not 
incornxo  of  individuals  ageroated  $24,625,488,175,  an  increase  of 
$2,052,170,268  over  the  previous  year ^Stati sties  compiled  from  the  4,050,959 
income  tax  returns  filed  for  1928  showed  that  of  the  2,434,640  persons  who  paid 
tax  496  had  net  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more,  while  24  had  incom.es  of 
$5,000,000  or  more.     The  million  dolTa.r  income  clasi-:  had  a  total  not  income  of 
$1,073,706,325  and  paid  $178,525,926  in  taxes.   (A.P. ,  Feb.  3.) 


PSITTACOSIS  A  Vienna  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  five  genuine 

IN  VIENNA  cases  of  psittacosis  ha.ve  been  established  in  Vienna.     They  havf 

been  traced  to  forty  parrots  recent Ij-  imported  into  Austria 
fromi  Brazil  by  an  Italian  bird  fancier  v^ho  himself  contracted 
the  discanc.   (Press,  Feb.  2.) 


G-EHMAN  MILK  A  Berlin  dis-oatch  to-day  says:  "Chrictoned  with  a  bottle 

PROPACtAI\DA         of  foaming  milk,  a.  balloon  was  sent  up  on  an  endurance  flight 

yestorda^y  ''oy  Doctor  Dietrich,  Minister  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
a,s  a  propaganda  stunt  to  urge  n.oon  Berlin  citizens  greater  con- 
sumption of  milk  in  place  of  beer  and  other  alcoholic  drinks...." 


AtJSTRALlAN  A  Canberra  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day  reports  that  a 

WOOL  Al'HD  ".TIEAT  greatly  reduced  wheat  harvest  but  increased  wool  production  for 

Australia  is  predicted  by  the  Conjnonwcalth  Statistician  for  the 

coming  ^^ear. 
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G-erman  ''The  Oermans  fefel  very  pi^oud  of  the  dairv  progress  they  have 

Dairy  Tr,ade  since  the  war.     To-day  they  have  2,  SCO  cow  testing-  associations, 

Progress      which  is  t^J^^iCe  what  they  had  ten  years  af o .     A  million  cows  are  now 
under  test.     The  averae^e  production  of  these  co'-^'s  is  nearly  8,000 
pounds  annually.    While  the  Germans  haven't  tried  as  desioerately  as 
we  in  the  United  States  to  set  exceedingly  high  records,  one  of  their 
Ear^t  Friesian  cattle  "oroduced  30,000  pounds  of  milh  in  a  year. 
Another  cow  has  produced  176,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the  last  ten  years. 
We  wonder  if  there  is  gny  cow  in  the  United  States  '-^'ith  a  record  of 
176,000  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  3^ears.     It  should  he  said,  however,  that 
this  cow's  milk  tested  only  3.15  loer  cent  hutterfat  as  an  average 
of  the  ten-year  period. ... "  (Wallaces'  Farmer,  Feh.  1.) 

Moth  Proof  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Farmer  for  February  1  says: 

Vfool  "Last  week  the  Anerican  Woolen  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  wool 

fabrics,  announced  its  prices  for  staple  fall  suitings,  and  they  are 
practically  the  same  as  last  year.     The  public  will  be  less  inter- 
ested in  this  than  in  the  accom.panying  announcem.ent  that  these  cloths 
are  guaranteed  to  be  moth-proof.     If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  ttie 
first  g-uaranty  of  the  kind  ever  made  by  a  reputable  manufacturer  of 
wool  fabrics.     With  the  guaranty  goes  the  statement  that  the  treatment 
which  Torotects  against  moth  does  not  injure  the  cloth  in  constiniction, 
appearance  or  other  respects.     This  discovery,  if  time  proves  its 
worth,  may  have  a  more  im.portant  bearing  on  the  use  of  wool  fabrics 
than  '-^^e  now  realize," 


Rubber  Harry  W.  Herman,  Rubher  Division,  Department  of  Commerce, 

Roads  writes  on  the  use  of  rubber  for  roads  and  pavements  in  Comimerce 

Reports  for  January  13.     He  says  in  part:  "The  experim^ents  in  the 
use  of  rubber  blocks  for  roads  and  pavements  are  of  great  interest 
to  rubber  manufacturers  and  to  advocates  and  promoters  of  highway 
engineering.     Although  rubber  roadwaj^s  have  gone  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  they  are  not  so  comm^on  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  if  they  prove  successful  and  their  -Dopu-larity 
increases,   the  manufacture  of  rubber  blocks  for  streets  and  side- 
wallcs  will  open  a  new  and  lucrative  field  for  the  rubber  industry 
throughout  the  world.     Since  1870,  when  rubber  was  used  to  T^ave  the 
courtyard  of  the  St.  Pancras  Station  in  London,  England,  developments 
have  been  gradual,  but  at  present  rubber  roadways  have  been  laid  not 
only  in  the  United  Kingdomi  and  the  United  States  but  notably  in 
Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlem.ent  s  ,  and  France ...  .Many  argum.ents  ,  both 
favorable  and  ijnf avorable ,  on   :.the  use  of  rubber  for  road  building 
have  been  presented  by  engineers,  economists,  and  other  more  or  less 
interested  groups.     The  first  and  the  most  serious  objection  has 
been  the  cost  of  production.     The  price  of  crude  rubber — rather 
unstable  for  some  time — has  ranged  from  $0.15  to  $1.21  per  pound  in 
recent  years.    But  since  the  repeal  of  the  British  rubber  restriction 
in  ITovember,  1928,  the  market  price  of  crude  rubber  has  been  for  the 
most  part  less  than  $0.20... It  is  claimed  that  rubber  roadways  in  the 
long  run  are  more  economical  than  other  roads--particularly  for 
their  lasting  qualities.     Reports  are  published  that  the  r^jbber 
roadway  still  down  in  the  St.  Pancras  station  has  only  '"orn  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  59  years.     Other  enthusiasts  assert  that 
a  rubber  street  subject  to  the  heaviest  traffic  will  last  probably 
20  or  m.ore  years  and  ultimately  will  prove  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer... 
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$ugar  Florida  Times-Union  for  January  30  says:  "If  properly  encour—  . 

Industry      aged,  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  the  mani^facture  of  sugar  will 
In  Plor-      "become  one  of  Florida's  greatest  industries,  adding  im*r.ensely  to  the 
ida  wealth  of  the  Sta.te.     The  Dahlherg  interests  have  made  a  fine  start 

toward  fostering  this  industry,  investing  millions  of  dollrrs  in  the 
enterprise.  They  have  erected  at  Cle^.'^'iston  one  of  the  largest  sugar 
mills  in  the  United  States,  and  have  plans  under  way  for  other  large 
mills.     The  Clewiston  mill  is  now  producing  suear...." 

Yegetaripn-  I"?!!  Hsien,  writing  in  The  Lancet  (London)  for  January  18  says-: 

ism  versus  "The  precise  evaluation  of  vegetarianism  as  a  regime  for  miankind  can 
Meat  Diet    he  accomplished  only  hy  ohservations  on  the  hi^m^an  s"oecies,  ^ilthough 
other  animals  may  he  very  usefully  employed  to  indicate  particular 
aspects  of  the  prohlem.  that  may  he  worth  investigating  am.ong  men. 
The  omnivorous  rat  obviously  lends  itself  well  to  experiments  of  this 
kind,  and  interesting  ohservations  on  this  species  have  heen  recently 
carried  out  in  Pekin.     The  hasis  of  the  vegetarian  diets  given  to 
these  animals  were  cereals  and  lef^nes,  which  supplied  ample  energy 
value  a.nd  protein,  and  leafy  vegetables  were  added  as  a  suuplem.ent  to 
provide  mineral  elements  and  vitamins.     The  growth  of  young  animals 
on  these  diets  deioended  largely  on  the  choice  of  vegetable.  Spinach 
as  a  suTDToleraent  produced  a,  slow  rate  of  growth  and  allo^^'ed  severe 
rickets  to  develop,  but  a  leafy  vegetable  known  as  'small  cabbage' 
caused  a  normal  rate  of  growth  and  prevented  the  auioearrnce  of  rickets 
It  was  therefore  proved  that  a  purely  vegetarian  diet  could  be 
devised  which  was  adequate  for  the  normal  grc^th  of  the  young  rat. 
Moreover,  these  young  rats  were  just  as  fertile  as  those  fed  on  the 
control  diet,  which  included  milk.     The  progeny  of  the  vegetarian 
rats,  ho'^'over,  when  themselves  given  the  sam.e  type  of  food,  gre7r  at 
a  slower  rate  than  normal,  and  did  not  attain  the  same  weight  as  the 
controls.     The  second  and  third  generation  reared  on  the  vegetarian 
diets  attained  a  maximimi  weight  of  only  400  g. ,  compared  with  a 
maximum  of  500  g.  reached  by  those  on  the  control  diet;  they  also 
showed  less  resistance  to  infection,  though  their  average  span  of 
life  did  not  seem,  to  differ  fromi  that  of  the  controls.     The  braad  re- 
sult of  the  experiments  was  a  dem.ons tration  that  ominivorous  animals 
may  be  kept  for  several  generations  on  a  vegetarian  diet  without  any 
sign  of  abnor-mality  other  than  a  lowered  standard  of  physical  develop- 
ment... It  is  interesting  to  siDeculate  on  the  relation  between  vege- 
tarianism, and  the  racial  characters  of  manlcind.     The  eastern  races 
subsist  largelj^  on  a  vegetable  diet  composed  of  cereals,  and  certain- 
ly the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  a  lower  general  standard  of  physique 
than  the  western  races.... It  has  been  shown  in  this  country  that  milk 
has  an  astonishing  Dower  of  promoting''  growth  in  children,  and  it  seems 
possible  that  the  very  smiall  consumption  of  milk  and  other  animal 
products  in  China  m.ay  be  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  lower 
standard  of  physical  development  met  with  there.... So  far  as  our 
present  evidence  goes,  strict  vegetarianism  is  not  the  regime  best 
suited  for  the  nutrition  of  mankind,  and  those  who  abstain  from  meat 
a„re  well  advised  to  make  plentiful  use  of  dairy  produce  to  supplement 
their  vegetable  food." 
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epart- 

:ent  of  Katharine  A.  Smith,  writes  in  Hygeia  for  February  of  aclulter- 

ricul-      ated  and  misbranded  dru=eG ,  L'lid.  review's  some  of  the  steps  talcen  'by- 
re the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide  Administration  to  curb  fraud 
.in  this  ,:'irection.     She  Bcys  in  Toart:   "Since  the  amendment  of  the 
Federal  food  end  drugs  act,   enforced  by  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecticide 
Administration  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Government 
chemdsts  have  analyzed  thous finds  of  medicines  and  near  m.edicines,  and, 
based  on  the  results  of  these  analj^ses,  law-enforcement  officials 
have  brought  about  changes  in  thousands  of  labels.     As  a  rule,  manu- 
facturers have  made  the  necessary  alterations  as  soon  as  they  realized 
that  they  were  operatiiiT  in  violation  of  the  law.     Som.e ,  ho^^'ever, 
loath  to  relinquish  tbr.  eas?"  profits  to  be  gadned  by  m.ulcting  the  sick 
and  helpless  ar  unwilling  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  their  comioounds 
are  really  capable  of  doing  '^h.at  is  claimed  for  them,  have  continued 
to  'offer  medicinal  preparations  under  gross  m.isrepresenta.tions .  Such 
deliberate  or  ignorant  offenders  are  subject  to  the  fi;ll  force  of  the 
law.     The  cases  against  themx  are  taken  into  the  coi^^Tts,  where  Judg- 
ments are  rendered.     Each  verdict  for  the  G-overnment  results  in 
penalizing  the  g^jllty  vender  or  in  the  rem.oval  of  his  T)roduct  from 
the  channels  of  trade  until  all  faJ.se  claims  are  removed  from  the 
labels... In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  Federal  and  State  drug 
law  officials,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  better  elements  of  the  trade,, 
the  outbreak  of  any  oioidemic  is  still  all  too  likely  to  serve  as  a^n 
incentive  for  bringing  to  the  front  a  fonrddablo  array  of  alleged  pre- 
ventives and  cures.  .  .Through  cooperation  and  education,  ^^dth  reconrse 
when  necessary  to  prosecution,  the  Food,  Drug  a.nd  Insecticide  Admin- 
istration has  gone  a  long  way  in  carr:^dng  out  the  pur^oose  Congress 
had  in  mind  in  am.ending  the  food  and  drugs  act  in  1912.    But  it  is 
highly  imiprobable  that  we  shall  ever  reach  the  utopian  state  where 
all  m.edicinal  preparations  will  be  sold  only  ^jjider  perfectly  Justi- 
fiable claims.     The  field  for  quick  and  easy  gains  through  fraud 
is  much  too  fertile  to  be  readily  abandoned  by  unscrupulous  dealers 
in  fake  remiedies.     The  G-overnment  must  m.aintain  close  surveillance 
over  interstate  and  import  shipments  of  Dreparationa  for  which  curative 
claims  arc  ma.de  if  consumers  are  to  be  protected  against  lying  labels 
and  scru'oulous  manufacturers  against  unfair  competition. 
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L1AP.KST  QUOTATIOrS 

Products  Fe"b.  1. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  heavy  wei^rht  hogs 

(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9 . 50-$10. 10 ;  light  lights 
(130-160  Tos.)  medium  to  choice  $8. 75-$10. 35 ;   slaughter  pin^s  (90-130 
Ids.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.25-$9.?5. 

i,!aine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  a.t  $2.S5-$3  per 
100  TDounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.30  f.o.h.  Fresque  Isle.  ?Jis- 
consin  sacked  Homid  Elites  ^2.50-$2.60  carlct  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.20-*2.25  f.o.h.  lYaupaca.     x'e?'  York  Danish  T^rpe  cahbage  $50-$58  per 
ton  bulk  in  termdnal  r:>-rkets;  $50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  Pointed 
Type  $2-$2.?5  per  li-Gj.hel  hamper  in  cit:f  miarkets;  $1.75  i.o.h. 
Saniord.     !.'Iid''^eF:tern  sacked  Yello'^-  onions  brought  ^l.?5-$2.20  per 
100  "Dounds  in  consw:ing  centers;  top  of  $2.60  in  ITe'^  York  City;  fev? 
$1.90  f.o.b.  Hochester.     l^e^.^'  York  Ehode  Island  G-reenineT  pimples  ranged 
$2-.$?. 50  per  bushel  basket  in  He?:  York  City;  Bald^.^'ins  -1.75  and 
llclntosh  $2.25-$2.75;  Baldwins  $1.90-$2  f.o.b.  Rochester,  for  cold 
stora.^re  ptock, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  l^e'r  York  'i^erei 
92  score,  36-;^^:  91  score,  36^f;  90  score,  35^:5. 

TTnolesale  "orices  of  "o.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  I'e^  York 
were:  Fla's,  17^^f-18,;^;  Single  Daisies  2lid;-2li^;  Yomig  jlmericas,  22(i. 

Average  "orice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  m-arkets 
advanced  15  T)oints  to  15. 85^^  per  lb.     On  the  sam^e  day  one  year  ago 
the  -orice  stood  at  18.73c^.     r.^arch  future  contracts  on  the  TiST  York 
Cotton  Sxcha.n£'e  advanced  15  points  to  16.37(3  and  on  the  He'''  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  15  points  to  16. 19^^. 

G-rain  Drices:     iTo.l  dark  northern  s-^oring  7T.eat  (13^  protein) 
at  I.-inneaTDolis  $1.25.     a'o.2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.24-|-;  Kansas  City 
$1.24-$1.25.     TTo.2  hard  7'inter  (l2i^  protein)  Kansas  City  $1.14. 
No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Kansas  City  $1.13.     No. 3 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  74^-75(^;  Kansas  Cit:y  77^-78^.     ITo.3  yellow 
corn,  KinneaT^olis  79,^-83^;  Kansas  City  81^-62^.     No. 3  ?,hite  oats, 
Chicago  45^-44f^;  Minneapolis  4CfczJ-42f^;  Kansas  City  46^-47^. 
(Prepared  iDy  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Inforinatioa,  United  States  Department  of  Afjriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
prcsentinji  all  shades  of  opinion  us  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTecting  ajjriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TES  SECRSTARY  AT  An  Associated  Press  disTJatch  to-day  from  ColiimlDiis  re- 

COLIIMBUS  ports:  "Pive  methods  of  improving  agriculture  and  stobilizing  the 

market  for  agricult Lixr-l  products  Vv^ere  outlined  "by  Secrota.ry  of 
Agriculture  Plyde ,   to  the  eleventh  annual  m.e'-'^ting  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  Columhus  yesterday.     Secretary  Hyde  listed  the  aids  as 
the  tariff,   enlarging  the  outlet  for  farm  products,  proper  ;ise  of  land,  readjust- 
ment of  farm  taxation- and  organization  of  agriculture.     Asserting  that  Ajrierican 
agriculture  is  entitled  to  the  American  market,  Secretary  Hyde  analyzed  the 
tariff,  pointing  out  that/^;he  $2,200,000,000  tigricultural  imports  annually  to 
this  country,  only  30  per  cent     are  competitive  Tith  American  agriculture.'^ 


YAHli  BOARD  The  Federal  Farm  Board  announced  last  night  that  it  has 

AIDS  COTTON       a:o]oroved  arra.ngement s  made  'by  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 

Association  to  talce  over  all  marketing  activities  of  the  various 
m.emher  State  cooperative  marketing  associations,  and  also  to 
finance  the  handling  of  all  cotton  of  these  various  memher  associations.  The 
board  has  made  a  loan  to  tbe  association  of  ample  amount  to  carry  this  program. 
(Press,  Feb.  4.) 


BRITISH  FOOD  A  London  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  question  of  the 

ILfPOPTS  diimping  of  foreign  produce  into  G-reat  Britain  under  goveri^ment 

subsidies  must  be  carefully  examined  withou.t  delay,  Primie 
Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  admitted  in  Parliament  yesterday,  an- 
sweringfquestion  by  Comnavidcr  C.  Bellairs.     The  government  had  decided, 
Mr.  MacDonald  continued,,  that  the  best  place  to  raise  the  nuestion  was  at 
G-eneva.  .  .  .The  questioner  had  asked  vrhether,  in  view  of  the  assured  support  of 
both  opposition  parties,  irmriodiate  legislation  would  be  introduced  to  stop  the 
dumping  of  food  products,  nj>tably  grain,  into  G-roat  Britain  at  trices  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  countries  of  origin,  through  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment subsidies.     Wheat  imports  from  G-ermany  are  particularly  objected  to  by 
the  British  farmers." 

IITTSH-AI^ffiRICAM  The  press  to-day  reports  that  the  House  yesterday  passed 

C0ITFERSHC3         and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  invite  representatives  of  foreign  countries  to  a.n  inter- 
Amorican  conference  on  agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  industry 
at  Washin^Tton  on  Seiot ember  8. 


WOOL  FUT'URES  A  ITew  York  dispatch  January  30  states  that  the  board  of 

managers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Sxcha.nge  announced  January  29 
that  a  special  committee  of  seven  members  had  been  appointed  to 
investigate  and  roDort  on  the  feasibility  of  trading  in  wool  futures  on  the  ex- 
change, in  addition  to  cotton  futures. 
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British  E.  F.  Wip.e,  M.P.  ,  writes  of  "The  Kind  of  Protection  the  Farmer 

Wheat  Mi:st  Have"  in  The  Count ryraan ,   (idh^jry  Kinsham,  Oxford,)  for  Jan.- 

Protec-        Feh . -M.'^rch.     He  says  in  iDart:  "In  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  the 
tion  House  of  Oomraons  on  Octcher  30,  on  the  bounty  which  G-crmany  ,>?ives  her 

wheat  imports  and  c^n  the  effect  of  the  sy^'teni  on  the  British  fcirmer, 
S.  F.  Wise,  British  Delegate  on  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Food  Council,  delivered  a  maiden  speech  which  the 
'Times'   and  other  .journa.ls  reco,v;niL:ed  to  be  of  exceptioncal  value. 
Mr.  Wise  carried  the  discussion  to  the  workine  of  the  modern  interna- 
tional grain  tra.de,  of  which  he  gave  an  informed  account,  pointed 
out  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  our  wheat-growers  arc  facing 
in  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool  and  in  the  operations  of  the  American  Farm 
Board  and  concluded  by  arguing  that  the  tme  remedy  was  protection  of 
a  different  tyj^e  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto  advocated. 
Mr.  Wise  hfis  been  l:ind  enough  to  revise  and  amulify  for  The  Country- 
man the  Ha.nsard  report  of  a  rroeech  which,  wha.tever  view  may  be  ta^hen 
of  its  conclusions,  is  a  closely  reasoned  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  lar^'^-e  question  on  which  there  is  far  too  much  loose 
thinking,  talking  and  writing. ... "     The  speech,  as  quoted,   says  in 
part:  "As  regards  the  United  Statc:',  in  the  la.st  few  weclr.s  there  has 
been  Ingislattion  to  cnrblc  the  United  States,  on  occasions  when,  it 
suits  that  country,   to  go  into  the  m.arkct  as  one  sin,;T'le  seller.  IIo 
one  yet  understands  cxa.ctly  what  will  bo  the  effect  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Marko tin,''^  Act,  but  it  is  prottv  certain  that  it  will 
enable  the  United  States  to    et  a  stable  Dricc  internally  by  dumrping 
her  surplus  wheat  at  any  price,  whatever  the  cost,  on  the  world 
market,  a,nd  for  all  practical  purooses  the  main  wheat  market  for  the 
world  is  this  country.     We  take  about  one- third  of  all  the  ?'heat 
sold  in  the  world  mxaxkot,  and  consequently  any  maneuvers  in  the 
market  from^  any  of  these  so'iirces  come  back  on  us.  .  .The  fact  is  that 
at  this  moment  the  f. armor  wants  a  now  sort  of  protection.     He  '"'ants 
protection  aminst  the  wheat  market  m.anipnLa tor,  against  the  chances 
of  r].ui'm-))iiig"  ;  and  the  consumer  requires  to  bo  protected  also,  to 
secure  that  when  wheat  does  come  into  the  country  a,t  a  comparatively 
low  ori CO- -though  we  kno"'  qu.itc  "'ell  wc  have  to  pay  a  higher  r^rico 
corrcs-Qondingly  later  in  the  year,  when  for  example  G-erma,ny  comes 
into  the  market  to  fulfil  her  needs — the  consumer  should  gt^t  the 
advantage  of  tha.t  reduced  price.     I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that,  if  -.^'o  centralized  our  import,  :i  t  would  stop  there.     Other  coun- 
tries ha.vc  been  and  are  conrldcrin:^  a  similar  nlan..." 


Czech 
G-rain 

Monoiooly 


A  Prag'ue  dispatch,  to  the  press  of  February 


sa: 


"In  order 


to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  suggested  agrarian.  State  grain  monopoly 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a  stock  com.pany  headed  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  twelve  members,  cho  seii  from  the  Finance,  Food  cand  Commerce 
Ministries.     The  concern  is  to  be  esta'blished  with  a  ca^pital  of 
112,000,000  crowns,  of  which  51  per  cent  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Sta.te  and  the  remainder  by  a.gricultural  interests.     The  leading  in- 
dustrial orga,nizations  of  Czechoslovakia  have  submitted  a  m.emiorial 
to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  protesting  against  the  proposed  monopoly. 
Thej^  assert  that  while  it  would  lead  to  a  decrease  of  '^'heat  importa- 
tions it  would  at  the  same  time  increase  the  domestic  production  of 
wheat  flour  and  augment  the  existing  rye  crisis," 
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Dairying  An  editorial  in  The  Milwaukee  Journal  for  January  30  sa^^s : 

in  Wis-        "Wisconsin  dairymen  at  last  a>.re  taking  the  right  step  in  organizing  a 
consin         state-^-'^'ide  cooperative  association.     It  cogues  pretty  late  in  a  serious 
situation,  after  there  has  "been  ample  warnin:?:  "by  C-overnor  Kohler,  hy 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  "by  our  o^Ti  cornifrlssion  of  agriculture  and 
markets.     But  it  is  not  too  Icte,   if  farme^.^s  ^'-^ill  respond  '^^'ith  alacrity 
end  will  not  continue  to  de"bate  the  old  suoject  of  'individualism' 
versus  cooperative  effort.     That  suoject  is  not  oeing  de"bated  in  Min- 
nesota, for  instance,  and  Minnesota  is  several  leagues  ahead  tlot.  The 
Land  o'  Lakes  organization  at  Minneapolis  already  has  heen  granted 
Federpl  loans  totaling  $5,000,000  and  h-as  heen  entrusted  with  the  tem- 
porary job  of  stahilizing  "butter  in  the  Northwest.     Minnesota  dairy- 
men we:.:e  ready  with  an  association  that  could  command  support.  Wis- 
consin has  let  some  splendid  o;o"oortunities  slip.    But  there  is  still 
room  for  a  Wisconsin  organization  and  a  Minnesota  organi za,tion.  In 
fact,  hoth  are  necessary.     And  they  will  fit  in  adm.ira'bly  with  the  plan 
that  must  eventually  "be  developed — that  of  a  strong  central  selling 
agency  ?'hich  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  State  associations.     This  is 
the  Canadian  idea,  the  most  successful  cooperative  movement  in  exist- 
ence for  the  control  of  a  widely  diffused  product,  which  moves  the 
Canadian  -^lieat  crop.     There  each  vTovince ,  corresponding  to  our  States, 
has  its  o-'-'n  organization  and  these  in  turn  are  gathered  under  a  central 
head.    By  all  moans  Wisconsin  should  go  ahead,  just  as  raToidlj'-  as 
r)ossiole,  to  put  its  dairying  business  under  state-wide  control. 
Whether  the  plan  succeeds  depends  on  the  loyalty  of  individual  dairy- 
men no  less  than  on  management.    But  '"e  have  gotten  nowhere  "by  drift- 
ing, and  it  is  the  only  way  that  Wisconsin  can  orotect  its  dairying 
and  oe  a  "oart  of  the  movement  which  other  States  have  accepted.  The 
procession  is  moving.     We  can  get  in  step  or  he  left  "behind." 

Board  Daily  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  first  issue  of  Federal  Farm 

Publica-      Board,  of  da.te  January  15.     This  8-page  journal  "ourports  to  "be  "A 
tion  report  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  administering  the  Agricultural 

Marketing  Act."    A  comprehensive  review  of  the  ^^rk  of  the  hoard 
during  its  first  half  year  says  in  part:  "In  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  act,  the  "board  has  adopted  the  policy  of  avoiding  duplication 
of  governmental  agencies  wherever  it  is  possilolc.     It  is  developing  a 
plan  for  the  interlocking  of  its  work  with  all  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governmental  agencies,  including  the  Federal  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Federal  intermediate  credit  hanks,  the 
Federal  Farm.  Loan  Board,  the  Federal  Hcscrvc  Board,  vocational  teachers, 
State  departments  of  agriculture,   and  5,700  cooperative  e-vtengion 
workers.     The  "board  believes  it  will  receive  their  full  cooDcration. " 


Meat  Tra„do  A  further  advance  in  hog  -oriccs  featured  the  *^'holesale  mea.t 

trade  during  January,  accarding  to  a  review  of  the  livestock  a.nd  mea.t 
situation  issued  February  1  by  the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 
Although  the  "orices  of  smoked  meats,  most  dry  salt  meats,  and  lard 
advanced  somewhat,  fresh  pork  prices  showed  a  declining  tendency,  and 
current  results  on  hog  operations  were  unsatisfactory.     Lard,  not- 
withstanding the  advance,  is  still  whole saJing  bclo'-'  the  ijrice  of 
hogs.     The  dema.nd  for  beef  was  slow  and  prices  declined,  especially 
durin^z  the  latter  Dart  of  the  m.onth.     The  export  trade  in  pork  and 
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pori  -oroclucts  was  fairly  j?;ood  for  the  month  as  a  whole.     The  demand 
for  hides  during  January  wa.s  equal  to  the  suppl^j  and  r)rices  held  strong 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  m.onth,  when  the  market  becam.e  very  dull 
and  'orices  v/eakened.     There  was  a  good  demand  for  lamh  during  the 
first  pprt  of  the  month,  "but  it  slackened  toward  the  close  and  prices 
showed  some  decline.     The  wool  market  was  slow,  owing  to  light  demand, 
and  prices  moved  consider ahly  lower." 

Nature  (London)  for  January  18  sa^^'s:  "A  microbiological  in- 
vestigation of  candies  and  chocolate  has  "been  undertaken  at  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  Masaryk  University,  Czechoslovalcia.     It  is  found 
that  humidity  and  desiccation  sre  the  factors  which  respectively  tend 
to  conserve  and  to  destroy  the  viahilit^^  of  "bacteria  upon  the  surface 
of  confectionery.     It  follc^'s,  therefore,  that  the  mrafoer  of  "bacteria 
on  confectionery  kept  in  sealed  glass  or  tin-plate  containers,  and 
also  on  chocolates  wrapped  in  tin-foil,  remains  sta„tionary  for  long 
periods.     On  the  other  hand,  the  packing  of  confectionery  in  trans- 
parent paper  or  cellulcbse  hags  does  not  hinder  the  sterilizing  in- 
fluence of  desiccation  and  sunlight  while  affording  sufficient  protec- 
tion from  contamination  after  packing.     It  was  found  that  in  samples 
artificially  infected,  the  typhoid  and  para-typhoid  organisms  may  re- 
main alive  for  2-5  weeks,  particularly  in  chocola.tes  packed  in  tin- 
foil.    The  need  for  eliminating  all  chance  of  infection  during  manu- 
facture is  empha,sized,  and  transparent  or  translucent  cellulose  con- 
tainers are  considered  to  "be  the  best  for  packing." 

Pulp  and  A  Montreal  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  1  says: 

Paper  "Opportunities  for  greater  economies  and  scientific  control  in  the 

Conference  manufacture  of  newsprint  were  stressed  by  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  secre- 
tary of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bijreau  of  New  York,  in  an  address 
January  31  before  memibers  of  the  technical  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Associattion  in  convention  at  Montreal.    Mr.  Kellogg, 
in  referring  to  the  i'tem  of  wood,  which,  he  said,  was  a.bout  45  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  production,  asserted:   'I  am  unable  to  understand 
how  the  efficiency  of  any  operation  can  be  figured  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  so  long  as  its  raw  m.aterial  is  taken  out  by  volume  and 
its  finished  ^oroduct  goes  out  by  weight.     The  7Joighing  and  moisture 
sampling  of  wood  and  chips  will,  I  am  sure,   soon  be  a  standard  prac- 
tice accepted  by  mill  managers...'     Mr.  Kellogg,  pointing  out  that 
in  nowsTorint  to-day  75  per  cent  or  m.ore  of  the  constitu.ont  is  raw 
wood  a.nd  the  balance  rather  pure  cellulose  sulphate,  said  that  the 
Madison  l^^boratory  believes  that  semi-sulphite  suitable  by  weight 
for  newsprint  can  be  made  with  a  yield  of  75  per  cent  by  weight  in- 
stead of  the  present  45  per  cent,  and  th-\t  with  the  use  of  rod  mills 
to  complete  the  preparation  there  seems  to  he  no  reason  'A'hy  a  larger 
proportion  of  semi-sulphite  than  of  normal  sulphite  should  be  re- 
quired. . . " 
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S'^ction  3 
MAHICET  QjjOTi^IOi:S 

Farm 

Products  Teh,  3. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chica..?o  on  ^'lan-g-hter  ste^^rcs 

(1100-1500  lbs,)  {rood  and  choice  $12. 50-$15 . 50 ;  co'^'s,  -rood  and 
choice  $?.?5-$9.75;  heifers  ( S50  Ihs.  down)  .2;ocd  and  choice  $11.75- 
$14.35;  ve  rl  G r  5  ,  .;;^-o  o d  a.nd  cho  ice  $  1 1 .  5 0~ $  1 5 .  50 ;  feeder  a r^d  s  c  o  che  r 
steers,  ^ood  and  chcice  $10-$11.25.     Heavjr  v/eight  ho-s  (250-350  Ihs.) 
mediiLm,  good  and  choice  $9. 75-$10.40;  light  lights  (150-160  lbs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9-$10.55;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medi-on,  good 
and  choice  $8 . 25-$10 . 25 .     Slaughter  lambs,  eood  and  choice  (34  lbs. 
down)  $11.75-$12.85;  feeding  larabs  (range  stock)  mediiim  to  choice 
$10-S12. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.70-$3  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities:  $2.55-$2.45  f.o.b.  Prescue  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Whites  $2.55-$2.60  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago; 
aroiind  $2.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     Idaho  sacked  Susset  Burba.nks  $3.50- 
$3.65  in  Cincin-..'a.ti .     New  York  Danish  t2'^e  cabbrj^e  $5C-$57  per  ton 
bulk  in  terminal  markets;  mostly  $50  f.o.b.  Rochester.  ITorthern 
Danish  tjDe  $70  per  ton  in  Chicago;  a.skins-  around  $65  f.o.b.  Pipcine. 
Florida  Pointed  'Type  brought  $1.75-$2,75  per  1^  bushel  hamper  in  city 
markets.     Texas  Hou_nd  T3^6  $3.50-$4.25  uer  barrel  crate  in  a.  fo'^- 
cities;  $2.75~$3  f.o.b.  Lower  Yallej/  uoints.     Midwestern  sacked  yellow 
onions  $1.75-$2.50  per  100  pounds  in  consuming  centers;  very  few 
sales  $1.90  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  uoints .    Massachuset  t  s  yello'^s  $2 
Der  100  ^Dounds  in  Boston.     New  Yor]:  Mcintosh  apples  $9-$lC  per  barrel 
in  New  York  City;  Baldy.lns  $5-$6;  Rhode  Island  G-reenings  $6.50-$7. 
New  York  Baldwins  $1.75  per'bushel  basket  in  New  York;  "'$1 . 90-52  f.o.b. 
Rochester  for  cold  storage  stock. 

IThole'salo  nu-ices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  35-g^;  91  score,  35^;  90  score,  34g-^'. 

Wliolesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  A^nerican  choose  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,   17-:5^'-18^;  Sinj:;le  Daisies  21t^-21g^;  Young  Anericas, 
22(^. 

Avcrfig:e  urice  of  MiddliUc-^'  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  59  points  to  15.46,;^  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  a.t  18.50^.     Ma.rch  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchan^-e  declined  ^'l  points  to  15.96c'f,  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  doclinod  44  points  to  15.75(j. 

G-rain  prices:     No.l  dark  northern  spring  whea^t  (13$  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.25,     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.20~$1.22; 
St.  Louis  $1.24-$1.26.     No. 2  hard,  winter  (not  on  urotein  basis)  , 
Chica-o  $1.15f-$1.18;  Kansas  City,  $1 . 10f~5 1 . 12 ;  St.  Louis  $1.17. 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  73(2^-74^;  Kansas  City,  76g(.f~77:T^ .     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chica:="o  82^-82g^-;  Minneapolis  78^2^-80^5;  Ka,nsa^  City 
79^^-81^.     No. 3  wnite  oats,  'Chicago  42f ^~44i>z^';  Minneapolis  39  7/8^- 
41  'c/4:(f;;  Kansas  City  45-J-,.^-46u^ .   (Props rod  by  3u.   of  Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


''Te'l"i„'^.,"r  In''or,.atio„,  UMlod  States  Departn,ent  of  ASrie.Uuro,  for  the  purpose  cf 

p.esen.  nS  a.I  shades  of  opi..ion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTeotiiiJ  agriculture  pan'ca'^r'v  in  A 


Vol.  XXX7I,  llo.  50  Section    1  Fe'omary  5,  1^:50. 

II-TCOi'.-E-TAZ  Inconj.c  tG:Ke'5,  '.'^'.ich  increased  an-azin^^-ly  irx  the  1929  fiscal 

RECEIPTS  year,   contimed.  their  vay-rard  trend  in  the  first  six  months  of  trie 

I  1930  fiscal  year,  which  closed  Decenfoer  31,  ;oo-aring  a  total  of 

^'  $1,184,602,927  into  the  Treas'iir;;-.     This  was  an  increase  of 

$171,531,330  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.     Individ'oal  tax  pa;^/ments 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cujrrent  fiscal  year  totaled  $559,539,113,  an  in- 
crease of  $142,591,151,  while  corporation  pa-^mients  aggregated  $625,063,813,  an 
increase  of  more  than  $28,000,000  over  the  s:jme  period  of  the  1929  fiscal  year. 
Figu.res  m.ade  puhlic  3'estsrday  hy  the  Internal  Hovonue  Bi'rea"^:i  showed  also  that 
the  total  incomie  tax  for  the  1929  calendar  ycc^^r  was  $3,502,805,758.  Miscollanoous 
taxes  for  the  same  "Deriod  amo^jjited  to  $625,515,602.   (a.P.  ,  Foh.  5.) 

COAL  TAR  DYSS  After  two  days  cf  dehrte,  the  Sen;? to  j'^estorday  voted  to 

continue  the  postwar  policy  of  protecting  the  dom.estic  rn.amif actiir- 
ers  hy  assessing  duties  cn  coal-tar  products  on  American  valuation. 

All  other  ad  valorem,  rates  in  the  tariff  law  are  "based  on  foreign  valuation. 

(Press,  Feh.  5.) 


COTTON  ASSOCIA-  Allen  ITorthington  of  IvContgomcry ,  Ala.,  president  of  the 

TI01\F  KSAI)  new  cotton  miarkcting  association,  rocO:":nizcd  "by  the  Federal  Farm 

3o?jrd,  WcS  placed  in  charge  of  the  association's  moxketing  activ- 
ities by  the  directors  yesterday,  pending  the  selection  of  a 
gcncra.1  mianagor.   (press,  Fch.  5.) 


BIRDS  AKD  A  Paris  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "The  interesting  ro- 

TUBEHCULOSIS      searches  of  Doctor  Auclair  of  various  Paris  hospitals  in  the 

dcvelopm.cnt  of  a  now  anti-tubcrculosis  scri^m  wore  descri'ocd  yes- 
tordpy  in  a  paper  he  presented  hcforc  the  Acadomj^  of  Medicine. 
Doctor  Auclair  noticed  that  "birds  were  aosolutoly  iminune  to  h^jmrji  tu"bcrculosis 
and  on  this  "basis  m.ado  an  investigation  which  led  to  the  discovery  in  the  pancreas 
of  birds  of  the  substance  wh.ich  ho  believes  provided  the  immunity.    Sy  the  use 
of  a  scrum  made  fromi  this  substance  he  succeeded  in  immunizing  rabbits  and 
gu-inoa  pigs  to  the  huirian  tubercular  bacillus,  his  report  states.     Pie  docs  not  yet 
cl aim  th o  sub s t anc e  g i ve s  immuni t y  to  muan 


BEPARTIiENT  The  Senate  appropriations  comimittee  reported  the  Depart- 

APPHOPRIATIOU    msnt  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  yesterday,  after  having 
BILL  added  $363,557  to  the  House  bill,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 
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Secticxi  2 

Arric-:ilt  urpl  An  ec'ltoricJ  in  The  Ccuntr^^-an  (idbury  ICinrham  ,  Oxford)  for 

Progress      Jan. -?eb . -"''erch,  1950,   sf...ys :   '^Is  it  oossiole  to  insist  too  often  that 
affricv.ltr.::al  progress  is  not  a  thing  "by  itself  'out  a  part,  a  big  part, 
of  national  T^rogress.     The  to-ns  and  the  country,  as  we  have  so  fre- 
quentl'?-  ur-^ed,  are  not  divisible.     City  People  and  co-untry  Deonle  are 
one  and  the  same  neople.     The  advancement  oi  our  rural  and  urban  tdod- 
ulations  rr.u-t  "oroceed  together.     Before  th'?re  can  be  nroiress  '^'orth  the 
nane,  ho"'ever,   there  ru-t  be  a  realizing  sense  of  the  need  of  it.  We 
haj.'e  to  think  all  the  time  not  cnlj/  in  tenns  of  money  bvt  of  heart  and 
mind.     The  question  is  net  only  There  the  m.one^'  is  to  comie  fi^cm  but 
hoF  the  change  of  heart  a.nd  the  enlL^htermient  of  mdnd  are  to  be  brought 
abont.     In  1931  let  us  \vho  a.re  for  the  rura.l  advanice  2'et  the  right 
nerspective .  .  TJe  'tender  whether,  in  the  sum^  of  things,  more  miaj^  net 
have  been  done  for  agriculture  and  the  betterm.ent  of  rural  life  by 
the  success  of  the  Prim.e  Minister's  visit  to  Ayerica,   oy  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  --hich  led  to  the  invitation  of  a  C-eimian  3-eneral  to  G-enera.1 
Smuts'   dinner than  by  years  of  agricultural  oratory." 

Forestry  An  editoriaol  in  American  Forests  for  February  says:  "That  the 

Problems      threat  of  timber  famine  long  predicted  for  the  United  States  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  being  dissipated  by  changes  now  taking  shaue  in  z'r-.e  chem- 
ical and  industrial  ""orld  of  wood  utiliza.tion  is  a.  belief  shared  by 
a  considerable  ntimber  of  foresters  and  students  of  lunber  economics. 
These  m^en  see  in  the  changing  and  declining  demand  for  lumber  anid 
the  increasing  uossibilities  of  "xod  cellulose  a  dag'  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  m^eot  as  large  a  Dortion  as  m.a3^  be  neces- 
sary of  the  ITation' s  lumber  needs  with  cellrlose  'oroducts  cr  other 
substitutes.     To  themi  a.  timber  famine  in  the  sense  that  the  exliaustion 
of  la,ree-sized  tim'-:^er  in  this  country  will  shake  the  i'ation's  social 
and  economic  f o'cnidation  is  becom.ing  more  and  miore  a  timber  phantom. 
They  see,  or  at  lerst  urofoss  to  see,  a  shortage  of  large-sized  tim.- 
bbr  overcome  '"ithout  injury  to  the  industria.l  and  social  orosperity 
of  the  country.  .  .Whether  or  not  lumber  in  the  forr.-'  and  voli;me  of  past 
usage  is  permanently  on  the  wane,  as.  statistics  can  bo  made  to  show, 
it  is  difficult  to  share  the  cone  em  of  those  who  see  in  the  trend  a 
lessenin^-^  of  the  im_portance  of  forestry.     For  forestry  does  not  stand 
or  fall  on  the  fear  of  lumber  shortage  b^it  on  the  soil  value  of  tree 
crous  as  excmiolificd  by  a  great  variety  of  social  and  economuc  bene- 
fits.    There  is  no  dan^rer  that  lumber  '^dll  pasc  out  comiplctcly  or 
that  "^ood  in  m^anifold  forms  will  not  be  a  m.arke table  product,  m.ecting 
b^T-  the  evolution  of  refinem.cnt  the  comipctition  of  other  ■crcchicts. 
Forestry,  no  les^  than  forest  conservation^  has  been  too  long  ir.olded 
to  the  one  m.ind  thait  trees  are  m.orcl,}"  boards  for  the  sa^^-^  mulls — the 
K'ation  must  have  them  or  perish.     It  will  be  a  salutary  thing  for 
forestr"^  to  be  purged  of  its  lumber  famiino  com^ulcx  and  to  see  ajid 
sell  forests  in  a  clearer  perspective  of  diversified  wood  and  land 
crops,  conservers  of  soil  and  water,  habita.ts  of  wild  life,  modera.tors 
of  clim.atc,  providers  of  outdoor  recreation.     In  this  a^re  of  progress, 
the  industry  thcct  does  not  change  is  a  sick  or  dying  industry.  An 
evolution  in  wood  values  and  -^^ood  utilization  ought  to  be  '''elcom.ed 
as  a  symptom  of  healthy  advance  in  the  forest  industries.     The  extent 
to  '^hich  it  will  change  present  wood  formes,  the  fixture  only  can 
unfold. . . " 
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Market  An  OxfoTd,  England,  dispatch  reports  that  G.  Ha^Ttroy,  Assistarfc 

Brcalc  Secretary  of  the  British  Trcas^j.ry,  discussed  the  causes  and  effects 

Discussed    of  the  recent  Wall  Street  slump  "before  the  Oxford  University  Politics 
and  Economics  Clu"b  .last  nisht,  according  to  the  press  to-day.  Despite 
the  period  of  excitement,  he  said,  investors  as  a  whole  were  well 
guided  owing  to  the  careful  statistical  researches  of  many  economic 
"boo-ies,  and  inflation  was  avoided  owing  to  th*e  restraint  exercised  hy 
hanks,  commodity  prices  remaining  steady.     "The  fundamental  cause  was 
speculation,  due  to  the  exceiotional  and  unreal  prosperity  enjoyed  hy 
American  industry  in  recent  years."  Mr.  Hawtrej^-  asserted.     "The  ap- 
plication of  mass  production  methods  was  greatly  accelerated  and  there 
was  a  new  deioarture  in  the  chain  development  of  imTense  retail  con- 
corns.    As  a  result  real  profits  actually  douhled  sim.ultaneously  with 
a  fall  in  the  yield  of  long-term  securities  "below  their  1913  level, 
which  was  a  strong  inducom.ent  to  holders  of  liquid  capital  to  m.ake 
loans  to  speculators  rather  than  on  the  "basis  of  securities." 

in  New  York  Times  for  Jehruary  2, 
Russian  George  H.  Copeland  is  the  author  of  an  extensive  article,/ on 

j^ricul-      Soviet  Russia's  industrial  c:-rperiment  known  as  the  "Five-Year  Plan," 
ture  designed  to  hring  ah out  an  advance  in  the  process  of  transforming  a 

predominantly  agricultural  country,  with  some  150,000,000  inhabitants, 
into  a  great  industrial  power.     The  figures  quoted  in  the  article  are 
those  given  out  "by  the  Soviet  G-overnment.     In  writing  of  agricultural 
conditions,  the  author  says:  "In  socializing  agriculture  and  in  induc- 
ing the  125,000,000  peasants  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  large-scale 
farming,  the  Soviet  Government  ha.s  encountered  many  difficulties.  The 
grain  procTuction  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  the  population  is 
still  helow  the  pre-war  level,  according  to  latest  figures.     For  ten 
pre-war  years  the  average  grain  production  was  73,600,000  metric  tons. 
The  average  yield  for  ten  pre-war  years  m.ultiplied  hj^  the  area  under 
cultivation  in  1913  was  78,400,000  m-etric  tons.     The  latest  figures 
for  1928-9  put  the  grain  production  at  76,250,000  m.etric  tons.  In 
1924-5  the  ^rrain  production  was  given  as  73,000,000  metric  tons;  in 
1926-7,  as  73,120,000,  and  in  1927-8  as  74,280,000  metric  tons.  The 
five-year  plan  aims  to  increase  grain  production  to  99,660,000  metric 
tons  hy  1933,  and  to  res-ume  exportation  of  grain  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities hy  ahout  1931.     It  purposes  '^o  supply  agriculture  ^uth  techni- 
cal equipment  through  the  aid  of  industry,  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  lower  and  miiddle  peasant  groups,  to  develop  Sta.te  farming  on  a 
large  scale,  and  to  form  collective  farming  organizations  and  coopera- 
tive organiza.tions.     It  plans  to  invest  23,000,000,000  rubles  in  agri- 
culture in  the  period.     The  out-^tanding  phase  of  the  program  is  the 
upbuilding  of  the  socialized  area  in  agriculture.     Becent  news  dispatch- 
es indicrte  that  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  and  tha.t  70,000,000 
acres  will  be  'collectivized'  by  1931,  instead  of  by  1933.  These 
collective  farms  arc  to  include  about  20,000,000  persons..." 

Textile  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St.  Journal  for  February  4  says: 

Exports        "Exports  of  textiles  of  all  kinds,  raw  and  finished,  in  1929  amounts! 

to  $979,212,000  compared  with  $1,124,480,000  in  1928.    As  textiles- 
form  almost  20  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  merchandise,  a  difference 
of  11  per  cent  in  the  trade  of  a  year  is  something  worth  noticing. 
It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  to  note  that  a  permanent  decline  is 
not  indicated.    The  decline  is  more  than  accounted  for  in  the  exports 
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of  raw  cotton  which  were  $149,000,000  less  than  in  1928,  while  exports 
of  other  textile  comiTioditie s  increased  $3,900,000.     This  decrease  in 
raw  cotton  was  in  hoth  volume  and  value.     Europe,  for  instance  took 
6,848,348  hales  in  1928  hut  only  5,786,761  in  1929.     There  was  a  de- 
crease in  va,lue  also  of  European  takings  of  thout  $100,000,000. 
G-ermany  and  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline. 
Japan,  an  important  consumer  of  j^merican  cotton,  took  considerahly  less 
also.    Domestic  markets  have  something  to  do  with  these  declines,  hut 
oiitside  conditions  such  as  the  disturhed  state  of  affairs  in  China 
have  much  to  do  with  the  British  and  Japanese  trade.     The  low  price 
of  silver  which  decreases  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  markets  is  also  an  important  factor.     If  their  sales  cf  finished 
goods  are  c^artailed,  tlie  manuf actujring  countries  7III  huy  less  raw 
m-ateria.1  from  the  United  States.    But  if  exports  of  raw  cotton  fell 
off  for  special  reasons,   the  exports  of  other  textiles  increased  a 
little.     These  comhined  amount  to  ahout  one-fifth  of  the  total  value 
of  raw  cotton  exports,  hut  even  $208,000,000  in  foreign  trade  is  no 
small  item.     These  included  cotton  yarns,  principally  to  Canada  and 
to  South  American  countries,  cotton  cloth,  duck  and  tiro  fabrics,  no 
one  of  v-^hich  was  large,  hut  like  the  'little  grains  of  sand'  help  to 
make  up  the  large  total..." 


Section  3 

Depart-  In  an  editorial  hased  on  the  Secretary's  recent  address  at 

ment  of        Springfield,  Illinois,  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  for  February  4  says: 
Igricul-      "Addressing  the  Illinois  AgricuLtural  Association,  Secreta„ry  Kyde 
ture  said  that  since  1900  the  cultivated  acrea-':!'e  of  Canada,  the  Argentine 

and  Ai^Tstralia  had  increased  200  per  cent,  and  their  combined  T?^;heat 
acreage  is  now  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  as  against 
one-third  our  area  thirty  years  ago.    A  similar  situation  exists  as 
to  the  other  crops  entering  world  markets.     Fromx  this  Secretary  Hyde 
concluded  the  Ajmerican  fanner  must  rely  for  his  profit  on  the  home 
market  adequately  protected  by  tariff  duties.     Inevitably  this  points 
to  reduced  iDlantines,  as  recommended  by  the  Farm  Board." 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Af-riculturo,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reOeeted  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectln^  a^ricalturc,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FEDERAL  The  svm  of  $552,172,213  would  he  set  aside  for  twenty- 

AG-ENCY  EIMDS      eig-ht  independent  offices  and  agencies  of  the  C-overnment  under 

provisions  of  '.the  annml  supply  hill  for  1931,  reported  yesterday 
to  the  Plouse  hy  the  appropriations  committee,  according  to  the 
press  to-daj^.     The  report  says:  "The  measure  sho^-^'s  a  decrease  of  $141,687,627 
under  the  current  auproTDris^tions ,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Farn  Board  to  ask  for 
an  aD"oro"oriation  for  its  revolving  fund." 


IIUHAL  POST  The  House  yesterday  adopted  unanimously  the  Wood  resolution 

ROADS  BILL         to  approioriate  $31,400,000  for  Federal  al  d  in  the  construction  of 

ru-ral  "oost  roads.     The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate,   (A.P.  , 

Jan .  6 . ) 


WORLD  COFFEE  The  world  visible  supply  of  coffee  on  February  1  was 

SUPPLY  5,124,144  bags,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  New  York  Coffee 

and  Sugar  Exch_a.nge.     This  compares  with  the  actual  world  supply 
of  5,079,355  bags  on  January  1  and  5,037,516  on  February  1,  1929. 
(Press,  Feb.  6.) 


A  S3''racuse,  N.Y.  ,  dispatch  to  the  press  of  February  5  says; 
"A  general  tone  of  reviving  prosperitj^  and  an  air  of  confidence, 
manifest  in  the  absence  of  'hard  times  resolutions,'  indicated 
that  the  farmers  of  iTew  York  State    are  in  an  imioroved  financial 
condition,  according  to  reports  from  the  Hew  York  State  G-range  con- 
vention February  4.     This  improvement  was  shown  in  the  address  of  the  State 
Uaster,  Fred  J.  Freestone  of  Seneca  County,  and  in  observations  by  prominent  agr- 
iculturists from  all  parts  of  the  State. .. .Resolutions  favored  a  new  taxing  system, 
advocated  taxation  on  the  basis  of  'ability  to  pay'  and  on  income  rather  than 
realty,  and.  favored  repeal  of  the  education  law  regarding  compulsory  consolidation 
of  rural  school  districts.    A  general  increase  of  the  use  of  dairj^  food  in  farm 
koines  as  a  solution  of  the  surplus  production  problem  confronting  the  dairymen  was 
proposed.     Other  resolutions  asked  the  State  to  take  over  -^ow  removal  on  State 
roads,  asked  reduction  in  cost  of  auto  license  plates  in  view  of  the  gasoline  tajx, 
siiggosted  that  the  State  replace  trees  cut  down  in  highway  building  and  reiterated 
policies  long  associcted  with  the  Q-range .  .  .  . 

"Speakers  included  H.  L.  Babcock,  who  loredicted  that  the  cooperative  a-rency 
'^hich  he  heeds  will  do  a  -$37,000,000  business  in  1930.     He  declared  the  Grange 
^8s  the  greatest  suro^oorter  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  lTa.tion.     Mr.  Freestone 
<3-eclared  that  the  State  G-range  policy  for  1930  ^ull  be  one  of  determined  dem.and 
for  agricultural  equality  and  a  fair  e.'^.change  bet^.^^een  the  products  of  the  soil 
the  products  of  industry,  finance  and  labor...." 


NEW  YORK 
aEAJ^GE  COU- 
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Section  2 

Business  Theo.  H.  Price,  writing  in  Cor-'-.-'erce  and  Finance  for  February  5, 

and  Finance     sa^^s:   "'Triis  Shrin]-:in;^:  Tyorld,  '  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  deliverec^ 
in  !Te^^'  York  last  weel:.     The  lecturer  stressed  the  ra.ioidity  of  co'^nauni- 
cation  and  transportatio::  that  has  been  made  possible  by  electricity, 
and  asserted  that  comirisrcial  develoDrrient  no^"'  follows  scientific  dis- 
covery ^'!'ith  a  promptitude  hitherto  unequalled.     Applj^in^^  this  statem-ent 
to  business  and  finance,  he  said  that  the  logical  .^esult  would  be  short 
er  periods  of  deDression  and  longer  periods  of  prosperity  tha.n  have 
ever  been  Imo^i^m,  and  tha,t  the  ea.se  with  which  credit  coulcl  now  be 
mobilized  made  it  impossible  for  hard  tim.es  to  last  very  lon^r  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  other  countr--"  ^^hose  industrial  organization 
is  at  aJl  flez:ible.     Upon  this  theory  he  arf^ued  that  the  present  de- 
loression  in  G-r-at  Britain  is  due  to  the  lack  of  in(3u^-trial  fle::ibility 
and  that  the  indu:- trial  versatility/  of  the  United  States  is  our  safe- 
guard against  more  than  a  few  months  of  eccnomiic  di<^' tress.     In  sup- 
port of  this  claimi  he  laid  special  emphasis  uPon  the  hand-to-mouth 
buying  that  has  become  the  general  practice  in  America,  as  well  as 
upon  the  short-term;  loans  to  which  banks  are  now  compelled  to  limit 
themselves  in  granting  comm.ercial  credit.     He  also  drew  attention  to 
the  increase  in  em^ploymient  and  productive  activity'-  reported  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  Coinmittee,  and  predicted  that  the  so-called  panic  of 
1929  would,  soon  be  forvgotten  in  the  greater  prosoerity  by  -^111  ch  it 
would  be  succeeded.  " 

Farm  Taxes  Eric  Snglund,  in  charge  of  Division  of  ilgricL^ltural  Finance, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconom^ics,  writes  a„t  length  und.er  the  title 
"Why  Farm  Taxes  are  Heavy^"  in  Successful  Farming  for  February.  He 
says  in  part:  "Direct  ta^es  on  farm  n'rop'erty  in  the  United  States  are 
now  mor^'  than  two  and  one-half  tim.es  as  f^reat  as  in  1914,  Imving  in- 
creased from  ap-oroximattely  $344,000,000  in  that  7/ear  to  $888,000,000 
in  1927.     This  is  a  vast  sum,  especially  when  com.pared  ^"dth  the  farm.er' 
net  income,  out  of  vliich  his  taxes  a.re  paid.     Taxes  took  on  the  aver- 
age 28  Toer  cent  of  the  net  rent  of  several  hundred  representative 
farms  in  Iowa  in  1926-1927  and  27  per  cent  in  1921-1923  a,s  against  14 
per  cent  in  1913-1915.     In  Hichi-^^an  from  1919  to  1926,     52  per  cent 
of  the  net  rent  .of  more  than  600  farms  was  taken  in  ta:"es.  Studies 
in  several  States  sho^v  that,  in  the  country  as  a  Ydiole ,  lorope  rty  ta:^:es 
take  about  one-third  of  the  net  rent  of  fanns  in  general,  and.  the  whole 
rent  (in  some  years  even  morel)  of  miany  individual  fa.nns.  Obviously 
farm.ers  feel  the  wei^rht  of  taxes  m-ore  keenly  in  times  of  severe  price 
depression  than  in  timios  of  favorable  prices.    Measured  in  dollars  of 
uniform  mirch^sing  power,  farm  land  in  1927  ^.raK  -TOrth  20  per  cent  less 
per  acre  than  in  1914.     As  between  price  disparity  and  high  taxes,  the 
latter  no  doubt  is  the  lesser  cause  of  the  fann  deiDression  and  land 
ta;^  delinquency  in  the  -past  8  years.     But  '''lien  values  of  ^arm  property 
are  declining,  d.ue  largely  to  an  unfavorable  relation  of  "prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  to  prices  and  wages  which  they  must  pay,  high  ta:^es 
may  be  the  oroverbial  'last  straw'   to  brebk  the  farmer... 

"Any  logical  plan  to  meet  the  outstanding  question  of  taxation 
that  now  confronts  Arnerican  agriculture  must  be  based,  on  a  reasonable 
appraisal  of  two  problems:  (l)  the  general  relation  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  taxation  to  the  increase  in  the  farmer's  tax  burd-cns ; 
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(2)  the  Dossi'bility  that  the  purpose  for  which  ta:xes  on  farm  property 
are  spent  "benefit  the  puhlic  in  general  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
purposes  should  oe  paid  for  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present  by 
revenue  derived  from  sources  other  than  farm  property. ... In  these  times 
when  'fc^rm  relief  is  at  the  front  of  the  stage  in  puolic  discussion, 
it  might  he  well  to  consider  adjustment  in  taxation  as  a  means  of  con- 
crete aid  to  the  ru.ral  population,  not  as  a  special  favor  hut  as  a 
relief  from  an  exceptional  hurden.    But  when  we  turn  away  from  'the 
generally  accepted  proposition  that  the  tax  hurden  on  agriculture  is 
too  grea.t  and  that  'something  m.ust  be  done  about  it,'  and  center  our 
attention  on  the  practical  question  of  means  and  meaBures,  conflict 
takes  the  plcCe  of  unanimity  of  opinion.     Nevertheless,  T^e  must  face 
the  question,  and  this  will  be  attempted  in  the  next  article." 

An  editorial  on  this  article  in  the  same  issue  says:  "The 
various  branches  of  G-overnment  will  continue  ass^essing  and  collecti^sg 
taxos/Siretof ore  with  frequent  increases  and/ decreases .     It  is  a 
Droblem,  then,  of  placing  this  burden  where  it  should  be  borne.  Do 
farmers  carry  more  than  their  fair  share?     Is  our  tax  money  being 
wasted?    Taxes  ha,ve  risen  because  expenditures  have  increased.  The 
author  finds  tha.t  expenditures  have  increased  because  public  opinion 
demands  more  G-overnment  service  and  that  the  prices  of  services  and 
things,  labor,  building?  material,  and  goods  in  general  are  higher  than 
before  the  war.     Increases  have  been  greatest  in  local  communities..." 

Scientific  Malcolm  C.  Cutting  writes  under  the  title,  "Farm  Relief  by 

Jarm  Ex-      Factory  Methods"  in  Nation's  Business  for  February.     Two  men, 
periment      Dr.  H.  C.  Taylor  and  Prof,  M.  L.  Wilson,  had  a  theory  bv  which  they 

believed  that  Montana  agriculture,  then  (in  1923)  in  a  serious  plight, 
could  be  made  to  pay.     John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. ,  provided  money  to 
m.ake  their  experiments,  which  they  termed  the  "Fairway  Plan,"  possible. 
The  author  says  in  part:  "A  scientific  and  careful !b'-planned  effort  to 
transfer  the  industrial  efficiency  of  modern  factory  methods  to  the 
farm  is  going  forward  in  Montana,  made  possible  by  the  financial  con- 
tribution of  one  of  America's  greatest  business  executives.     It  is 
perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  experiment  in  economic  agricultural 
research  ever  attempted.     Its  dual  purpose  is  to  solve  problems  of 
farm  tenancy  and  efficient  farm  operation.     Already  it  has  pointed  the 
way  to  reducing  the  hours  of  mxan-labor  in  wheat  growing  from  seven  to 
two  and  one-half  hours  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  wheat  product  " '^n  from 
$13  to  $8.70  per  acre ...  .Doc  tor  Taylor  suggested  that  the  Laur^i 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  trustees  finance  a  demonstration  of  his 
Fairway  Plan  in  Montana  under  Professor  Wilson's  supervision.  The 
Memorial  was  unable  to  advance  money  for  this  purpose,  but  the  trustees 
were  interested  and  they  found  someone  who  would.     John  D.  Rockefeller, 
jr.,  advanced  $125,000  for  the  project.     The  project  contemplated  the 
purchase  (in  part)  and  lease  of  a  number  of  groups  of  foreclosed  farms, 
to  be  combined  into  single  units  of  varying  size  according  to  the  tj'-pc 
of  farming  planned.     They  were  to  bo  equipped  "^'ith  the  most  efficient 
machinery.     Then  tenants  were  to  be  installed  with  a  favorable  pur- 
chase contract  to  operate  the  farms  under  Wilson's  supervision. .. .From 
Wilson's  standpoint  of  efficient  mechanical  operation,  the  farm  of  most 
absorbing  interest  is  the  great  experimental  tractor  farm  of  3,000 
acres  at  Brockton.     Here  is  the  real  la.boratory  that  is  working  out 


^  4  ^ 


proTDlems  of  efficient  '^heat  faming  not  only  for  t?ie  Fairv/ay  Farrrs,  Vat 
for  the  whole  State.     All  the  imchinery  on  this  farm  is  loaned,  "by 
manuf  f?,cti^.rers  for  experimental  purposes ...  It  ha^  been  estimated  that 
American  industry,  other  than  agriculture,  is  spending  aoout  180 
million  dollars  a  3^ear  for  research.     In  ccmparison,  the  United  Stsites 
IDepartment  of  Agriculture  is  spending  for  research  worh  sc-m.e thing  move 
than  13  mdllion  dollars  annually,  and  the  State  experiment  stations, 
affiliated  with  the  Departmicnt  of  Agriculture  and  working  luid^jr  its 
general  direction,   spend  ahout  the  saJiiO  amount.     This  reserarch  f-'ind 
of  approximately  25  mdllion  dollars  must  cover  the,  entire  rajige  of 
agriculture  and  count rj^  life.     One  ca,n  imagine  how  thinly  it  spreads 
over  a  60  "billion  dollar  industry  with  a  gross  income  of  hoout  10 
hillion  dollars  a  year.     It  is  Professor  Wilson^ s  thought  that  the 
strictly  business  aspect  of  the  Fairjnvay  J' anus  xjroject  may  persua.de 
some  other  individual  business  men  to  invest  in  similar  agrricultural 
research  enterprises, . , " 


Section  3 

Depart-  An  editorial  in  The  ITew  Yorh  Timios  for  February  4  says:  "In 

ment  of  a  conference  next  week  in  Washington  there  will  he  gathered  exT^erts 
Ag2*icul~  in  another  kind  of  warfare  thaai  that  which  has  brought  togetlier  the 
tui^  raval  e:ajerts  in  London.     They  are  experts  whoso  vigilant  office  it 

is  to  fight  insects  that  menace  the  crops  of  men' s  planting  and  sowing. 
These  enemies  are  legion... It  is  one  of  these  immi-Frant  pests  that 
is  now  causing  the  entomological  conference- — the  corn-borer — offensive- 
ly called  the  'European  corn-borer,  '  and  defensively  kno'^^n  by  somie 
Latin  nam^e  to  the  scientists.     It  has  advanced  from  the  eastern  coast 
by  slow  stages  a.nd  has  now  reached  a  westerly  point  Just  t'~is  side  of 
Chicago.     The  whole  territory  back  of  the  frontier  line,  which  sweeps 
southeasterly  a.cross  Indiana  and  Ohio,  is  not  overrun  by  borers,  b^it 
there  are  encampm.ents  in  many  parts  of  the  area,  saots  of  infestation 
from  which  the  scour^^^e  spreads,  carried  perhaps  in  a  load  of  fodder 
or  by  an  autom.obile  tourist     'in  a  batch  of  roasting  ears.'     It  is 
announced  oir  the  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology  that  there 
is  no  hope  of  comuletely  eradicating  it,  for  it  was  too  well  estab- 
lished before  it  was  discovered,     Buit  the  problem,  is  to  live  with  the 
crcatuTc  and  lessen  its  devastation, The  new  uses  to  '^hich  corn- 
stalks are  now  to  be  put  should  make  it  profitable  to  ga.ther  every 
inch  of  stalk  once  left  for  the  cattle  to  feed  upon  in  a  wasteful  way. 
Thus  another  corn  by-product  may  be  the  cleaning  of  the  fields  and 
the  control  if  not  the  extermhnation  of  the  borer.     The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  spent  nearly  $10,000,000  aiding  the  'infected'  States 
in  a  'suecial  clean-up'   campaign  during  the  la.st  three  years,  but 
this  is  only  a  third  of  the  cost  of  a  battleship.     And  insects  are  the 
real  enemies  of  man.     Moreover,  they  are  within  our  gates." 
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Section  4 
MAB.KET  QUOTATIONS 

ts  Feb.  5. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  llXB.)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15 . 50 ;  cows,  p^ood  and  choice 
$7.75-$9,75;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $11 . 50-$14. 25 ; 
vealers,  e-ood  and  choice  $11-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10~$11.25.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medim,  good, 
and  choice  $9 . 70-$10. 30 ;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medii:mi  to  choice 
$9-$10.50;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $8.25- 
$10.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  drnm)  $11. 75-$12. 90; 
feeding  lambs  (range  stock)  medii:im  to  choice  $9 . 75-$ll .  65. 

Maine  sacked  Green  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.75-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.35-$2.40  f.o.b.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sac]":ed  Round  Whites  $2.50-$2.60  carlot  sales  in  Chicago; 
$2.25-$2.30  f.o.b.  Waupaca.     ITew  York  Danish  type  c£ibbage  sold  m.ostly 
around  $53-$60  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $48-$50  f.o.b. 
Rochester.     Florida  pointed  ti^e  $2-$2.75  per  1-J-bushel  hamper  in 
eastern  cities.     Texas  round  type  $4.25  per  barrel  crate  in  Chicago. 
New  York  Rhode  Island  G-rooning  apples  sold  at  $6-$7  per  barrel  in 
New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5-$6!    Michigan  Baldwins  $2.15-$2.40  per 
bushel  basket  in  Chicago;  G-rcenings  and  Spys  $2.75-$3.    New  York  and 
midwestern  yellow  onions  ran-2'ed  $2-$2.25  per  100-pound  sack  in  east- 
ern cities.     Midwestern  stock  $1.75-$2.10  in  Chicago, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  36^;  91  score,  35'^^;  90  score,  35^. 

Wliolesale  "oriccs  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^;  Single  Daisies  21^-21??^;  Young  Amoricas,  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot. cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  3  ooints  to  15.57^zJ  per  lb.     On  the  corresponding  day  one 
year  ago  the  price  stood  at  18.59r?f.     March  future  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points  to  16.05^  and  on  the 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  w^ero  unchanged  at  15.90^^. 

G-rain  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.25.     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.22. 
No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis),  Chicago  $1.18;  Kansas  City 
$1.13.    No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  82^;  Minneapolis  74^-75^;  Kansas 
City  77^-78^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  83f ^ ;  Minneapolis  78^-82^; 
Kansas  City'  791^-81-^^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44^-45t^;  Minneapolis 
40^-^-42^;  Kansas  City  46:|^.     (Prcpa.red  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  m  the  Press  Ser^'ice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  snades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  alTcctin^i  agriculture,  particularly  in  i^s 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
IS  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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The  Senate  yesterday  passed  end  sert  to  the  President  a 
resolution  a^ithorizing  $537,500  to  linexce  a  fight  against  the 
pinJ.^  holl  worm  in  Arizona. 

The  Senate  adopted  and  sent  to  the  President  a  resolution 
luthorizing  $31,400,000  for  Federal  post  roads  for  the  ciirrent  fiscal  year. 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the  Kau5^en  "bill  to  include  arti- 
ficially colored  cooking  compounds  UJider  the  taxing  provisions  of  the  oleomarga- 
rine act.   (Press,  Peh.  7.) 


LEHLBACH  OI-'  The  ^-^ess  to-day  says:  "A  proposed  retirement  system  for 

PEXSIOiMS  Federal  emiployees,   s?id  to  oe  more  liheral  in  term.s  and  more  sud- 

stp.ntisl  in  "benefits  than  the  Dale-Lehl'bach  hill,  was  o^jtlined  to 
President  Hoover  yesterday  hy  Representative  Lohroach,  chairman 
of  the  H!ouse  civil  service  comiTxittec .  .  .According  to  Mr,  Lohlhach,  the  nrogram 
would  cost  aoout  $5,000,000  more  annually  than  the  Dal e-Lehl "bach  ;Dlan,  which  costs 
•^10,000,000  more  thaj:  the  present  program;  of  $32,000,000  ::early.    Under  the  ne^.'" 
T)ropos  al ,  an  em-'oloyee  would  receive  $30  for  each  yea.r  of  service,  the  whole  not 
to  exceed  -^900  annually." 


DISCOUM:  hates  a  irew  Yorh  dispatch  to-day  seyst  "As  a  further  antidote 

DROPPED  to  the  business  sluggishness  '^h.ich  has  prevailed  since  the  acute 

stock  market  depression  of  last  fall,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Hew  York  late  yesterday  reduced  the  rediscount  rate  to  4  per  cent, 
estat)lishing  the  lowest  rate  since  Hay,  1928.  ..  .Along  with  the  reduction  at  ITew 
York,  similar  action  "by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banlr,  of  Richjnond,  ?a.  ,  lowered  the 
rate  there  to  4:i  per  cent.    Earlier  in  the  day  the  Bank  of  England,  in  line  ^.d.th 
the  general  easing  of  credit  al^road,  had  pared  down  its  redisco'.mt  rate  to  4-J 
per  cent  fromi  5.... The  day  saw  other  developm^ent s  in  the  same  general  trend.... 
It  was  considered  probable  further  acceptance-rate  cuts  would  be  m.ade  to-day." 


FSDSEAL  The  Federal  Farm.  Boc^rd  annomiced  yesterday  that  it  has 

FARM  BOARD         approved  an  applica.tion  of  the  Wenatchee  District  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Wenatchee,  Wash.,  for  a  commodity  loan  of  not  exceeding 
$40,000  on  Wine  sap  apples.     This  loan  is  sup^Dlemental  to  one  from, 
the  Federal  Interm.ediate  Credit  Ban-k,  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  will  enable  the  asso- 
ciation to  advance  to  its  grower  m.embers  a  la,rger  percentage  of  the  market  value 
of  their  prochjict.   (Press,  Feb.  7.) 


COTTOIT  ACREAGE  A  press  dispatch  to-day  from  Jackson,  l.liss.  ,  says:  "Determi- 

nation to  hold  the  1930  cotton  acreage  below  40,000,000  acreL  was 
expressed  at  Jackson  yesterday  by  the  cotton  acreage  reduction  com- 
mittee of  the  Am^erican  Cotton  Cooperative  Association.     To  this  end  an  educational 
campaign  will  be  launched  through  the  South  to  cut  the  acreae:e  by  6,000,000  acres 
^elow  that  of  1929  " 
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^ri  cul- 
ture 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Corr/er-je  and  Finance  for  Feoruary  5  says: 
"Briefly  it  may  "be  said  tlmt  tine  feeling  in  financial  circles  here  and 
abroad  is  one  of  restrp.ined  optimise,  and  T^hile  merchant--:  are  still 
dircuins"oect  in  their  "buying  it  is  plain  that  coinr:.ercial  confidence  is 
on  the  increase,  and  that  trade  is  alniost  sure  to  ejpand  if  and  as 
soon  p.s  it  oecoines  reasona'bl;/  certain  that  Q,gri cultural  Ai'erica  Till 
have  a  rood  season  this  year.     Just  at  iiresent  fc.mers  are  ^"eing  urged 
to  "olant  a  srr.aller  acrea-ee  to  crcos  that  are  in  excessive  su:o'oly.  If 


us  c-arn'oaif-n  is  succesF:iuj- 


it  Ti 


,rh  a  ne.'^'  era  in  A:nerican  agri- 


cultu.ro,  and  '.'^ill  make  the  farmer  the  master  of  his  future  destiny. 
Therefore,  the  success  of  those  T^hose  slogan  is,   'Plant  less  of  one 
cro-o  and  more  of  m^any,  '   is  lorofoundl^.-  imT^ortant,  and  the  progress  of 
the  diversification  ca_n;^elgn  '^111  be  closel;'  T^a^tched  "by  those  -^hoso  in- 
terest in  the  farmer  is  inspired  by  political,  economxic,  or  social  con- 
siderations . " 

">jGorgia's  cotton  crop  dropued  from  2,800,000  bales  before 
the  boll  ?.'eevil  invasion  to  500,000  at  its  lo:"'est  ebb,  and  gross  incone 
from  all  crous  and  livestock  fell  from  $504,713,554  to  $169 ,000 ,000— or 
a  little  over  half.     From,  the  pit  it  has  climbed  steadil^^,  and  an  im- 
pressive outline  of  that  am^a^zins,  fall  and  recovery  was  traced  recently 
by  Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  president  of  Sta.te  GolloTe  of  Agriculture  of 


the  University  of  G-eorgia,  in  Athens,  v;hen 


addr 


ie  dele, sautes 


to  the  Twenty-Third  Farmers'  Week  and  Marketing  Conf erence . . . In  1929 
the  cotton  crop  was  '^orth  $122,971,000.     Other  crops  were  '"orth 
$159,285,000.     The  total  of  these  figures  is  $252,254,000,  and  they  do 
not  inclu-de  values  for  livestock  or  products  of  woodlands.     Wlien  live- 
stock values  are  included,  the  total  for  1929  is  $558,852,000,  or 
$34,118,468  more  tha.n  the  corresponding:  values  in  1909.     Thus  fewer 
farm.ers,  on  less  land,  are  raising  crops  with  larger  values.,  m^' 

:^bs^5Sfe^n:^v     Into  this  increase  in  va/luc's  of  crop-'S  other  than  cotton  has 
gone  an  immense  improvem.ent  in  qu.ality.     The  cattle  ticl:  is  a  thing  of 
the  past  and  a  different  and  better  breed  of  cattle  graze  G-eorgia 
pastures.     Mongrel  chickens  have  given  way  to  purebred  flocks  that 
yield  la.rse  revenues.     Horses  have  been  disaiorjoarins'  fromi  the  farms, 


their  value  having  decreased  from  $14,195,5 
$4,274,602  at  the  present  time.     Tractors  h 


,s  late  a.s  1925  to 
increased  until  there 


ire  now  at  least  7,000  of  them;  in  use,  o: 


enoue*h  to  do  the  work  of 


70,000  mule-s  "  (Manufacturers  Record,  Feb.  6.) 


Scottish 
Agricul- 


The  Scottish  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  January  saj^s:  "The 
"Dcriod  of  de-oression  through  which  the  agricultural  industr?^  in  this 
countrv-  ha.s  been  passinr  is  engaging  the  serious  attention  not  only 
of  fa/rm-ers  themselves,  but  of  all  sections  of  the  comJnunit2^     The  de- 
cline in  a-?-riculture  is  adversely  affectin^^  other  spheres  of  national 
effort,  and  there  is  a  lu-o^ing  apprecia„tion  of  the  necessity  for  im- 
uroving  the  conditions  and  orospccts  of  the  industry.     It  was  thought 
that  a.t  this  time  readers  of  the  journal  would  be  interested  to  view 
the  "oroblemi,  aiS  it 
obser- 

OUi 


as  it  affects  Scotland,   through  the  eyes  of  exDcrienced 
A  number  of  individuals  ^'^ho  se  prom.incnt  association  "uth 
lational  a.? ri culture  entitles  them  to  ST}eal-  "'ith  authority  ^■^ere 
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accordin^-ly  invited  to  contriWte  a  brief  note  on  the  subject...." 
The  contributors  to  this  sjm'oosiuin  include  The  Dulie  of  Atholl,  who  says 
in  T)art:   "There  is  nothing  actually  wron.?  ',^ith  the  sy--tem  of  Scottish 
agriculture,  and  ths.t  it  is  not  flourishing-  in  an  economic  sense  is 
due  to  causes  out^^'ith  its  o'ni  co:-trol.     If  an'-^one  could  tell  me  what 
is  to  be  the  fixture  iDolitical  policy  of  this  coijntr3^,  I  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  tellin^^  him  what  the  f-,:ture  of  a-^'ricultur^^  would 
be.     Whether  for  evil  or  for  good,  politicians  of  G-reat  Britain  decided 
many  years  a-go  to  support  industrialism  and  to  sidetrach  egriculture. 
Much  of  the  political  interest  tf^hen  in  agriculture  d-uring  the  last 
fifty  3'ears  h_as  been  directed  more  towards  improving  the  conditions  of 
people  on  the  land  rather  than  towards  improving  agriculture  itself. 
Politicp.lly  it  may  still  suit  this  generation  to  obtain  its  food  from 
abroad  belo^-^'  the  co':t  at  '"hich  our  farmers  can  produce  it;  but  if  this 
continues,  m.ore  and  m.ore  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  som.o  (3-ay 
the  peoiole  of  this  country  7'ill  fine'  that  they  have  lost  not  only  the 
farm  hands  but  the  farms.     IThen  that  day  comes,  they  -ill  be  entirely 
dependent  vroon  outside  sources  for  the  whole  of  their  e:?:istGnce,  and 
will  have  to  pay  the  price...."    The  Dulio  of  Montrose  also  contributed 
an  opinion,   saying  in  part:  "The  enisting  depression  in  agriculture 
would  seem,  to  be  due,  in  a  large  part,   to  this  country  being  over- 
industrialized,  and  the  balance  between  urbmn  and  landed  interests  not 
being  equall^^  adju.sted.     The  result  of  this  lopsided  situa^tion  is  that 
political  m.easures  in  general  are  biased  and  in  favor  of  the  towns 
rather  than  the  land.     Per  instance,  in  manufacture,  shipbuilding, 
engineering  or  m.ining  it  is  generally  recognized  that  all  l^:^bor  must 
be  up  to  Trfdes  Union  standard;  and  all  labor  not  so,   shall  be  consid- 
ered as  'black- leg.  '     If  the  conditions  of  the  industry  show  that 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  made  under  unfair  conditions,  prevents 
OLir  mani:f acturers  from  competing  and  maintaining  Trades  Union  standards, 
it  is  held  that  a.  case  has  been  made  out  for  'safeguarding,^  and 
necessary  stcTos  can  be  tahen  by  a  m.odiiied  tariff,  or  otherwise,  to 
shelter  the  industry  and  those  who  work  in  it.     But  it  has  been  de- 
ciarad-' th^t  no  matter  what  'black-leg'  im.ports  com.e  into  this  coujitry 
and  affect  agricu-ltiire ,  this  industry  alone,  of  all  industries,  shall 
remain  um.sheltered;  and  those  who  work  in  it  must  therefore  rest  con- 
tent with  inferior  conditions  and  wages..." 

Tobacco  Sixty-four  Simpson  Qov.v}t2^Ja^'Pj,~c\Atural  4-H  club  boys  gre'^'  an 

Club  Work    acre  each  of  one- sucker  tobacco  last  year  which  averaged  1,351  pounds 
to  the  acre,  compared  with  an  average  of  850  pounds  for  the  county  as 
a  whole,  Co^anty  j^ent  H.  W.  Whittenburg  reports.     Only  six  of  the  club 
boys  grew  less  th^n  1,000  poujids  to  the  acre,  while  17  of  them,  pro- 
duced over  1,500  po^ands  on  an  acre.     The  highest  production  was  1,835 
pourd.  s,  produced  "by  William.. Dinwiddle .     Porty-nine  of  the  club  boys 
delivered  66,375  pounds  of  tobacco  to  the  loose  leaf  floors  at  Franklin, 
Their  average  price  was  $14.66  per  100  pounds,  and  their  sales  totaled 
$9,735.     (Press,  Peb.  6.) 

An  editorial  in  The  Wall  St,  Journal  for  Peb  many  6  sa^^^s: 
"Despite  the  earnestness  of  the  Calif ornian' s  belief  in  the  scenery, 
climate  and  future  of  his  not  always  native  State,     .  .sentiment  in- 
fluences business  there  no  more  than  elsewhere.    A  casual  traveler  on 
the  Pacific  coast  might  conclude  that  it  was  even  to-day  sufficient 


West  and 
Sast 
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unto  itself  and  the„t  in  another  t^^enty  years  it  was  sure  to  look  upon 
itself  with  reason  as  an  autonomous  Drincipality  in  "business.     This  is 
not  the  attitude  of  California,  and  even  less  of  the  Pacific  Uorth^est. 
...It  is  there  the  natural  and  normal  thing  for  an  enterprise  '.''•hen  it 
has  developed  volwxie  of  operation  and  finf^ncial  stability  sufficient  to 
attract  attention  in  the  East  to  "become  part  of  an  organization  of  na- 
tional scope — of  cou.rse  at  a  iDrice  satisfactory  to  its  owners.  That 
this  "orocess  of  industrial  integration  between  the  Far  West  and  the 
East  has  been  accelerated  of  late  is  no  accident.     The  Panama  Canal  is 
to  some  extent  responsible,  and  its  influence  through  transportation 
rates  csji  be  traced  in  the  tendency  of  coast  industries  to  affiliate 
with  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.    Bising  density  of  population  per- 
mitting a  scale  of  industrial  operation  interesting  to  eastern  ca-oital 
has  been  an  even  m^ore  po^^^erful  factor.     Among  the  obvious  results  are 
combinations  of  always  greater  magnitude,  an  increc?se  of  capital  re- 
sources available  to  the  Pacific  slope,  occasionally  the  release  of 
fun.ds  for  fresh  enterprises  and  usually  additions  to  the  investment 
holdings  on  the  coast  in  other  than  local  issues..." 


Section  3 

Depart-  Paul  de  Kru.if  is  the  author  of  a  five-page  article  entitled 

ment  of  "Death  to  the  Med-Ely,"  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  February,  i^'hich 
i^ricul-  deals  comprehensively  with  the  work  the  department  is  carrying  on  in 
tiore  its  campaign  against  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly.     The  article  opens 

as  follows:  "The  men  VTho  have  the  job  of  wiping  every  last  Mediter- 
ranean frv.lt  fly  off  the  face  of  the  United  States  are  as  tough  and 
hard  a  gang  as  any  I've  met,  in  war  or  out.     If  I  had  the  bad  luck  to 
be  a  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  living  in  Florida  nc^,  I'd  call  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  my  surviving  Med-fly  brothers  and  sisters.     I'd  ad- 
vocate an  imj-nediate  nonstop  flight  over  the  Crulf  Stream  to  a  nice  safe 
place  like  Haiti.     Those  men-against-the-Medrrf ly  are  suTely  a  rough, 
bad  crew.     There's  no  question  they'll  stamp  the  life  out  of  every 
single  last  maggot  and  adult  specimen  of  this  worst  danger  that  has 
ever  threatened  American  fruit  culture.    That  will  bo  the  first  time 
any  insect  pest  has  been  stamiped  out  of  any  country.     They  will  if 
Congress,  if . . . .But  what  an  if  that  is.     I've  never  seen  such  a  crew 
of  drastic  men  as  these  Mod-fly  fighters  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Florida  Plant  Board.     That  goes  for  all 
of  them,  from  Doctor  Marlatt,  their  field  marshal,  do^n  to  IVin  C. 
Sleight,  who  is  only  Superintendent  of  Clean-up  in  District  No.l...." 
The  article  says  further:   "We,  as  observers,  have  absolutely  no 
thought  of  our  Nation's  bread  and  butter,  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
income  from  fruit  raising  in  the  South  and  West  is  around  240  millions 
of  dollars ... .Maybe  we  had  bettor  leave  our  scientific  observations 
in  this  nice  grapefruit  grove.    After  all  this  fly  -"dll  affect  our 
bread  and  butter,  too,  if  in  a  few  years  fruit  from  three-fifths  of 
the  fro it -producing  area  of  the  United  States  is  harvested — all  wormy. 
As  has  been  told,  there  was  a  chance  it  would  be,  for  Congress 
couldn't  seemi  to  be  bothered  about  a  war  to  the  finish  on  the  fruit 
fly.    But  before  it  was  too  late  the  G-overnment  dug  up  that  million. 
And  there's  hope  for  enough  more  to  let  Newell  and  his  gang  land  the 
knock-out  punch  on  the  enemy  of  the  Nation's  fruit..." 
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Farm 

Products  Feb.  6. --Livestock  quotaticns  at  Chicago  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $12. 75-$15 . 50 ;  cows,  good  and  choice 
$7.50-$9.?5;  heifers  (850  lbs.  dovn)  good  and  choice  $il.50-$14.25; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $11-$15;  feeder  and  stoclier  steers,  good  and 
choice  $10-$11.25.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediiim,  good  and 
choice  $9.85-$10.50;  light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medirim  to  choice 
$9 . 50~$10. 60 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medim,  good  and  choice 
$8.50-$10.25.     Slaughter  lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down)  $11.25- 
$12.50;  feeding  lambs  (ran.Te  stock)  medium  to  choice  $9 . 75-$ll.  65. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.70-$3.25  per 
100  poijnds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.35  f.o.b.  Pre s que  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  round  whites  $2.50-$2.60  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago  and  m.ost- 
ly  $2.25  f.o.b.  17aupaca.     New  York  Danish  typ-e  cabbage  ranged  $53-$60 
bi^lk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  few  sales  $50~$55  f.o.b.  Rochester . 
Florida  pointed  t;^^e  sold  at  $2-$2.75  per  li-bushel  hamper  in  eastern 
cities.     Uew  York  yellow  onions  brought  $2-$2.50  per  lOO-pound  sack 
in  eastern  markets;  $2-$2.10  f.o.b.  Rochefcter.    Midwestern  yellows 
$1,75-$2.10  in  Chicago.     New  York  Rhode  Island  G-reening  apples  brought 
$6,50~$7  per  barrel  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.50-$6.  Michigan 
G-reenings  and  Spys  $2.75"$3  per  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creaumery  butter  at  New  York  were:  92 
score,  36^;  91  score,  35^-^?^;  90  score,  35^2^. 

Wholesaile  Drices  of  No.l  frs-?h  Ainerican  cheese  at  New  York  were: 
Flats,  18^;  Single  Daisies  21^-2l4i;  Young  Americas,  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
declined  40  points  to  15.17^  per  lb.     On  the  same  daj/  last  year  the 
price  was  18.65^.    March  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  40  points  to  15.65^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  declined  48  points  to  15.42c!f. 

Grain  prices:     No.l  da.r]i  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.25.     No. 2  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.20-$1.22; 
St.  Louis,  $1.26.     No, 2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis) -Chicago, 
$1.18;  Kansas  City,  $l.irj:;  St.  Louis,  $1.17-$1.20.     No. 3  mixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  74-i^~75-|-^ ;  Kansas  City,  77^-7-v-5.     No.  3  j^ellow  corn, 
Chicago  83(2^-84^;  Minneapolis  791^-821,/;  Kansas  City  80^-8li^.     No. 3 
^'^'hite  oats,  Chicago  43f^-45i^^:  Minneapolis  4l|^-42jjf2^ ;  Kansas  City 
46^^.     (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  Iho  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Bepartment  of  ASr.culture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
prcsenUnS  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  atfeetinS  a-iculture  parf  eularly  m  us 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  auoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  .ntent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  
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DISCOUITT  The  press  to-day  reoorts  that  reductions  in  the  redicicount 

EATE  CUTS  rate  of  the  Chicaf^o  Federal  Reserve  Banl<:  to  4  per  cent,  and  of  the 

rate  of  the  Cleveland,  Dallas  and  MinneaDclis  "banhs  to  4-^  per  cent 

were  announced  yesterday  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bor.rd. 


A  Jackson,  Miss. ,  dispatch  to-day  states  that  while  the 
cotton  acreage  reduction  committee  of  the  Ainerican  Cotton  Coopera- 
tive Assccieticn,  meeting  at  Jachson  yesterday,  prepared  its  pro-  . 
gram  on  acreage  education,  Carl  VTilliaLis ,  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board, urged  the  associrtion  of  southern  agricultural  workers  to  hold  their  produc- 
tion to  the  needs  of  cons-amption  or  produce  "better  quality  cotton.     "The  American 
cotton  farmer  ultimately  will  have  to  do  one  of  two  things,"  said  l[r,  Williams. 
"He  will  have  to  produce  Just  enough  cotton  for  dom:estic  cons'iimption  under  a  high 
tariff  wall  or  he  '.^ull  have  to  T>roduce  the  quality  and  staple  of  cotton  that  he 
alone  can  and  the  foreigner  can  not  in  order  to  maintain  American  supremacy  in 
the  cotton  mar ke t s  of  the  wor  1  d ,  " 


COMIvIITTEE  A  Chicago  dispatch  to  The  ITew  York  Times  yesterday  said: 

REQUEST  "The  ne^'ly  organized  wheat  growers'  advisory  commiittee  has  asked 

the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  authorize  immediately  a  wheat  staDiliza,- 
tion  corporstion,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act . . . . "   


ICNAPP  TO  HEAD  A  Jackson,  Miss.,  dispatch  to-da;^^  states  that  Dr.  Bradford 

7AM  G-ROIJP   .      Knapp,  president  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  nom.i- 
„  nated  yesterday  for  the  presidency  of  the  Association  of  Southern 

^  Agricultural  Workers,  and  A-tlanta-  was  chosen  for  the  1931  conven- 

tion city.     Other  officers  nom.inated  "b^^  the  co^jirittee  included  Dr,  E.  C.  Brooks, 
president  of  Uorth  Carolina.  State  College,  at  Rr.leigh,  first  vice  president; 
■I.  C.  Pridmore,  5Iew  York,  retiring  secretary  of  the  association,  second  vice 
president,  and  J.  Phil  Campbell,  director  of  e.ztension  at  G-eorgia  Agricultural 
College,  Athens,  G-a.  ,  secretary-treasurer. 


CCTTOIT 
CROP  CUT 


WCHLD  HEALTH  International  health  relations  have  passed  beyond  the 

SSLATIOITS  sphere  of  national  action  and  may  best  be  perfected  and  will  ulti- 

tnately  do  the  most  good  if  exerted  through  som.e  central  interna- 
tional body,  Dr,  Hugh  S.  Gumming ,  Surgeon-C-eneral  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,   said  yesterday.     Doctor  CimLming  spoke  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Hiygiene  and  P^.iblic  Health,  giving  a  review  of  "Internationa^ 
Health  Problem.s.^*    The  greatest  good,  he  said,  to  be  accomplished  by  such  an  in- 
ternational body  is  bj^  the  acquaintances  and  friendships  m.ade  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  removing  prejudices  and  mismiderstandirgs  afforded  by  representatives  of 
'various  governments  conferring  together,  whether  in  classrocmi  or  in  the  more  form.al 
°*ficial  international  coni'erence.   (Press,  Feb.  8.) 
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Building  Indi options  that  credit  is  resuming  its  flow  in  normal  channels 

Outlook        in  larger  vol^jime,  paving  the  way  for  increased  activity  in  the  con- 
struction field,  are  disclosed  in  a  survey  made  hy  the  1^'ationsL  Building 
Survey  Conference  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman,  Fenton  B.  TuTch, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Radiator  Company,     The  survey,  in  which 
l)anks  ,  hullding  and  loan  associations,   insurance  and  mortgage  com.panies 
cooperated,  shows  that  building  m-ortgage  conditions  on  the  West  Coast 
are  now  favorable ,  money  being  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
prudent  residential,  renovating  and  business  building  laans.     The  rate 
varies  from        to  7fc  on  a  basis  of  GOfo  valuation.     In  the  districts 
surrounding  Cincinnati,   Cleveland,   St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,   there  has 
been  a  "oarticula.r  pick-up  during  the  past  week  in  the  mortgage  market, 
with  many  loans  being  favorably  negotiated  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  slight  imDrovement  in  the  situation  in  Kew  England,  and  a  fairly 
ODtimi.stic  attitude  has  developed  in  that  "s-sction  regarding  the  im- 
mediate futiu-e  of  the  mortgage  money  market.     Ho  favora^ble  change  has 
been  noted  in  the  situation  in  the  districts  surrounding  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh  a.nd  Indianapolis.     This  also  applies  to  certa.in 
sDotty  conditions  in  the  South,  including  Atlanta,  where  sufficient 
funds  have  not  been  received  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  mortgage  market 
in  a  noticeable  manner.     The  Baltimore  district  in  the  past  fe^^'  davs 
has  shown  considerable  improvement.     Funds  have  been  put  out  recently 
from.  Kew  York  and  its  suburbs  on  a  conserva^tive  basis.     The  situation 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  is  improving. 


Almost  1,000  cigarettes  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  were  taken  from  bond  during  the  1929  calendar  year. 
Figures  made  Dublic  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  showed  that  the 
119,049,105,104  taken  from  bond  last  year  were  13,122,339,453  more 
than  during  1928.     At  an  average  cost  of  13  cents  for  each  package 
of  20,  the'~1929  cigarette  bill 'would  h^ave  taken  $780,000,000  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  smokers.     In  contrast,  however,  the  amount  of 
snuff  taken  out  of  bond  last  year  dropped  619,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  the  previous  3^ear,   the  total  production  amounting  to  40,036,914 
pounds.     The  loroduction  of  playing  cards  drop;oed  apuroximately 
400,000  packs.    (A.P. ,  Peb.  7.) 

Crop  Hetujrns  An  editorial  in  The  Country  G-entleman  for  February  says: 

"DuTing  the  past  eight  j^ears  of  discussion  of  farm  distress  and 
relief,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  relation  of  size  of  crop 
to  size  of  income  from  crop.     It  has  become  the  fa.shion  to  say  that 
the  largest  crop  brings  the  smallest  return  and  the  smallest  crop 
the  largest  return.     Any  truth  may  be  di^-torted  by  exaggeration,  ajid 
this  is  no  exception.     In  the  num^ber  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Aeademy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  devoted  to  agricultural  dis- 
tress is  an  article  by  Peterson  on  The  Relation  of  Annual  Weather 
Surpluses  to  ITet  Farm  Incomes.     From  the  illuminating  graphs  dis- 
played in  the  article,  one  learns  that  in  the  cases  of  potatoes, 
cotton,   corn  and  oats,   suruluses  tend  to  lead  to  losses.     But  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  gains  rise  with  size  of  crop,     Apparentl;^-  the  effect 
of  surplus  on  return  depends  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
surrounding  each  crop.     A  striking  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
crop  to  return  is  to  bo  found  in  the  last  report  of  the  California 
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Indi options  that  credit  is  resuming  its  flow  in  normel  channels 
in  larger  volume,  paving  the  ^^^ay  for  increased  activity  in  the  con- 
struction field,  are  disclosed  in  a  survey  made  oy  the  j\Ta.tionsl  Building 
Survey  Conference  under  the  direction  of  the  chairm.an,  Fenton  B,  lurch, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Radiator  Company.     The  survey,  in  ^.-hich 
banks,  huilding  and  loan  associations,  insurance  and  miortgaze  companies 
cooperated,  shows  that  "building  mortgage  conditions  on  the  West  Coast 
are  no^.^  favorahle,  money  heing  available  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
prudent  residential,  renovating  and  business  building  laans.     The  rate 
varies  from        to  7fc  on  a  basis  of  60$  valuation.     In  the  districts 
surrounding  Cincinnati,   Cleveland,   St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,   there  has 
been  a  niarticula.r  pich-up  during  the  past  week  in  the  m.ortgage  miarket, 
with  many  loans  being  favorably  negotiated  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  a  slight  imiorovement  in  the  situation  in  ITew  England,  and  a  fairly 
oiDtimhstic  attitude  has  developed  in  that  "s-ection  regarding  the  im^- 
mediate  futiu'e  of  the  mortgage  money  market.     No  favorable  change  has 
been  noted  in  the  situation  in  the  districts  surrounding  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Indianapolis.     This  also  applies  to  certain 
SDotty  conditions  in  the  South,  including  Atlanta,  where  sufficient 
founds  have  not  been  received  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  m.ortgage  market 
in  a  noticeable  manner.     The  Baltimioi'e  district  in  the  past  fe^  da.^~s 
has  shown  considerable  imoTovement .     5^lnds  have  been  put  out  recently 
from.  ITe'^  York  and  its  s'aburbs  on  a  conservative  basis.     The  situation 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  is  im.proving. 

Almost  1,000  cigarettes  for  each  man,  wom.an  and  child  in  the 
United  States  were  taken  from  bond  during  the  1929  calendar  year. 
Figures  made  Dublic  b^^  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  showed  that  the 
119,049,105,104  taken  from  bond  last  year  were  15,122,339,453  more 
than  during  1928.     At  an  average  cost  of  13  cents  for  each  package 
of  20,  the  1929  cigarette  bill  would  h^ve  taken  $780,000,000  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  smiOkers.     In  contrast,  however,  the  amount  of 
snuff  taken  out  of  bond  last  year  dropped  619,000  pounds  as  com.pared 
with  the  previous  3'ear,   the  total  Droduction  amounting  to  40,036,914 
pounds.     The  T^roducticn  of  playing  cards  dropped  approxim^ately 
400,000  packs.   (A.P. ,  Peb.  7.) 

Crop  Retujrns  An  editorial  in  The  Country  C-entlemxan  for  February  says: 

"rh;.ring  the  past  eight  j^ears  of  discussion  of  farm  distress  and 
relief,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  relation  of  size  of  crop 
to  size  of  income  from.  crop.     It  has  become  the  fashion  to  say^  that 
the  la.r2'est  crop  brings  the  smallest  return  and  the  ^m^allest  crop 
the  largest  return.     Any  truth  may  be  di-^torted  by  exaggeration,  ajid 
this  is  no  exception.     In  the  numh^er  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Aeademy  of  Political  a.nd  Social  Science  devoted  to  agricultural  dis- 
tress is  an  article  by  Peterson  on  The  Relation  of  Annual  Weather 
Surioluses  to  ITet  Parm  Incomes.     Prom  the  illuminating  graphs  dis- 
played in  the  article,  one  learns  that  in  the  cases  of  potatoes, 
cotton,   corn  and  oats,   suriDluses  tend  to  lead  to  losses.     But  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  gains  rise  with  size  of  crcv.     Apparentl;^-  the  effect 
of  sur"Dl'.:_s  on  return  defends  upon  the  particular  circumstances 
surrounding  each  crop.     A  striking  illustration  of  the  relation  of 
croTD  to  return  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  rcDort  of  the  California 
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Cannin-?  Feach  G-rowers'  Association.     Practicplly  all  the  pesche?:  com- 
mercially canned  in  the  United  State-  are  packed  in  California.  Acre- 
age and  'oack  of  Deaches  h?ve  risen  progressively'",  ^ith  some  fltict-oa- 
tions,  since  the  ^*'ar,  until  the  crop  of  1929.     The  pa.ch  of  1928  ^J^as 
nearly  iifte--^n  million  ca'^es.     5ith  a  crop  failure  in  1929,   the  "oack 
fell  to  a  little  over  eiglit  million  cases.     Into  the  sr.all  TDrc'i  of 
1929  went  a  carryover  of  some  trc  and  a  hrlf  million  cases.     Of  the 
c--.Tr::ent  suid^I'^  the  lar.^est  pprt  has  oeen  sold  and  there  --'ill  he  no 
carrj^over  of  note  into  1920.     The  extent  to  'rhich  the  frost  of  the 
STDring  of  1929  -as  a  comjnercial  olo  ssing  is  revealed  in  the  ne"oort  on 
t?r^:e  r^ack  for  the  t''"c  years.     In  1928  the  peach  gro-^^ers  sold  320,000 
tons  of  canning  peaches  for  around  sisc  a.nd  a  half  mhllion  dollars;  in 
1929  they  sold  177,000  tons  for  proujid  t"'^elve  and  a  half  mxillion  dol- 
lars.     In  short,  the  cror)  of  1929  was  half  as  Icrro  as  in  1928,  yet  the 
crop  income  'J^as  t^icc  as  m.uch.     This  does  not  tell  the  full  story,  for 
the  lahor  costs  ^.^ore  much  higher  in  1928  than  in  1929.     The  mianrgor  of 
the  association  urged  that  this  result  m.ade  'convincing  loroof  of  the 
soundness  of  the  policy*  of  fitting  production  to  market  needs.'  The 
question  is  ^^diether  it  takes  a  frost  to  do  this.     The  large  crop  re- 
t^jrn  of  the  canning  peach  growers  in  1929  was  an  ret  of  G-od.     Is  it 
not  possible  to  have  this  s.lso  achieved  as  an  act  of  m.8.n? .  .  . " 

?arm  Board  An  editorial  in  American  Farming  for  February  says:  "The  Farm 

CoiiKicnt        Board  includes  crop  and  livestock  "oroduction  control  in  its  ferm 

relief  nrogrr^m.     This  is  quite  proper  ^jjider  the  term.s  of  the  Agricul- 
tural r.'iarketing  Act.     Thc^-e  who  fram.ed  the  act  ?'isely  interpreted 
m.arketing  as  merchandising  and  the  m.odern  conce'otion  of  merchandising 
goes  hack  to  the  mxanufpc tuning  plant  ^'^hich  in  this  case  is  the  farm 
which  makes  the  crop.     It  wonld  surely  hp  a  risk:/  piece  of  national 
legislation  that  would  "out  a  responsihility  of  orderly  miarketing  upon 
a  hoard  ""ithout  giving  that  hoard  the  no'^'er  to  exert  some  influence 
"back  to  the  source  of  supply.     The  hoard  is  auite  '^Ithin  its  rights 
in  tailing  all  possible  steps  to  check  a  surplus  '^'here  there  is  no 
reasonpble  hope  of  the  farmier's  finding  a  fair  mcarket  for  the  "uroduct. 
Just  how  far  the  hor-rd  can  eg  toward  the  enforcement  of  reduced  produc- 
tion is  questionable  but  the  farmer  who  is  going  to  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  Agricult-ujral  Marketing  Act  will  do  '^-ell  to  harken  to  the 
board's  advice  on  cro^o  curtailm.ont .     The  board  is  in  a  oo^ition  to 
kno-^  where  the  farmer  should  m.ake  reductions.     The  very  close  tie-up 
of  the  board  ^'ith  the  -oroduction  experts  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  agricultural  colleges  is  fortunate  for  the  farmer. 
.   The  national  agricultural  outlook  conference  held  last  week  in  Wash- 
ington and  'oarticipat ed  in  by  the  agricultural  econom.ists  of  all 
agricult m-'al  colleges  and  by  the  experts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  gives  a  national  agricultural  uicturc  tb^t  is  ^^in^. 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  farmers  who  are  memhers  of  the  cooperative 
marketing  associations  through  -'kich  the  Farmi  Board  is  -^^orking." 

Grange  A  Syracuse,  K.Y.  dispatch  to-day  states  that  speaking  for  the 

Conven-        farmers  of  the  State  at  yesterday's  session  of  the  Nott  York  Crrangc, 
tion  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Columbus,  Master  of  the  ITational  arana-e ,  ursed 

greater  coo"oc ration  between  State  and  national  gra.nge  organizations, 
backed  up  by  county  and  local  ujiits,  to  compete  with  the  tendency 
toward  mergers-  in  other  fields.     "Inequality'^  of  taxation,"  he  tennod 
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the  "most  crushing  burden"  on  the  farmer,  and  he  ashed  that  the  hase 
of  tax.-^tion  be  broadened  to  shift  the  burden  on  incomes  and  I'ojcuries. 

Coopei^ation  in  marketing  was  urged  to  shorten  the  route  bet'^een 
consumer  and  "oroducer.     Irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  of  the 
Croverriment  were  criticized  b^^  the  national  miaster  as  imsound.     He  said 
that  while  one  branch  of  the  G-overnment  is  s]pending  millions  on  irri- 
gation projects  to  bring  more  acres  under  cultivation,  another  branch 
is  spending  hi;ndreds  of  mdllions  to  taJie    -care  of  the  surTjlus  produc- 
tion already  created.     Mr.  Taber  comjr.ended  the  ^^orh  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  thus  far, 

I   

Section  3 

Departm.ent  An  editorial  in  The  ITew  Yorh  Times  for  February  7  says:  "It 

of  Agri-      will  probably  be  some  years  before  the  waiter  will  ask  you,  in  the 
culture        ordinary  waj'-  he  speaks  of  beef,  how  rare  or  ^^ell  done  ''ou  want  your 
reindeer  steal.r:  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  reinde--r  meat  will  be 
available  in  most  large  cities.     Alaskan  herd  owners,  both  white  and 
Eskimo,  and  the  govcrnm.ental  agencies  are  trying  to  develop  a  ma.:;ket 
in  the  United  States  for  the  sm-plus  now  produced.     Twenty  3^ears  ago 
every  effort  wa.s  bent  toward  increasing  the  herd  of  over  a  thousand 
animals  brought  by  the  Federal  G-overrimcnt  from  Siberia  to  suppl?'^  food 
for  the  natives  of  Alaska.     It  has  increased  to  between  800,000  or 
900,000  reindeer,  miore  than  half  being  owned  by  the  Eskim.os,  who  have 
succeeded  admdrabl^;-  in  bringing  their  herds  up  to  iiiore  than  the  amount 
they  require  for  their  own  needs.     Tney  now  wajit  to  sell  their  extra 
I  supply,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  comxC  to  their  aid  with 

a  booklet  which  will  temipt  any  cook  to  set  out  instantly  in  search 
of  a  butcher  with  a  side  of  reindeer  hanging  in  his  icebox. .. .The 
descriptions  of  savory  stews  and  cri]3p  brown  reindeer  cutlets  are  as 
appetizing  as  an  aperitif.     All  that  is  wanted  now  is  a  reindeer  b^ltche^ 
shop . " 
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Section  4 
Ijmi'ST  QUOTATIO:"S 

Farm 

products  Fe'o.   7. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicp^o  on  slaughter  steers 

(1100-1500  los.)  good  and  choice  $15-.$15.50;  co^'^s,  good  and  choice 
$7.75-$lC;  heifer?^  (850  Ihs.   COTn)  food  and  choice  $11 . 75-1^14. 25 ; 
vea.lers,  -zood  and  choice  ^^11-$15.25;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
snd  choice  $10-^11.25.     Heavv  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.)  -mediinn,  ?ood 
and  choice  $10-$10.75;  light  lights  (130-160  Ids.)  mediur.  to  choice 
$9 . 75-$10. 65 :  slaughter  ^Igs  (90-130  los.)  medium.,  gooc'.  and  choice 
$9-$lC.50.     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  los.   do^^-n)  $11.25- 
$12.60;  feeding  lamhs  (range  si  took)  mediuim  to  choice  $9 . 50-$ll .  50. 

I.^aine  sacked  G-resn  Mountain  potatoes  sold  3t  ^2.70-$5.25  per 
100  "oounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25-$2.30  f.o.o.  Fresque  Isle.  'Wis- 
consin sacked  Hound  '^litos  $2.45-$2.60  carlot  sal-s  in  Chicago:  "ostl^ 
around  $2.25  f.o.o.  ^''aupaca„.     Maryland  and  Delaware  yellow  sweet  'oota- 
toes  sold  ■i:nostly  around  ^1.25-$1.50  per  "bushel  hamper  in  eastern  mark- 
ets.    Tennessee  Nancy  Halls,  house  cured,  "broucrl'.t  $1.55-$1.50  per 
tushel  hamper  in  Chicago.     "Ee^  York  Danish  t---pc  caDhage  sold  at  $60- 
$70  hull:  Dcr  ton  in  eastern  markets;  few  sales  a.t  $60  f.o.h.  Rochester. 
Texas  round  t^rpe  $4.50-$4.75  per  "barrel  ccste  in  Chicago.  Florida 
iDointcd  t;^rpe  $2-$2.50  per  l-|-hushel  hamper  in  Ixio'''^  York  City.    New  Ycrk 
Hhodo  IslaJid  G-rcening  apples  brought  $6.50-$7  Dor  ""oarrel  in  Nev"  York 
City;  Baldwins  $5.50-$6.     Virginia  Yorks  $5  in  Philad.olphia. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  'So^  York  were: 
92  score.  36^;  91  score,  35^(7j;  90  score,  35,;^. 

^nolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  I'e^  York 
were:  Flats,  ISd;  Single  Daisies  21^^-2l|-r^;  Young  Americas,  22;^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  s^oot  cotton  in  10  designa.ted  markets 
declined  50  points  to  14,67^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  ?  tood  at  18.68r^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  Ne-^  York 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  57  points  to  15. 08^^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  declined  52  points  to  14.90(i^. 

G-ra.in  prices:  No.l  dark  northern  spring  ^^hcat  (13^  protein)  at 
Minneapolis  $1,25.    No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.22i;  I'lansas  City 
$1.21-$1.23;  St.  Louis  $1.28.    No. 3  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis), 
Chicago  $1.18;  St.  Louis  5l.l73--$1.20.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis 
75^-76^;  Kansas  City  77^?^-78^.     No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  83:t^~84t^; 
Minncar)olis  79^^-82^;  Kansas  City  S0S-Q2td.     No. 3  white  osts ,  Chicago 
44f^-45:p-^;  Minneapolis  41  3/8^-42  3/8^;  Kanscis  City  45|^.  (Prepared 
by  3u.  of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  ia  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  rejected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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TAHMEHS  AW  The  press  to-day  says:  "Organized  farmers  severely  crit- 

TARIFF  cized  the  pending-  tariff  "bill's  rates  on  farm  products  in  a 

letter  to  the  Senate  made  public  yesterday  and  asserted  that  un- 
less important  changes  were  made  'it  would  be  better  for  agri- 
culture to  continue  -ander  the  tariff  act  of  1922.'     Low  rates  on  sugar,  "black- 
strap molasses,  casein,  hides,  fats  and  oils  were  decl-ared  to  be  evidences  of  un- 
fairness to  the  farmer,  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  these  and  other  rates  were 
made  operative  it  ^-ould  prevent  restoration  of  balanced  agriculture ....  Seven  or- 
ganizations of  7^hich  officers  or  representatives  signed  the  letter  were  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Farmers'  Union,  Irrational  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation,  American  Cotton  G-rowers  Exchange,  ITational  Livestock  Producers 
Association,  Central  Cooperative  Association  and  American  National  Livestock  As- 
sociation. ..." 


BOULDEH  DAIvI  A  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  dispatch  to-day  sa.ys:  "The  tri-State 

Colorado  River  conference,  •A'iiich  convened  at  Phoenix  last  Thursday, 
ended  yesterday  in  at  least  temiporary  failure.     W.  J.  Donovan, 
chairman  and  personal  representative,  of  President  Hoover,  announced  Arizona  and 
California  commissioners  were  unable  to  agree  upon  interpretations  of  a  clau'se  in 
the  Boulder  Darn  Act  defining  the  manner  in  which  the  power  question  should  be  de- 
termined.    California  had  contended  that  the  question  of  power  allocation  and 
prices  to  be  charged  for  power  under  the  act  should  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  while  Arizona,   supported  by  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Colorado  and  iTevada, 
took  the  stand  that  power  questions  under  the  act  must  be  settled  through  a  tri- 
State  compact  between  Arizona,  Ueva.da  and  California." 


CAiroy  COH-  Candy  consumption  is  keeping  even  pace  with  the  growing  pop- 

SI3MPTI01T  ulation  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  nation-wide  survey  of 

confectionery  distribution  made  public  yesterday  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  showing  that  from  1925  to  1928  the  population  of  the 
country  increased  4.02  per  cent  while  the  1,387,000,000  po^mds  of  candy  conswed 
in  1928  represented  £in  increase  of  just  4.07  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  1925. 
The  study  revealed  that  the  general  price  trend  in  the  confectionery  tra,de  was 
downward,  tha^t  investment  in  stock  is  turned  over  pjbout  six  times  each  year,  and 
that  indiscriminate  multiplication  of  acco^onts  did  not  produce  corresponr^lng  in- 
creases in  totaJ  sales.   (Press,  Feb.  9.) 
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Section  2 

Cooperation  An  editorial  in  Bureau  Farmer  for  Febr^aary  says:  "A  few  years 

ago  it  ^-vas  'equality'  for  agriculture.     To-day  we  are  seeking  a 
'parity'   for  agriculture.     Different  ^^'ords  but  tiiey  mean  the  same 
thing. '     In  the  everyday  words  of  the  farm,  it  all  means  that  farm 
Toeople,  through  their  organization — the  American  Farm.  Bu::'eau — are 
striving  to  adjust  the  various  econom-ic  and  socia.1  factors  so  that  the 
man  a„nd  woman  and  the  \)oy  and  girl  on  the  farm  will  have  the  same 
chance  in  life  that  is  enjoyed  05^  the  mian  amd  womian  and  the  hoy  and  girl 
in  to^'^n  and  citj^.  ..  .Evidence  that  farm  people  recognize  this  fact  and 
tha.t  farm,  people  are  providing  this  necessa.ry  initiative  and  energy  is 
indicated  in  the  recent  reDort  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  com"^ents  on  the  adoption  of  power  machinery  by  farm  people. 
The  Secreta.ry  of  igri  oalture  says:   'Anierican  farm  workers,  using  me- 
chanical po^'-er,  now  produce  from,  two  to  five  timses  as  much  as  similar 
workers  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  '     Farm  people  '-ith  real  ii^i- 
tiative  are  multiplying  man  power  by  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery. 
When  the  American  farmer  can  produce  per  man  from  two  to  five  timies  as 
much  as  the  European  farm.er,  he  has  taken  a  long  step  toward  providing 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  him.self .     The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  his  report,   shows  that  the  value  of  machinery  on  farmis  has,  since 
1870,  increased  ten-fold.     In  term.s  of  the  1913  dollar,  it  now  equals 
$2,700,000,000.     He  points  out  that  in  1927  there  were  62,742  tractors 
on  farm.s  in  this  country.     Last  year  there  wore  843,000  tractors  on 
American  farms.     The  Farm  Bureau  organization,  representing  as  it  does 
the  most  aggressive  farm  people  in  the  country,  recognizes  the  imiport- 
ance  and  va„lue  of  the  adoption  of  im/oroved  farm  equipment.     The  Farm 
B^oreau  is  happy  to  join  with  farm^  equipmiont  manufacturers,  colleges  of 
agriculture,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  sim- 
ilar institutions  in  observing  Bettor  Farm  Equipment  Week,  I'ebraary 
17  to  22,  to  the  end  that  all  farm,  people  m.ay  have  a  better  comprehen- 
sion and  knowledge  of  modern  farm  equipment." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  for  Februa^ry  1  says:  "As  plans  slowly 

Comment       mature  for  the  form.ation  of  a  national  organization  for  marketing  the 
Wieat  crop,  we  can  not  help  but  thini-r  of  the  specific  problem  which 
northwestern  wheat  growers  now  face,  and  which  they  have  been  facing 
for  j.^ears.     This  problem  is  cabled  to  mind  by  the  recent  suggestion 
from  the  Farm  Board  advocating  the  reduction  of  acreage  next  spring. . . 
We  hope  that  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  can  carry  its  plans  for  grain  m.arket* 
ing  on  a  natior^al  scale  to  a  succesnful  conclusion.     Much  educational 
'^'ork  remains  to  be  done.... The  outcome  of  the  pla.n,  in  the  last  analysis, 
depends  upon  the  confidence  that  farmers  are  willing  to  place  in  the 
Farm  Boa^rd  a.nd  its  established  marketing  agencies.     We  would  feel  quite 
as  happy  over  the  situation  if,  instead  of  a  huge,  national  miarketing 
plan,  the  Farm.  Board  would  tal^e  two  definite  steps  at  this  tim^e.  The 
first  step  would  be  to  perfect  a  highly  efficient  spring  wheat  area 
marketing  organization  that  could  really  merchandise  the  spring  wheat 
crop,  and,  remember  a^^ain,  there  is  no  surplus  of  spring  wheat.  Second, 
it  would  be  similarly  ^^dse  to  perfect  plajis  for  merchandising  superior 
grades  of  winter  wheat.     If  superior  spring  wheat  and  superior  winter 
wheat  could  be  properly  m.erchandised  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  Amierican 
whea.t  marketing  problem  would  be  fairly  well  solved...." 
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Farming  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Gentleman  for  FelDruary  says:  "The 

Reserve        manager  of  a  large  farming  corporation  states  that  one-half  million 
dollars  of  its  three-million-dollar  capita.1  is  being  set  aside  as  a 
reserve.    Also  it  is  intended  that  a  certain  portion  of  whatever  profits 
are  made  shall  he  added  to  the  reserve.     The  aim  is  to  safeguard  the 
business.     Though  the  two  years  of  the  corporation's  experience  have 
been  reasonably  successful,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  not  all  years 
will  be  profitable.     The  reserve  is  provision  against  such  eventuali- 
ties *     The  manager  of  this  farming  cor";ooration  franl'^ly  confesses  that 
he  does  not  Icnow  what  is  an  adeqi?.ate  reserve  for  farmiing.     With  all  the 
mass  of  information  about  farming  no  one  appiirently  has  given  any  heed 
to  this  important  point.     It  is  not  stran^-e,  however.     The  policy/  of 
maintaining  a  reserve  has  not  been  any  too  common  to  farminfr.  Rather 
the  tendency  has  been  to  invest  any  surplus  above  current  needs  in  more 
land  or  in  some  other  form  of  the  farm  business.     Thus  the  great  bulk 
of  fa.rm  capital  has  always  been  in  a  fixed  form.     It  has  left  farming 
singularly  exToosed  to  adversity.     The  pinch  of  bad  years  has  had  to  be 
met  by  personal  deprivations  and  lowered  standards  of  living.    And  de- 
clines in  land  values,  as  in  the  after-war  collapse,  have  com-pelled  a 
liquidation  of  capital  assets,  of  which  land  was  the  main  item..  The 
maintenance  of  an  ample  reserve  has  becom.e  an  established  corporation 
pra^ctice  and  undoubtedly  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  relative  stability 
of  industry.     Whether  the  corporation  i^lsin  is  adapted  to  succeed  in 
farming  is  still  an  unsettled  ajaostion.    B^.it  certain  business  practices, 
such  as  this  matter  of  reserves,  that  it  brings  into  the  experiment 
will  merit  observing." 

The  Statist  (London)  for  January  25  contains  an  editorial 
review  of  a  Ministry  of  Agriculture  report  entitled  "The  Agricultural 
Output  and  the  Food  Supplies  of  G-reat  Britain."    The  review  says  in 
part:  "The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  prepared  a  report  the  second 
part  of  which  is  claim.ed  to  constitute  the  first  serious  a.ttempt  to 
treat  at  all  comiprehensively  the  question  of  British  food  supplies... 
The  table  shows  that  the  total  value  of  foodstuffs  consuned,  as  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  explained,  was  approximately  639  million  pounds  in 
the  post-war  period,  or  Just  over  double  the  corresponding  total  in  the 
prev/ar  period.     Imports  from  forel.gn  countries  have  shown  much  the  same 
relative  increase,  but  while  the  value  of  home  produce  has  risen  by 
about  84  per  cent  only  net  imports  from  British  co^jntrics  in  the  post- 
"NBT  period  have  risen  by  about  150.  per  cent  ^vince  the  prewar  years. 
As  regards  foodstijffs  normally  produced  in  this  country  (including  fish), 
it  will  be  obeervod  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  contributed 
by  homie  produce  has  fallen  from  48.4  per  cent  to  44.9  per  cent,  exjuiv- 
alent  to  a  decline  of  about  ?  per  cent,  while  if  fish  is  excluded  the 
fall  is  slight],y  less.     The  reduction  can  be  attributed  in  the  main  to 
the  increased  dependence  on  imported  moat,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
smaller  miillings  of  British  wheat.     In  addition,  home  T^roduced  vegeta- 
bles and  fruit,  especially  the  latter,  now  formx  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  total  supply  than  in  the  pr em:?  "period.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
home  production  of  dairy  produce  and  of  poultry  and  eggs  represents  a 
■larger  share  of  the  totp.l  supply  that  was  the  case  prewar,  though  the 
change  in  the  case  of  the  form.er  is  not  very  m.aterial.     The  reduction 
in  the  hom.e  contribution  to  the  total  supply  of  foodstiiffs  normally 
produced  in  this  country  has  been  largely  made  good  by  an  increase  in 
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imports  from  British  countries,  which  now  furnish  20.9  per  cent  of  the 
total,  compared  with  18.7  per  cent  prewar.     The  increase  is  due  mainly 
to  heavier  supplies  from  these  sources  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  of  dairy  produce.     The  proportion  of  the  totai  supply 
furnished  "by  foreign  countries  has  risen  from  32.9  per  cent  t^  34.2  per 
cent,  the  more  important  changes  being  a  large  increase  in  meat  sup- 
plies, and  substantial  decreases  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  in  dairy  pro- 
duce.    If  all  foodstuffs  are  taken  together,  the  proportion  contributed 
by  home  produce  has  fallen  from  43.3  per  cent  to  39.3  per  cent,  equiva- 
lent to  a  decline  of  over  9  per  cent.     As  regards  imports  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  decrease  in  the  home  contribution  has  been  entirely 
made  good  by  increased  receipts  from  British  co'ontries,  imiports  from 
these  sources  now  representing  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  supply, 
against  17.7  per  cent  in  the  prewar  period.     The  postwar  proportion 
supplied  by  foreign  countries,  however,  at  39.1  per  cent,  is  almost 
ezactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  'orewar  loeriod." 


Section  3 

(epartment  In  an  editorial  on  the  Agricultural  Outlook  Report ,  The 

Agri-      Jarmer  (St.  Paul)  for  February  3  says:  "Each  year  the  Departm.ent 
"culture        of  Agriculture  issues  its  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  wherein  can 
be  found  a  very  complete  digest  of  facts  concerning  the  probable 
happenings  of  the  coming  year  so  fa,r  as'  agriculture  is  concerned.  The 
various  farm  crops,  and  the  market  factors  surrounding  such  crops,  are 
studied  with  the  greatest  care  I    The  facts  then  assemibled  are  inter- 
preted for  the  benefit  of  farmers.     These  outlook  reports  have  already 
proven  valmble  in  shaping  farm  production  to  fit  demand.  Unfortunate- 
ly, too  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  sort  of  inform.ation  for 
the  reason  that  it  does  not  reach  them  in  large  numbers.     The  outlook 
report  for  1930,  issued  last  week,  does  not  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
agriculture  is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.     Neither  does  it  indi- 
cate that  we  have  lost  ground  as  compared  to  a  year  ago.... We  wish 
that  space  would  permit  a  more  liberal  quotation  from  the  Agricultural 
Outlook  Report.     It  is  full  of  meat  from  cover  to  cover  and  we  sug- 
gest that  :fe,rmers  make  free  use  of  the  facts  it  contains.     Your  county 
agent  probably  has  this  dccimient  on  file  in  his  office." 
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Section  4 
i\IARK3T  QUOTATIOlv'S 

farm 

Products  Feb,   8. — Livestock  q-aotations  at  Cliicpgo  on  heavy  weight  hogs 

(250-350  Ihs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $10-$10.75;  light  lights  (130- 
150  Ihs.)  medium  to  choice  $3 . 75-$10. 85 ;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.) 
medium,  good  and  choice  $9-$10.50. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.?0-$3.25  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities:  $2,25-$2.30  f.o.D.  Presaue  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Round  Whites  $2.40-$2.55  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago  and 
$2.20-.$2.25  f  .o.b.  Waupaca.     ITew  York  Danish  tyioe  cabbage  sold  mostly  . 
around  $65-$70  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $60-$65  f.o.b. 
Rochester. .  Florida  pointed  type  $2.40-$3  per  Ig-bushel  hamper  in  east- 
ern cities.     Texas  romi;^.  stock  $4.50-$4.75  per  barrel  crate  in  Chica5;o. 
ITew  York  j^ellow  onions  sold  at  $2-$2.50  per  100-pound  sack  in  a  fe"^ 
eastern  markets;  $2-^2.10  f.o.b.  Rochester,     Midwestern  yelloTs  $1.75- 
$2.10  in  Chicago.     Kew  York  Baldwin  apples  sold  at  $5  to  $6.25  per 
barrel  in  city  markets;  mxostly  $5.50  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Michigan  Green- 
ings and  Spys  ^2.75-$3  per  bushel  basket  in  Chica-zo;  Baldwins  $2.15- 
S2.40. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  Ivcw  York  were: 
92  score,  36^(^;  91  score,  36^;  90  score,  35^^. 

ITbxolGsale  prices  of  To.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  I'ew  York  were 
Flats,  18c^;  Single  Daisies  21^-211^;  Young  Americas,  22^. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  miarkcts 
advanced  15  points  to  14.82^  per  lb.     On  the  same  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  18.74^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton 
Excha.nge  advanced  21  points  to  15.29^,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  7  points  to  14.97^.  ^  ■ 

G-rain  prices :      ITo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13^  protein) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.25.     l^o.2  rod  winter  at  Kansas  City  $1.23-$1.25; 
St.  Louis  $1.26-$1.28.     }To.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  basis), 
Kansas  City  $1.31;  St.  Louis  $1 .20-$l .20^.     lTo.5  mixed  corn,  Minneapoli 
75^-76^;  Kansas  City  77^-78^:  No. 3  yellow  corn,  Chicago  83^-83|^'; 
Minneapolis  79^-80(^;  Kansas  City  80^^-82i^,     IJo ,3  white  oats,  Chicago, 
44i^-45i5J;  Minneapolis  41-|^-42i^;  Ke.nsas  City  46^,   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of 
Agr.  Scon.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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The  House  yesterday  adopted  a  resolution  for  a  congression- 
al investigation  of  the  disposition  of  Federal  funds  in  fi^rhting 
the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  according  to  the  press  to-day. 


The  press  to-day  reports:  "The  Federal  Farm  Board  yesterday 
committed  itself  to  an  attemiot  to  stabilize  the  wheat  market 
through  recognition  of  the  G-rain  Stahili  zation  CoriDoration,  of 
which  William  G.  Kellogg,  general  manager  of  the  Farmers  national 
Grain  Corporation,  the  supercooperative  in  the  grain  field,  is  president.  The 
oard  will  advance  to  it  a  first  credit  of  $10,000,000  " 


EG'!^3  or  The  House  immigration  com^mittee  was  urged  yesterday  hy 

■XICAX  LIBOH    Chairman  Legge  of  the  Farm  Board  to  investigate  carefully  "before 
approving  any  hill  that  would  deprive  the  agricultural  southwest 
of  Mexican  laoor,  according  to  the  press  to-day..     If  this  labor 
were  unavailable  for  truck  and  fruit  farming,  he  warned,   "the  land  will  proha^bly 
be  devoted  to  cereals,  of  which  the  country  now  produces  a  very  great  excess  and 
on  which  we  are  putting  forth  our  best  efforts  to  try  to  curtail  the  a.creage . " 
The  Farm  Board  head  appeared  at  one  of  the  final  hearings  on  proposals  to  place 
Western  Hemisphere  immigration  on  a  quota  basis.     Hepresontative  Box  of  Texas 
asked  if  the  use  of  Mexican  seasonal  labor  in  ^^est  Texas  would  not  cause  cotton 
overproduction,    Mr.  Legge  assorted  that  Mexican  labor  in  the  Southwest  was  a 
factor  in  the  present  overproduction  of  cotton.     Hcprosentativo  Schneider  of 
Wisconsin  asked  if  southern  cotton  growers  might  not  object  to  the  admission  of 
seasonal  labor  from  Mexico.     "You  will  find  southern  growers  both  favorable  and 
unf aver able , "  Mr.  Legge  replied. 
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A  Spencer,  l^'.C,  dispe^tch  to-day  states  that  m.ore  than 

46,000  American  mules,  the  finest  produced  in  the  world,  have 

fciond  their  way  to  Spain,  Africa  and  Italy.    This  arm.y  of  m.ules 

has  been  shipped  by  the  Ed  Barnett  Mule  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  to  the 

three  countries  where  mules  are  not  raised,  bijt  are  in  big  dem:and. 
It 


ClIBAI\f  POP-  A  Havana  dispatch  to-day  reports  that  a  national  census 

ULATIOH  report  issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  yesterday  gives  the  total 

population  of  Cuba  as  3,607,919.  Havana  leads  the  six  provinces 
with  a  total  of  951,359,     The  population  of  Cuba  was  placed  at 

3,413,216  in  the  1925  census,  and  that  of  Havana  province  at  916,999.     In  1890 

the  popula„tion  was  only  1,600,000. 
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Section  2 

Business  A  Fe'orupr^  bulletin  of  The  ITa.tional  City  Bank  of  Ive^."^'  Yorl-r  says: 

Conditions  "The  month  of  January  has  witnessed  an  impressive  comehack  in  indus- 
trial activity  from  the  low  point  reached  in  Kovemher  a.nd  Decemher.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  opera- 
tions since'  the  end  of  December  have  been  stepped  up  rcipidly  from  around 
40  per  cent  of  capacit^^^  to  75  per  cent,  with  som.e  few  companies  pt  the 
end  of  January  rang-ing-  as  high  as  100  per  cent.     Some  recovery  after 
the  first  of  the  year  was  looked  for  in  the  steel  bu.siness,  if  for  no 
other  than  seasonal  reasons,  bu.t  the  improvement  actually  attained  has 
exceeded  ezToectations .     Accordin.^  to  the  Iron  Ago,  the  decisive  charac4^ 
ter  of  the  upturn  has  surprised  both  consiomers  and  producers  alike, — 
so  much  so  in  fact  that  a  number  of  the  larger  mills,  skeptical  of  its 
duration,  have  hesitated  to  increase  their  operations  as  fast  as  busi- 
ness seemed  to  warrant ... .Paralleling,  and  in  many  cases  contributing 
directly  to,  the  increase  in  stool  mill  activity,  has  been  an  enlargc- 
m^cnt  of  operations  in  other  manufacturing  lines,  including  notablj^  auto- 
m.obilcs,  automiative  accessories,  tire  and  farm  implement  industries,  in 
preparation  of  spring  business.     Reflecting  this  increase,  employment 
figures  given  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  showed  a  dis- 
tinct upturn  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  January  from  the  levels  of 
Uovomber  and  December  when  conditions  were  characterized  as  'the  worst, 
we  have  Iiad  in  years.'     According  to  these  reports,  which  arc  based  on 
returns  from  over  8,000  establishments  em.ployine:  nearly  2,500,000  work- 
ers, gains  amounting  to  3.4  per  cent  occurred  in  the  week  ended  January 
6  a.nd  to  3.3  ver  cent  in  the  week  of  January  13,  with  the  largest  incrc- 
m.ont  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  automobile  industries..." 

on  An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  for  February  10  says:  "Well 

known  in  the  agricultural  wot?ld  is  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  of  Ha^rdin,  Mont., 
head  of  the  Campbell  Farming  Corporation,  and  advocate  of  industriali zee 
a.griculture.     Mr.  Cam."obell  is  now  in  the  East  with  a  plan  to  grow  wheat 
and  other  crops  on  50.000  to  100.000  acre  farms  close  to  the  southern 
Atlantic  seaboard,   storing  the  crop  in  the  old  Shipping  Board  freighter? 
that  a,re  being  allowed  to  rot  away,  and  shipping  -^'ithout  transferal  to 
Livor-Qool,  the  center  of  the  world  wheat  miarkct.     The  industrialized 
fams  he  contemplates,  says  Mr.  Cam.pbell,  will  be  able  to  lay  down  -"'heai 
in  Liverpool  at  a  saving  of  52  cents  a  bushel  as  compared  "Ith  the  pre- 
vailing 'oricc.  .  .  . The  future  of  agriculture  in  Mr.  Campbell's  opinion, 
is  bound  up  in  Indus trializa.tion.     Farms  m.ust  be  run  like  factories. 
By-products  must  be  utilized.     Labor-saving  m.achinery  must  be  introduccc 
■^'herever  possible.     Lar5:e  units  miust  be  m.adc  the  rule.     pro"'uction  unit^ 
must  be  scattered  all  over  the  country,  so  a.s  to  minimize  the  hazards 
of  "^'eathcr .  ..." 

Cornstalk  Anot'ier  use  for  a  waste  product  of  the  farm,  has  been  found. 

Insulation  Insulating  wall-board  made  from  cornstalks  is  being  used  by  the 

Columbia  Broadcastine  S3^stem  in  its  new  studio  in  Washington,  D.C, 
The  cornstalk  board,  a'oplied  on  ordinary  wood  flooring,  will  be  used 
to  minimize  reverbc? ration  of  sound.     This'  is  the  first  tire  a  corn- 
stalk Tiroduct  has  been  used  in  a.  broadcasting  studio.     The  cornstalk 
board  was  purchased  by  Harry  C.  Butcher,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Columbia  System,  from  Chester  C.  Davis,  executive  manag- 
er of  tbe  Maizewood  Products  Corporation,  Chicag:o.     It  was  m.anuf actured 
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at  Dubnaue ,  lo^'-a.     Connmercial  Drocluction  of  wall-lsoard  and  insulating 
ma.terial  from  cornstalks  wns  recently  "begp.m  for  the  first  time  in  the 
United  States  at  this  plant.     If  the  project  proves  financially  suc- 
cessful, its  "backers,  which  include  some  of  the  country's  miost  noted 
financiers,  plan  to  construct  plants  at  various  points  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
Dr.  0.  R.  Sweeney,  chemiical  engineer  of  Iowa  State  College,  and  a  pio- 
neer in  the  field  of  utilization  of  waste  products  produced,  on  the 
farm,  is  consulting  engineer  of  the  project,   (press,  Feh. ,10.) 

Farm  Board  .An  editorial  in  Farm,  and  Ranch  for  February  1  says:  "The  Federal 

Comment        Farm^  Board  is  not  organized  as  a  charitable  institution,  but  for  the 
purx)ose  of  performing  a  task  that  farmers  have  not  succeeded  in  doing 
for  themselves.     Just  how  well  they  will  do  the  job  rem.ains  to  be  seen, 
but  at  any  rate,  unless  producers  do  their  sha.re,  it  will  not  bring 
about  that  condition  of  prosperity  tha.t  some  have  anticipat ed.  .  .  .  In  the 
menatime  ,  the  G-overnments ,  both  Federal  and  State,   should  be  liberal 
with  the  research  departments  because  the  prosperity  of  the  ITation  de- 
pends u;oon  the  control  of  lolant  and  animal  disease  and  the  various  in- 
sect ^oests.  .  .  .Let  farmers  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  G-ive 
the  board  a  chance  to  make  e^ood,  but  in  the  meantime  do  not  forget  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  agriculture  rests  very  largely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  farmers  themiSelves . " 

An  editorial  in  The  Farmer  (St.  Pau.l)  for  February  8  says:  "We 
7^ould  suf^gest  to  the  m.anagers  of  farmiers'   elevators  that  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  their  shoulders  at  this  time.... If  the  Farm 
Board's  plan  goes  through  their  services  will  still  be  needed  although 
their  every-day  duties  may  be  clianged  som.e^«'hat  in  that  they  will  be 
relieved  of  numerous  resiDonsibilities  of  elevator  m.anpgement.     On  the 
other  hand  thev  will  have  the  management  of  a  more  important  local 
grain  assembling  Dlant .     The  volume  of  their  business  should  be  in- 
creased.    All  in  all,  they  should  have  a  better  Dosition  under  the 
new  plan  than  they  had  under  the  old.     Furtherm.ore ,  they  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  an  important  cog  in  the  wheel  of 
a  nation-wide  marketing  system.    We  suggest  that  elevator  managers 
give  thought  to  this  idea...." 


An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer  for  February 
8  says:   "Latest  available  figures  show  that  farm  la,nd  values  are  still 
on  the  down  grade,  but  that  the  price  is  reaching  a  more  stable  level. 
With  this  change  has  also  come  a  halt  in  the  increase  in  farm  mortgages. 
With  land  on  a.  mere  steady  piano,  farming  conditions  are  in  line  for 
improvement.     Excessive  vailues  on  land  increase  production  costs. 
This  at  once  is  a  bnjrden.     Speculation  and  hoped  for  future  incom.es 
from  land  forced  prices  sky^A^ard.     A  sudden  brealv  in  market  values  of 
farm  -oro ducts  destroyed  the  speculative  market  for  land.    Land  prices 
had  reached  beyond  the  earning  power  of  even  the  most  productive  soils. 
But,  unlike  a  cra.sh  in  the  stock  ma,rkot,  land  values  slowly  returned 
to  "orices  based  on  the  actual  earning  capacity  of  the  soil.  Land 
values  hc\Yc  been  declining  for  almost  a  decade." 
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R-uTal  Doctor  An  editorial  in  The  Country  Crentleman  for  February  sayjJ 

Bonuses        ''Several  small  towns  in  Maine  are  in  the  midst  of  a  significant  exper- 
iment, the  outcome  of  which  will  he  watched  ''"ith  much  interest  "by  the 
residents  of  country  towns  and  rural  comm.unities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Bonuses  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,500  a  year,  appropriated  from  puhlic 
funds,  are  being  paid  to  doctors  who  agree  to  settle  and  r^ractice  in 
these  Maine  communities.     The  raoid  disapDearance  of  phj'-sicians  from, 
the  smaller  towns  has  brought  r-oral  America  face  to  face  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  alarming  si tuation. . . . In  Maine,  for  instance,  225 
small  to^'^Tis  and  sixty-five  organized  plantations  now  have  no  resident 
doctoTs.     Fnether  the  "Payment  of  subsidies  will  prove  to  be  a  practi- 
cable method  of  inducing  physicians  to  settle  in  the  country  to'^^ns  is 
yet  to  be  seen.     Dr.  C.        Kendall,  State  commissioner  of  health  in 
Maine,  sDeaks  fpvorably  of  the  plan,  pointing  out  one  community  in  '^hich 
it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  miore  than  ten  years  a.nd  severcl 
others  which  have  been  paying  bonuses  to  their  doctors  from  two  to  six 
years.     It  seems  probable  that  the  subsidy  plan  will  be  slo'^'  to  gain 
general  favor  because  of  the  additional  tax  burden  it  im.poses;  yet 
if  there  is  solution  for  the  rural  m.edical  problem,  one  suspects  that 
it  will  be  found  in  the  bonus  or  some  similar  collective  guarantee. 
The  migration  of  doctors  from  the  country  to  the  city  is  simply  one 
phase  of  a  widespread  economxic  and  social  trend,  and  it  can  net  be 
checked  by  lamentation.     In  any  event,   the  fact  that  a  rruraber  of  Maine 
towns  are  Toaying  bonuses  to  their  -ohysicians,  and.  aDparently  intend  to 
keep  on  paying  them,  demonstrates  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  at 
least  one  rural  State.     It  is  indicative  of  a  need  so  great  that  cost 
has  become  a  secondary  consideration.^ 


Section  3 

Separtmert  An  editorial  in  Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farro.er  for 

of  Agri-      February  8  says:  "In  speaking  of  diseases  of  livestock  and  their 
culture        control,  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureaui  of  Animal  Industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  this  to  say.  'Every 
malady  has  its  source  somewhere — and  it  does  not  just  happen.  Live- 
stock diseases  often  strike  urJieralded,   it  is  true,  but  there  is 
always  a  cause,  and  luck  becomies  a  very  minor  factor  as  we  work 
toward  completing  our  knowledge  of  how  the  diseases  are  carried, ' 
Doctor  Mohler  emphasizes  the  responsibility  of  livestock  owners  in 
keeping  herds  free  from  tuberculosis,  infectious  abortion,  shipping 
fever,  hog  cholera  and  other  diseases,  by  excluding  carriers  of 
disease,  good  sanitation  conditions  and  other  methods  of  prevention. 
This  is  not  a  program  that  is  easy  to  follow,  but  it  is    a  fact  that 
the  proverbial  saw  relating  to  the  economy  of  prevention  will  never 
be  outgrown.     Measures  to  prevent  diseases  cost  less  and  are  worth 
more  than  all  the  cures  that  can  be  prescribed," 
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Section  4 
MABKET  QtlO^ATIOrS 

Farm 

Products  Feb.   10. — Livestock  quotations  at  Chicae:o  on  slaughter  stee7's 

(1100-1500  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $13-$15.50;  cow-^,  good  and  choice 
$8-.ilO;  heifers  (850  lbs.  down)  good  and  choice  $12-$14.25;  vealer^.-, 
good  and  choice  $10.50-$15;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good  and  choice 
$10. 25-$ll . 50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350.  lbs.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $10.15-$10.85;  lii-ht  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  medium  to  choice 
.$9.85-$ll;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium,  good  and  choice  $9- 
$10.50.     Slaughter  lambs  (84  lbs.  down),  good  and  choice  $10. 75-$12. 25; 
feedin£^  lambs  (rane-e  stock)  mediijm  to  choice  $9-$ll. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  closed  at  $2.85-$3  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.25  f.o.b.  Fresque  Isle.     Eastern  Round 
Whites  $2.70-$3  in  a  few  cities.     Wisconsin  sacked  stock  $2.35-$2.55 
per  100  pounds  carlo t  sales  in  Chicago;  $2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  Waupaca. 
Florida  Spaulding  Rose  few  $11-$12  per  double-head  barrels  in  the  East. 
Midwestern  Yellow  onions  brought  $1.65-$2.25  per  100  Toounds  sacked  in 
consuming-  centers;  top  of  $2.50  in  New  York  City;  $2-$2.10  f.o.b. 
•Rochester.     }lew  York  Danish  type  cabbage  ranged  $65-$75  bulk  per  ton  in 
terminal  markets;  $60  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Texas  Round  Type  $3.50-$4.50 
per  barrel  crate  in  city  markets;  ^3.50  f.o.b.  Lower  Valley  points. 
New  York  Baldwin  apples  $5-$6  per  barrel;  Rhode  Island  Greenings 
$5.75-$6.50  and  Mcintosh  $9-$lb  in  New  York  City;  Baldwins  $5.50  and 
Rhode  Island  Greenings  ^7  f.o.b.  Rochester  for  cold  storage  stock. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  ITew  York  were: 
92  score,  37&^;  91  score,  36 Jj^;  90  score,  36^^. 

I^-Hiolesale  prices  of  llo.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  IMew  York 
were:  Flats,  ISr^;  Single  Daisies  21(^-21-i^;  Young  Americas,  22^. 

Average  Drice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced  36  points  to  15,18c^  per  lb.     On  the  sajne  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  was  18.83^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  I^Iew  York  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  33  points  to  15.62eJ,  and  on  the  K'ew  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchan^^e  advanced  41  points  to  15.38^. 

Grain  prices:    No.  2  red  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  $1.24-  • 
il.26;  St.  Louis  $1 . 27|:-Sl .  29 ,     No,  2  hard  winter  (not  on  lorotein 
basis),  Chicago  $1. 16i-$l . 17i;  Kansas  City  $1 . 10f-$l . 13 ;  St.  Louis 
$1.19-$1.20.     No. 3  mixed  corn,  Chicago  83^;  Minneapolis,  75-|^-76g-^ ; 
Kansas  City  77^-78-|^.     No .  3  yellow  corn,  Chica^^o  83^,2f-84-i^ ;  Minneapolis 
79i^-82i^;  Kansas  City  80^-82^.     No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44^-45^^; 
Minneapolis  4lf^«42f^;  Kansas  City  45|;^-46i(^.   (prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr. 
Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prejiared  in  the  Press  Service,  Ofiios  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Asiricaltiire,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  afTectin^  asrieulture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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OIUVIII  An  As^sociated  Press  dispatch  to-day  froir.  Chicago  sa3.^s : 

CORPORATION        "The  new  Grain  Sta"bilization  Corporation  yesterday  ^"ent  into  the 
open  marhet  to  huy  cash  ^^^heat  at  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Duluth, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.;  Ks^nsas  Cit2^  and  Chics.-go.     Jolloring  the  close 
of  the  marhets,  VJ.  G-.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  corporation,  rru-de  formal  anno^jnce- 
ment  of  officers,  including  his  own  election,  and  revealed  some  of  the  policies 
of  the  ne''^  azency.     He  said  the  corporation  has  arranged  for  larje  storage  facil- 
ities at  Torincipal  terminals  and  is  arranging  for  still  more.     Hs  would  not  say 
how  extensively  the  hody  erroected  to  function  in  the  near  future...." 


FEDERAL  Appointment  of  Dr.  Eran}-C  B.  Bom'berger,  assistant  director, 

TJ^M  B0A2D         Erctension  Service,  University  of  Maryland,  and  Chief  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Departm.ent  of  Markets,  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  char.ro  of  orga„nization  ^■'^ork, 
effective  Saturday,  Ee'bruary  1,  1930,  for  a  ucriod  of  one  year,  was  announced  to- 
cLay  '^7  "the  Federal  Farm  Boaxd.     Doctor  Bomherger  will  retain  his  official  title 
and  connection  ^'^■ith  tho  University.     The  apT)ointmxent  of  Doctor  Bom.herger  is  the 
result  of  a.  coo'oorative  arran-^ement  oet^cen  the  Farm  Board  and  the  University  of 
Maryland  ^^'horehy  the  former  ^'-ill  have  tho  use  of  his  services  to  direct  its  or- 
ganization '^'ork,  on  a  ^oart  time  "basis,  ^"^ithout  rclinquishjnent  hy  him  of  his  of- 
ficial direction  of  the  marketing  work  of  tho  Extension  Service  of  the  University, 


SUG-AR    COOPERA-  A  New  Orleans  dispatch  to-day  states  that  announcement 

TIVE  ^."'as  made  there  3'esterday  tha.t  discussions  have  heen  started  hy  the 

AiTierican  Suga.r  Cane  League,  Inc.,  looking  to  the  form-ation  of  a. 

$10,000,000  si^^ar  cooperative  m.arketinpg  association  to  handle  the 
1930  croTD.     John        Jay  of  New  Orleans  has  heen  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  work  out  details  of  the  io.roDosed  organization,  which  ^-"ould  oe  modeled  along 
the  lines  of  the  Cotton  CocT)erative  Association,  "'ith  the  apioroval  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board. 


CAl'ADIAiT  A  London  dispatch  to-day  states  that  the  subject  of  re- 

^^AT  Dorts  cir ciliated  in  Canada  of  a  campaign  agadnst  Canadian  'J^keat 

heing  conducted  in  England,  which  have  heen  em;Dhatically  denied, 
^^as  raised  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  yesterday.     The  re'oort  says: 
"J.  H.  Thomas,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  read  a  statemient  oy  the  National  Association  of 
killers  of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland,  "branding  the  rc-oorts  of  a  consioiracy  against 
Canadian  interests  as  'ah:'iard.'     In  addition,  A.  J.  McPhail  of  Retina,  president 
of  the  Canadian  ^eat  Pool,  who  is  now  on  the  Continent,  ha^  authorized  a  com- 
plete denial  of  any  hostility  to  Canadian  'meat  in  England...." 


TEXAS  BANK  The  press  reports  tha.t  three  Texas  Darilis  failed  to  oiocn 

Failures  their  doors  on  Fehrusiry  10.     They  are:  Commercial  National  Banlc  of 

Jefferson;  First  Na.tional  Banli  of  Ennis,  and  tho  Farmers'  State 

Baruk  of  Merkel. 
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Banlcing 
in  ITorth- 
Fest 


Section  2 

An  editorial  in  Co-'iTercial  "-Jest  for  Fe"bm?-r:^  8  says 


"better  'oan.^.r  -^anrgement  thought  lic.s  taken  firm  hold  in  the  Nortli'^'^est .  It 
has  "been  iiie.de  the  theme  of  tTo  Isrge  conferences  and  no'-'  the  hah':ers ' 
associations  of  lo'^'a  and  I'orth  Dahota  have  entered  ^a'oon  an  intensive 
plan  for  f^.rther  action  on  this  most  importp.nt  subject.     The  lo^^a 
Bankers  Association  is  sponsoring  a  m.ovement  for  the  stiid'^  of  better 
and  more  profitable  banhine-  by  ever?'  county  and  ^ror'o  association  in 
the  State.     A  sioecial  program,  has  been  "oreDrred  by  the  bahiing  rna.lysis 
commhttee  and  officers  of  the  association,  under  the  general  heading: 
'Still  More  Remunerative  Baaf'  Adr.inistra tion  and  Banh  C^oeration.  '  Major 
ton-ics  of  this  Toro-^ram.  cover,  in  so  far  as  ^re  can  ascertain,  every  r;':e.se 
of  better  and  more  profitable  banking.     In  order  to  folloY^  through, 
ho^'^'ever,   to  the  last  detail  the  m.ajor  toDics  are  subdivided  in^o 
num.ero\!S  detailed  smaller  problem.s  of  each.     The  bankers  "ho  prepared 
the  -orogrami  have  given  it  m.uch  though  and  the  benefit  of  exDerience 
^hich  '-'ill  miake  '""".e  stucv  of  the  co":Tity  associations  ver^'  valuable  to 
them.     The  ^rogr  ns  are  to  be  taken  up  at  each  county  associa.tion  meet- 
ing from'  this  ti^"^e  until  the^^  all  have  been  held,     The  State  associa- 
tion urres  Toro^'ut  holding  of  these  meetinp's  so  that  the  lessons  learned 
ma.y  be  ap'olied  as  earlj^  as  "cossible  this  year.     See  of  the  counties 
alreadv  have  met  for  considera-tion  of  the  urogrami  and  have  reported 
excellent  results  from  their  ^-atherins-s .  .  .  .  " 


Businj 


Tl'Usiness  is  on  the  mend,  accnrdins?'  to  m^ost  indications,  but 


londitions  com-olete  readjustment  ^hll  take  several  mionths ,   says  t:ie  b^.^siness 
revieY^  in  the  current  Amxorican  Bau'd-iers  Association  Journal.  "A 
mioderate  recovery  is  takin.?  Dlace  in  the  steel,  auto"-^obile ,  building 
and  other  basic  industries,  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  ^^eneraJ 
business  7'ill  be  baxk  to  normial  or  a.bove  in  a  fe"^  •"ce]is , "  the  reA'iew 
says.     "Doubtless  this  recovery  is  partly  caused  by  the  usual  season- 
al exT;ansion,  partly  by  the  er-tremielj-  low  level  to  "hich  activit^^  de- 
clined in  Docemher,  and  partly  by  the  upward  turn  of  the  business  c"- 
cle.     i.  ost  si---ns  Doint  to  business-  beinc^^  on  the  micnd  but  it  '^^ill  take 
several  months  to  '-^or]:  back  to  a  health^'  state  and  comule -  013^  readjust 
itself  after  the  excesses  of  last  year .  .  ,  .  Judp^ed  b;^-  the  ordinary 
barometers  and  statistical  series  that  are  used  t'    m.easiire  business 


activity' 


are  not  i3a.ssin>?:  throuah  a  derirossion  rj_t  only  a  r)ainful 


recession  which  premises  to  be  of  comiParati vely  short  durakion.  Money 
rates  have  eased  further,  not  only  in  the  United  States,  brk.  through-, 
out  the  world,  reflectinii  the  liauidation  of  credit  released  by  the 


collause  in  Ai^ierican  stock  markets, 
banlis  are  in  a  stron.^  uosi tion.  .  . 


Federal  reserve  banks  a.nd 


oer 


Butter  An  editorial  in  The  Prairie  Farmer  for  February  8  3a:ys:  "The 

Surplus        huge  surulus  of  "  utter  which  is  drag£^ing  dc^'^-n  prices  of  butterfat  is 
'.'^orking  untold  d  image  to  the  dairy  industry.     Farmer-producers  are 
getting  discouraged.     Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  suffering  losses 
on  stored  "oro^ucts.     The  reduction  in  butter  consuarution  is  uartially 
•"""ue  to  farm  families  selling  butterfat  and  buying  butter  substitutes 
for  tbeir  o"-n  use.... The  decrease  in  butter  cons^omution  is  about  coti- 
.  Darable  to  the  increase  in  use  of  butter  substitutes.     !Eutter  is  suf- 
fering" because  the  farmers  and  m:a.nufacturcrs  have  depended  upon  butter 
to  sell  itself,  '^'hile  the  substitute  mianuf acturers  have  ca.rried  on  ex- 
tensive selling:  camuaiCTS.     What  butter  needs  is  a  .-reneral  advertisin^a: 


csmoF.i'^n,     Farmers  slioLild  'oe  ^^'illing  to  Join  in  this.     A  sun  as  small 
a.s  o::e  cent  on  each  f ive-gc^llon  can  of  cresin  "'ould  ri:ise  a.  sie^nif  ice.nt 
aclvertisinfj  fund.     Fe^^'  farmers  ^."'ould  ohject  to  paying  such/^aJl  sum 
to  advertise  their  husiness  if  the^.''  coul^'.  see  a  retiirn  of  mian^"  tim.es 
over  in  outterfat  prices  through  an  increased  dem.and.     Prairie  Farmer 
suggests  such  a  "olan  and  urges  tha.t  it  he  ijut  into  effect  auic'^ly .  .  .  .  " 

Keat  Con-  The  Medical  Officer  (London)  for  Januar:/  25  says:  "Meat  con- 

sumution      sum.nition  in  most  communities  ma^^  oe  taken  as  giving  a    definite  indi- 
cation of  the  high  or  lo'^,^  standard  of  living.     Dr.  P.  "'.Y.  Laidler ,M. 0 . H.  , 
states  that  in  East  London,   South  Africa,   the  amount  of  m.eat  eaten 
da.il2'~        Ea^t  Lonr'oners  is  excessive,  even  -^'hen  judged  \)y  Euro'oean 
c o n t i n e n t a  1  s t a ndf  r d s .     He  ^".t ites:   'The  meat  cons "am.iD t i o r  f c r  Eur o loe an 
residents  ^'-^'orhs  out  at  15.09  ounces  per  ca.iDita  per  di?m,  or  almost  a 
pound,  as  against  the  United  Kingdom:' s  and  G-ermany' s  one-third  of  a. 
iDound  and  France's  one-quarter.     Ea.st  London  comxpares  favoraoly, 
ho^.^ever,  v^th  the  figure  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa.     The  Cost  of 
Living  Oomu.aission  com.puted  the  Union  rate  per  capita  at  696  los.  ^er 
annum,  or  1.9  Ihs.  Der  ca^^ita  ver  diem..     Three  meat  m.eals  a  day  are 
common  in  countrjr  hotels,  hut  the  East  London  figures,  high  as  they 
arc,  do  not  include  "bacon,  im-portcd  hajns,  and  fresh  hearts,  kidnej^s 
and  tripes.     The  standard  of  cooking  of  this  excessive  quantity*  of  m.eat 
is  not  high.     Among  the  loooror  member?  of  the  population  the  frjdng 
pan  is  m.uch  used,  and  that  this  is  a  Union  hah  it  is  corroborated  'by 
the  evidence  given  Defore  the  heat  Trade  Commission  in  1920,  -^hon 
butchers  trading  in  Durban,  Picterm.ari tzburg,  aaid  Observatory  all  in- 
doocndently  made  similar  romiarks.     One  7:cnt  so  far  as  to  sa'/  '  the 
f-_-.ying  ~3an  is  the  curse  of  the  country.'     Fr^^-ing  is  an  unhygienic 
method  of  cooking'  ^.'^h^ich  "oroduces  fat  decomijosi tion  iDroc^ucts,  ^J^hich 
dotrim.cntall:^-''  affect  dip^cstion.     This  can  easily  bo  avoided  vdthout 
mess  by  £rillin2^.'" 

An  Albany  dis-oatch  to  the  press  of  February  11  states  that 
establishment  and  oneration  of  rpgional  markets,  either  by  the  State 
alone  or  in  cooperation  v:ith  counties  or  cities,  as  the  best  means  of 
cutting  do'''n  the  u.rice  of  Toroduce  to  consumers  and  of  aiding  the 
farm.er  to  miarket  his  su"oplies,  wa.s  recomirended  to  G-ov3rnor  Roosevelt 
on  Februar^^  10  b^^  a  sioecial  committee  of  the  Ma^T-ors'  Conference.  The 
re"oort  says:   "The  committee  was  auDointed  by  the  I,!a'"ors'  Coni^erence 
a  year  ago  after  G-overnor  Roosevelt's  special  agricultural  advisory 
commls-- ion,  headed  by  Henry  L^organtheau,  jr .  ,  had  reported  to  the 
Executive  that  it  considered  the  problem,  of  marketing  farm,  produce 
of  vital  im.portance  to  both  farm.crs  and  consumicrs.     Dr.   C-.  F.  Warren 
of  the  l~c^'  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  was  chairman  of  the 
special  comjnitteo  of  the  Mayors'  Conference..." 

Pack  Gives  A  adft  of  $200,000  to  establish  a  foundation  for  the  promotion 

Tree  Study  of  practical  forest  land  mianagcment  has  been  miade  to  the  University 
J^nd  of  Michigan  by  Charles  Lathro'o  Pa.ck  of  Lalie^^'ood,  F.d.,  president  of 

the  Arxrican  Tree  Association,  it  was  learned  February  10,  according 
to  the  uress  of  February  11.     The  fund  is  to  be  known  as  the  G-eorge 
Willis  Paxk  Forestry  Foundation,  in  m.em.cr^/  of  the  donor's  father,  ^.^ho 
was  a  form:er  resident  of  Michigan  and  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  develo"omcnt  and  conservation  of  forest  land.     Tbe  inco"'o  from 


^lew  York 
Marketing 
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the  f-n.n:'.  i'^  to  oe  used  to  develoio  plans  for  the  organization  snd 
maiiajciTiei'it  of  forest  properties  to  nahe  ther..^  peiTrianentl;;"  "jro^'iictive , 
'^'ith  an  o,;3'iro:^imate  halance  hot7een  the  annual  gro""th  and  the  annual 
cut  of  -ood.     The  fund  rdll  oe  U-iider  the  direction  of  Dean  Samuel  T. 
Drna  of  the  ujiiversity' s  school  of  f orestrj'  and  conservation. 

".'isconsin  Ag'ricultu.rist  pnd  Farmer  for  FchruFr^r  1  sa3-^^:  "For 
the  first  ti:ne  in  tnis  State,  a  class  of  Ihister  ?ar:r.ers  has  been 
chosen  oy  the  "Tisconsin  A.ericulturist  and  Farmer.     Ton  men  fro"-"'  ton 
counties  of  7isconsin  rccoivcd  honor  medals  at  a  hanouct  hold  in 
i.{il".^'a,uhGO .   on  Janucry  27.     All  10  men  have  in  comm.on  scvrral  imuortant 
factors.     Thc7  have  hccn  g"ood  fermiors  and  h-u.sincss  men,  m.ahin-^  nood 
uso  of  their  advanta^;s  and  o"oportunitics  for  thc"'s elves  and  their 
families.     But  thoy  have  done  more  than  this.     The"  have  heen  fair  to 
the  land.     Every  one  of  these  m.en  has  m.ade  the  land  he  operates  m.ore 
fertile  a.nd  -oroductive  than  '^h.en  ho  started  operatin.T  it.     They  are 
all  o'^^ncrs  of  the  fanris  and  have  "^:ut  fe^^  outside  investmxonts .  . .  .1 -est 
of  them,  have  had  faith  enoumi  in  the  future  of  amri culture  to  '"'ork 
enthusiastically  for  4-H  cluo  '•■^'orh,  farmi  organizations  and  comm-'onity 
cluis,  as  ".•ell  as  ousiness  organizations ....  The 3 c  I.'a^-ter  Farm.ers  '.^^erc 
chosen  from  nominations  sent  to  us  h-  their  friends.     These  friends 
T\?rc  required  to  score  their  nominees  according  to  the  Master  Farmer 
Score  Card  and  the  finaJ  sel -actions  T^erc  m.ado  onl:^  after  the  m.ost 
searching  investi^-ation  of  the  man's  farming  activities,  his  hom.e  and 
his  com-'iujii t"-'  life.  ..." 

Wool  Market  The  Comm^ercial  bulletin  (Boston)  for  Feoruar"  8  says:  "There 

is  noticea'.'le  immjrovem.ent  in  the  '''ool  markets  all  o^^er  the  world  a.t 
fee  m-orent.     The  hett-^rm.ent  has  heen  most  noticeahle  in  t':e  overseas 
mar-eets,  hoth  ^rim.ary  and  secondary.     London  closed  Thursday,  five 
days  ahead  of  schedule,  ^^^ith  prices  fully  up  to  o-Dcnine  rates,  '^diile 
the  Australian  and  Cape  m.arkets  also  >-ave  shown  ap"oreciation  of 
quite  2  cents,   cleani  "ba.sis,  on  miorincs  this  ^.^eek.     re™  Zealand  is  a 
half-cent  to  a  cent  dearer  this  ^-^eek  on  crossorcds  and  South  Anerican 
markets  are  steadier.     Fre-shearinH"  loans  are  oeinm  negotiated  in 
the  "Test  this  week.     The  goods  m.arZ:et  is  largcl^-  -waiting  developm.ent  s . 


Section  3 

Dopartment  An  editorial  in  Outdoor  Life  for  March  says:   "On  tlie  op'oosite 

of  Agri-      ^agc  is  a  micture  of  Arthur  h.  riyde ,  Secretary  of  A^nmcrlture  and 
culture        winner  of  the  1924  Outdoor  Life  Conservation  Award.     T'"is  m.ar  has  mm  do 
''^ild  life  history.     He  has  settled  one  of  the  miost  hitter  conservation 
fights  that  ever  em.hroiled  the  smortsmen  of  this  coiintry.  .  .  .On  Deccm.her 
31,  1929,  he  annoi^nced  a  cut  in  the  national  duck  "bag  limht  to  fifteen 
a  da''",  thirty  in  "oossession;  geese,  four  a  da^y,  eirht  in  possession..." 


TTisconsin 

Master 

Farmers 


i  ■ 
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Section  4 
IvlAHICET  QUOTATIONS 

J  Farm 

j    Products  Feo.  11. — Lives tocl-^  quotations  at  CMca£0  on  slaughter  steers 

( 1100-1500  IIds.)  good  and  choice  $13-$15.50;  cows,   good  and  choice 
$8-$10.25;  heifers  (850  los.  dc^,-n)  ^-ood  and  choice  $12 . 25-$14. 50 ; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  $10.50-$15;  feeder  and  stocher  steers,  good 
pnd  choice  $10.2" -$11.50.     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  lbs.)  medium, 

'  good  and  choice   -lO . 15-$10. 80 ;  ligtt^lights  (130-160  Ihs.)  medium  to 

choice  $9 . 85-$ll  .05 slaughter  pigs  (90-130  Tos.)  medium,  good  and 
choice  $9-$10.60.  Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  down) 
$10.?5-$12.15;  feedin-T  lambs  (ran.!ze  stock)  mediwi  to  choice  $8.50- 
$10.35. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  -oota.toes  closed  at  $2.65-$3.25  ;Der 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2.20-$2.25  f.o.b.  Fresque  Isle. 
Wisconsin  sacked  Hound  Wliites  $2.40-$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago  and 
$2.20-$2.25  f.o.b,  Waupaca.     Marylsind  and  Delaware  j'-ello^A-  swe.^t  pota- 
toes brought  $1-$1.65  per  bushel  hamper  in  eastern  cities.  Tennessee 
ITancy  Halls,  house  cured,  sold  at  $1.30-$1.50  in  the  Middle  West. 
Uew  York  Danish  t^rpe  cabbage  sold  at  $65-$80  bulk  per  ton  in  terminal 
m.arl«ts  and  at  $60  f.o.b.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  t^rpe  $2.50-$3 
per  l"f-bushel  hamper  in  the  East.     IJew  York  Ehode  Island  G-rooning 
apoles  aold  at  $6-$7  per  barrel  in  Hew  York  City;  Bald:-ins  $5.50-$6. 
Michigan  G-reenings  and  Spys  $2.75-$3  oer  bushel  basket  in  Chicago. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  xTew  York  were: 
92  score,  37(?5;  91  score,  36^:^^;  90  score,  36^?^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  j^erican  cheese  at  Ugw  York 
were:  Flats,  lS(f^;  Sin.ele  Daisies  21(^-21-|(5^ :  Young  Americas ,  22.^. 

Average  ^orice  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  marloDts 
ad-varced  14  points  to  15.32^  per  lb.     (Markets  closed  one  year  ago) 
March  future  contracts  on  the  Uew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advc'.\nccd  15 
points  to  15.77^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18 
points  to  15.56,5. 

Grain  prices:     ITo.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  (13;^  protein) 
at  Minnea^oolis  $1.25.     No. 2  red  winter,  Chicago  $1.23f :  Kansas  City 
$1.26-$1.28;  St!  Louis,  $1.27-$1.29.     No. 2  hard  ^A-inter  (not  on 
-orotein  basis)  ,  hansas  City  $1.13-$1.14;  St.  Louis  $1.21-i--$1.22. 
No. 3  mixed  corn,  xMinneaDolis  75i(i^76^(^;  Kansas  City  78^-80,^.     No. 3 
yellow  corn,  Chicago  835-^;  Minneapolis  79j^-82j^;  Kansas  City  80^^- 
S3d,    No. 3  white  oats,  Chicago  44i^--46^;  Minneapolis  42  l/8^-43  1/8^; 
Kansas  City  45i(i-46^.   (Prepared  by  Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Offioe  of  iBformatlon,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  ia  the  press  on  matters  aileetiii:^  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  i»  expreasly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FLOOD  COI\TTROL  Need  for  speeding  up  the  Governnent's  flood  control  work 

PLAITS  and  guaranteeing  reasonable  compensation  for  damage  to  private 

TJroperty  ras  expressed  to  the  Ho"use  flood  control  committee  yes- 
terdajT-  as  it  went  forward  with  its  study  of  proposals  to  amend 
the  Jadwin  plan,  according  to  the  press  to-rday.     The  report  says:  "Senators  from 
Kentucl^,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  stressed  both  points.     The  reservoir  plan, 
under  v.hLich  the  flood  waters  of  strear^s  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  would  be  im- 
poi;jided  and  released  later  in  the  season,  was  advoc-ated  by  Representative  Sears 
of  l^ebraska.     He  said  this  yrauld  'do  away  mth  all  floods  on  the  river.'  After 
Senator  Barkley  of  Kentuch^/  had  urged  protection  for  the  rich  farming  section 
around  Eickman,  Ky.  ,   the  ITebraskan  offered  the  reservoir  system  as  a  possible 
alternate  to  the  Jadwin  plan.     Mr.  Barklcy  replied  that  if  such  a  scheme  would 
prove  practicable  'it  would  be  the  ideal  solution,'     He  said  there  might  bo  ob- 
jection to  this  syfetom.  if  it  required  depopulation  of  large  areas,  but  Mr.  Sears 
contradicted  this." 


FINAIICIAL                          Ag:gregate  resources  of  the  7,408  reporting  national  banj-is 
COIIjDITIOIMS         in  Continental  United .  States ,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  on  December  31 
last,   the  date  of  the  recent  call  for  statements  of  condition, 
amounted  to  $28,832,483,000,  exceeding  by  $958,173,000  the  amotrnt 
reported  by  7,473  banks  on  October  4,  1929,  the  date  of  the  previous  call,  John 
W.  Pole,  Controller  of  the  Currencj-",  announced  yesterdaj^.     Total  resources  of 
the  reporting  banks,  however,  wore  $1,706,673,000  under  those  of  7,635  reporting 
"banlrs  on  December  31,  1928,  the  date  of  the  corresponding  call  in  the  previous 
year,  y^hen  resources  were  more  than  $30,500,000,000.     Loans  and  discounts,  in- 
cluding rcdiscomits ,  on  December  31  am.ounted  to  $15,150,046,000,  an  increase  of 
$188,169,000  since  October  4,  1929,  but  a  decrease  of  $129,585,000  in  the  year. 
(Press,  Feb.  13.)  

BOSTON  DISCOLWT  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  announced  yesterday  that  the 

RATE  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  had  established  a  rediscount  rate 

of  4  per  cent  on  all  clas^-es  of  paper  of  all  maturities  effective 

to-day.   (Press,  Feb.  13.) 


CHSSSE  CO-  James  C.  Stone,  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farmi  Board, 

OPERATION  in  an  address  before  the  meeting  of  the  ITational  Cheese  Proc'u.cers 

Federation  at  Madison,  Wis. ,  yesterday,  said:  "Recognizing  the 
dominant  place  which  is  now  held  by  the  National  Cheese  Producers' 
Federation  in  Wisconsin  and  after  careful  study  of  the  organization,  its  m.anage- 
inent  and  business  policies,  the  FodoraJ  Farm  Board,... has  already  made  its  serv- 
ices available  to  producers  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  through  this  cooperative 
sales  agency.     The  Federal  Farm  Board  has  recognized  the  National  Cheese  Produc-r 
e^Ts'  Federation  of  Pl3Tnouth,  Wis.  ,  as  the  cooperative  organization  through  which 
It  will  make  its  services  available  to  the  cheese  industry  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
the  contiguous  cheese-producing  districts." 
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Section  2 

Committee  An  editorial  in  The  Journal  of  the  A^nor:^        Me;' leal  As:-ocia- 

on  Foods      tion  for  Fehruary  8  says:  "In  this  issue  of  The  Journal  appear  the 
first  acceptances  hy  the  Corjrdttee  on  Foods  (of  the  Council  on 
Pharniac^^  and  Chemistry''  of  the  American  Medical  Association.)  More 
than  a  hundred  products,  representing  the  products  of  numerous  manu~. 
facturers,  ha.ve  "been  suhmitted  to  the  committee,  in  addition  to  sever- 
al national  advertising  campaigns  '03^  cooperative  narhetin^-  org^aniza- 
tions.    .This  cooperation  is  ^A'elcomed  "by  the  committee  hut  ooviously 
h^s  thrown  a  great  burden  of  work  on  the  committee  at  the  start  and 
this  '^dll  necessarily  cause  slor  progress.     Manufacturers  have  greeted 
with  acclaim  the  ;oermrlssion  to  use  on  pacl<:ages  and  in  advertising 
the  seal  of  the  comanittee.     It  is '  reasonable  to  believe  that  both  the 
medical  profession  and  the  public  ^^'ill  cooperate  by  urging  the  manu- 
facturers of  food  "croducts  to  submit  their  material  to  the  committee 
and  to  use  the  seal  of  the  committee,  so  as  to  enable  intelligent 
choice  of  foods  by  the  public.    As  mdght  have  been  expected,  claims 
for  many  of  the  food  products  submitted  were  exaggerated  and  manu- 
facturers have  been  asked  to  '"'ithdraw  such  claim^s  or  to  modify  them 
in  order  to  make  the  products  suitsfole.     The  last  fifteen  years  has 
seen  a  great  development  of  the  food  industry.     Whereas  less  food  is 
eaten,  so  far  as  concerns  caloric  or  energy  value,  foods  have  been 
greatly  modified  to  improve  Dalat ability  and  to  provide  what  are  rec- 
ognized as  necessary  ingredients  in  the  form,  of  vitamins  and  mineral 
salts.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  commhttee  that  its  efforts  will  give 
stability  to  a  rapidlry  growing  industry  and  prevent  the  sinking  of 
the  modern  food  market  in  a  morass  of  hokum  such  as  engulfed  the  drug 
industry  in  its  developing  stages." 

Cooperation  Earnest  Elm.o  Calkins  writes  of  "The  California  Legend"  in 

in  Call-      The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Febriaary.     He  says  in  part:  "The  genius 
fornia         for  team.^'^^ork  in  California  is  exhibited  in  the  ma.rketing  of  its 
c^'ops.     California  is  fam.oiis  for  its  cooperative  advertising  and 
selling.     Oranges,  lemions,  raisins,  grapefruit,  nuts,  lumiber,  and 
other  native  products,  produced  in  small  units,  a^re  pooled,  graded, 
trade-marked,  and  advertised  with  profitable  results,  and  these 
miCthods  could  and  should  be  imitated  by  farm.ors  everywhere.  Cali- 
fornia agriculturists,  truck  gardeners,  and  fruit  farmers  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  trade-miionism.  because  they  are  all  nourished  from  the 
same  fount.     There  is  somie thing  about  this  dependence  on  one  source 
for  wa,ter,  the  controlled  use  of  it,  and  the  amiazing  results  it  pro- 
duces, so  superior  to  nature ' s • reckless  and  haphazard  methods,  that 
engenders  an  enlightened  selfishness  which  places  the  comjnon  good 
ahead  of  the  individual  good..." 

I^airy  Danish  Foreign  Office  Journal  for  January  says:   "The  Danish 

Congress      dairy  industry  has  arranged  an  Intcimational  Dairy  Congress  to  be 
hold  in  Copenhagen  July,  1931,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty 
King  Christian  X,  and  with  M.  Kr.  Bording,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  M.  Th.  Ma.dsen-Mygdal ,  former  Prim.e  Minister  and  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  as  honorary  presidents .Like  the  preceding  congresses 
the  International  Dairy  Congress  in  1931  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Internationa.l  Dairy  Federation.     It  will  be  organized 
by  the  Danish  section  of  the  Federation  and  the  Organizations  of 
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the  Danish  Dair^r  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  the  Danish  G-overnment . 
The  Congress  rill  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion of  importance  with  any  branch  of  the  dairy  industry,  T.^hether  from 
a  scientific,   technical  or  economic  asioect.     It  is  the  -"-ish  and  the 
hope  of  the  organizing  cormittee  that  all  countries  where  the  dairy 
industry  pla^^s  a  prom.inent  part  7i.ll  participate.     It  is  further  to  he 
hoped  ths.t  scientists  sjid  dairy  experts  fromi  all  parts  of  the  '"orld 
will  help  to  mal^e  the  Congress  as  successful  as  possiole  hy  sending  in 
reports ....  Comm.uni  cat  ions  may  he  addressed  to:  Den  internationaJe 
Mejeri-Kongres  1931,  Copenhagen,  K.  ,  Denm.a_rli." 

||    Distrihution  C.  W.   Steffler,  ^^^riting  on  "Suhstitutin-  Science  for  Cues<-- 

work  in  Distribution"  in  Commerce  and  Finance  for  February  5,  says: 
"To-day,  with  two-thirds  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  at  retail 
paid  for  distrib\" tion,  7'ith  distribution  costs  still  mounting,  and 
with  e,n  estim-ated  waste  of  eight  billion  dollars  annually  in  distribu- 
tive processes,  at  first  glance  it  would  hardly  apDear  that  American 
business  was'^  m.oving  into  an  era  of  science  in  distribution.     Yet,  for 
the  same  rea.sons  that  the  m:ethods  employed  in  mia^n^xfacturing  have  been 
vastly  changed  by  scientific  management,  m:ass  uroduction,  and  other 
types  of  classified  knowledge  secured  from  practical  cxr)eTienCQ ,  such 
appears  to  be  the  case.     And  just  as  scientific  "oroduction  begat  the 
new  profession  of  loroduction  engineering,  so  scientific  distribution, 
it  is  -oredicted,  is  destined  to  bring  into  being  the  distribution 
engineer,  Yiho  will  contribute  e^roert  opinions  and  services  to  the  end 
and  aim  of  more  scientific  organization  and  operation  of  the  entire 
business  machine.     In  short,  we  arc  seen  as  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  'commiercial  revolution'  which  m.ay  woi'k  itself  out  through  the 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  a  conclusion  as  satisfactory 
both  to  producers  and  consuners  as  did  the  'industrial  revolution' 
of  a.  centm-y  as^o..." 

SconomAc  3.  C.  Forbes    is  the  author  of  "Conditions  Mixed"  in  Forbes 

Conditions  for  February  15.     He  says  in  part:  "Economic  conditions  are  mixed. 

The  trend,  however,   shows,  on  the  whole,   some  improvement.  Unfavorable 
develonmients  have  included:     A  decline  in  cotton  to  the  lowest  levels 
in  three  years  and  in  wheat  to  ner^  low  iDrices  for  the  season.  An 
ujmfavorable  amount  ..of  uTiem.nloyment ,   em:bracina:  building-  tradesmen,  un- 
skilled laborers,   clerical  workers  and  others.     An  unusviaJ  number  of 
unfavorable  dividend  auinouncem.ent s .     A  marked  increase  in  commercial 
failures,  and  a  sprinKL'ing  of  barik  failures  at  various  points.  Very- 
uneven  retail  trade  reuorts.     Li£-hter  car  loadings  than  a  year  ago 
and  two  years  ago.     Little  fundamiental  correct ir^:  of  the  wholly  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  oil  industry.     Sharp  shrinkage  in  bank 
clearings,  not  wholly  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  stock  boom.  Con- 
tinued hug^-er-m-ugger  over  the  tariff;     En  c  our  agin. e  develop---ent  s 
h^.ve  included:     Distinct  quickening  of  the  mooter  industry's  pace. 
The  virtual  doubling  of  steel  "oroduction  since  the  December  dip. 
Renewed  ordering  of  copper  by  large  consuiTiors  at  the  producers' 
adiiered-to  price,  ei_ghteen  cents,     Official  reports  of  better  cm- 
ploym.ent  conditions  in  several  important  centers  and  industries. 
Notable  strengthening  of  the  FederaJ  Reserve  Banks'   condition  throug:h 
liquidation  of  debts  by  member  borrowers.    Brightening  prospects  of 
an  early  reduction  in  the  official  rediscount  rate  at  IJew  York. 
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Pronounced  easiness  in  the  New  York  money  market,  Tith  call  loans  re-, 
newing  at  the  lowest  rate  since  the  spring  of  1928  and  ban'-ers' 
accei::'tances  down  "belo^^  four  per  cent.     The  month-end  financial  settle- 
ments ^.^'ere  effected  '^'ithout  sug£:estion  of  monetar^.^  firmness...'^ 

Old  Age  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for  February  1  says: 

and  In-        "Princeton  University,  through  its  department  of  economics  and 
dustry         social  institutions,  has  prepared  a  syr.posium  of  fact  and  opinion  on 
'Age  Limitations  in  Industry, '     Professor  Brown,  who  has  had  the  work 
in  charge,  declares  in  the  press  notice  before  us  that  'opinions  range 
from  optimistic  denials  that  a  problem,  exists  to  disturbing  assertions 
of  its  ominous  importance ..!. If  we  look  upon  business  as  a  Durely 
mechanistic  enterprise,   subject  to   'organization'  and  '  system-atizatiorx,  ^ 
and  the  man  as  a  mere  cog  in  the  machine,   then  efficiencj',   it  maj'  be 
admitted,  requires  that  the  old  man  of  failing  eyes  and  nerves  shall 
fall  out  of  the  ranl^s.     If,   on  the  other  hand,  we  look  uroon  business 
as  a  development,  a  cooperative  enterprise,   then  the  exTDerience,  knovvl- 
edge,   skill,  and  wisdom,  acquired  through  long  service  are  a  valuable 
asset,  and  the  old  m^an  can  be  held  in  a  SLipervisory  capacity  or  shifted 
to  another  position  or  have  his  active  ^"ork  lessened,   in  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  and  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  ^oarts  of  the 
concern.     It  at  once  becomes  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  is 
really  no  old  age  problem.     'Management,'  like  'salesmanship,''  has 
become  something  of  a  fad.     A  well  managed  business  is  one  that  m.aets 
its  "oarticular  requirements  as  they  occur — not  a  school-bred  organism 
follo^,"ung  all  the  rules  of  the  theorists  and  technicians..." 

UnemToloment  A  Kew  York  dispatch  to  the  press  of  Februs.ry  11  srys:  "Further 

in  New         wides'oread  reduction  in  em-ploymient  in  Hew  York  State  factories  was 
York  reported  for  January  in  a  statement  issued  February  10  by  Frances 

Perkins,  Commissioner  of  La.bor.     Miss  Perkins  estimates  th?t  employ- 
m.ent  has  declined  six  per  cent  since  November  and  that  m.oro  than 
100,000  emiploj^ees  have  been  laid  off  by  the  factories  of  the  State 
since  the  middle  of  October." 
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MARICST  qiJOTAlIOl'S 

Feb.  12. --Livestock  ^^rices:     Sla.ughter  cattle,  calves  and 
vealer-;   ste-rs  (llOC-loQO  lbs.)  good  and  choice  .^13  to  $15.50; 
cc.'s,   .rood  and  choice  $8  to  $10.25;  heifers  (850  los.  dovjn)  good  and 
choice  $12.25  to  $14.50;  vealers?,  /.'ood  and  choice  $11  to  $15.50; 
feeder  snd  stocher  cattle  stserE,   -cod  and  choice  $10.25  to  $11.50; 
hesLY^r  '-eight  hc^;s  (250-350  Ihs.)  mediv"'in,  good  and  choice,  $10.15  to 
.^10.90:  li"ht  li/^^hts  (130-150  Ihs.)  mediw  to  choice  $9.85  to  $11.10; 
r.la-ahit?r  -;i-rs  (90-130  los.)  :r:ediuin,  good  and  choice  $9.25  to  $10.75 
(soft  or  oily  hogs  and  roa.Hting  pigs  excluded  froin  above  quotations), 
^la-i-ifihter  sheep  and  lai:ibs:    Lambs,  good  and  choice  (84  lbs.  dovT.) 
^10.50  to  $11.90;  fee'^Ung  lambs  (ran^e  stock)  medium  to  choice 
$8.25  to  $10.25. 

iTo  Cotton,  'G-rain,  Dairy  and  Poultry  (ligests  account  holiday-'.- 
(Lincoln's  3irthday) . 

Haine  sacked  G-r^en  Ko^mtain  potatoes  ranged  $2.  6 5- $2.  90  per 
100  Too-.nids  in  eastern  cities;  $2.15-$2.20  f.o.b,  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Houjid  Whites  $2.35-$2.55  carlot  sales  in  Chicago;  fe'w 
$2.20  i.o.b.  T78.upa.ca.     Florida  Spaulding  Hose  brought  $12  per  double- 
head  barrol  in  Baltimore.     I^e?:  York  Danish  t^^e  cabbage  closed  at 
$65-$80  bulk.  T)er  ton  in  terminal  markets;  $60-$65  f.o.b.  Rochester. 
Texas  Hound  T'rpe  $'i-$4.?5  per  barrel  crate  in  cit^r  m.arkets;  $50-$55 
bulk  per  ton  in  "Lo^ngt  Hio  G-rc.ndo  Valley  points.     Midwestern  sacked 
yelloTJ  onions  closed  at  $l.?5-$2.25  per  100  po-ands  in  consuming  cen- 
ters; vory  foT  $1.85-$1.90  f.o.b.  West  Michigan  points.  Colorado 
Valencia  T^noo  brought  $2-$2.25  in  Chicago;  $1.50-$1.55  at  Arkansas 
Valley  ■r:ioints.   (Prepared  b;^'-  3u.  of  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Propared  in  the  Press  Service.  OCfUe  of  Lnlormation,  United  States  Department  of  Agnoulture,  for  tae  purpose  of 
^^r^ZlT^l  shades  of  opinion      r.fiae.ed  in  the  pro^  on  --".rs  afloctiuU  a£riculmre  particularly  .n  .^^^ 
e^romicpects.    Approval  or  ai.spproval  of  views  .nd  opiuioo^  q««ted  i,  expressly  d,scla.med.   The  mtcnt 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  ^ 
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DAVIS  OU  Overgrowth  of  population  and  overemphasis  on  machine 

UKIEMPLOYIvlEM'      efficiency  in  production  were  described  last  nig-ht  by  Secretary 
Davis  as  contributing  factors  to  underconsumption  and  resultant 
unemplo-\Tnent .     The  Secretary  of  Labor  reported  in  a  radio  speech 
that  "we  ha^ve  some  unemployment — more  than  we  want  to  see."    He  pointed  to  the 
contributions  of  immigrants  to  ^onemplo^mient  and  v/arned  that  "we  mrast  be  on  the 
alert.     We  must  watch  ourselves  with  this  ever-growing  population.     'We  must 
realize,"  he  said,  "that  history  will  repeat  itself  here,  as  it  has  done  in 
other  countries.     Where  there  are  t'^'o  men  for  every  job,  the  standard  of  living 
is  doomed.     The  people  lose  their  buying  power."  The  Secretary  advocated  en- 
couragement of  the  Federal  emplojmient  service  and  operation  of  State  emplojmient 
offices  in  connection  there-^ith,    (A.P.  ,  Feb.  14.) 


EETIHSIvTElTT  The  press  to-day  reports  that  two  sides  of  the  Federal 

LSG-ISLATIOIT       retirement  question  again  were  presented  yesterday  as  Chairmian 

Lehlbach  of  the  House  civil  service  comjnittee  announced  a  public 
hearing  on  his  new  retirement  bill  next  Tuesdaj^  and  the  Joint 
retirement  committee  of  the  employees  of  the  naval  gun  factory  indorsing  the 
old  Dale  bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate.    Representative  Lehlbach  re- 
vealed that  his  committee  had  rejected  a  iDroposal  to  report  out  the  old  Dale- 
Lehlbach  bill  which  the  new  meas-ujre  is  to  supplant.     The  report  says:  "The 
chairman  of  the  civil  service  committee  has  little  patience  ^^'ith  critics  of  the 
new  bill,  contending  that  they  want  the  old  bill  because  they  have  been  used  to 
asl-d.ng  for  things  in  halves.    He  contends  that  the  now  bill  is  a  much  better 
measure  for  the  400,000  or  "ore  Federal  employees  concerned..." 


WORLD  TELE-  A  London  dispatch  to-day  reports:  "Staggering  possibili^v 

VISIOK"  ties  for  ra.dio  were  forecast  yesterday  by  the  Earl  of  Cla.rendon, 

chairman  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  who  has  ju-^t 
been  appointed  G-overnor  G-eneral  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
'There  have  been  some  wonderful  changes  in  the  last  few  years,'  he  said.  'The 
progress  has  been  miraculous  and  yet  we  are  really  not  out  of  the  pioneering 
stage  in  ^.^ireles?  yet.     One  thing  I  feel  is  certain  to  com.e--televi  sion.  . .  .  1 1 
is  quite  possible  a  da^v  7.dll  come  when  people  will  see  the  ^^'orld  before  their 
eyes  as  they  sit  by  the  fire  at  hom.e.     They  will  be  able  both  to  see  and  hear  a 
play,  or  an  opera,  or  the  Derby,  or  the  world's  series,  or  the  heavy^/^eight 
championship. . . . ' " 

OEAmE  DISPLAY  A  San  Bernardino ,  Calif.,  dispatch  to  the  press  to-day 

says:   "Ten  million  oranges,  the  finest  and  the  freakiest,  arranged 
in  displays  both  bizarre  and  tremendous  in  size  and  shape,  were 
on  display  at  San  Bernardino  yesterday  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  l^^ational 
Orange  Show,  annual  public  presentation  by  Southern  California's  citrus  industry. 
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Banl^ers'  An  editorial  in  American  3ani:ers  Association  Jo^arnal  for 

Pool  Ye'biracry  says:  "Details  of  the  consortium  of  'oanl^s  which  stepped  into 

the  stoch  marlket  to  stem  the  tide  of  falling  sec^oritj?-  prices  during  the 
Octoher  crash  are  coming  to  light  from  apparently'  authoritative  sources. 
Heliahle  reports  put  the  amoujit  made  available  "by  the  six  "banks  forming 
the  pool  as  $240,000,000,  or  $40,000,000  each.     ITo^rhere  near  the  total 
available  was  used,  however.    Mohilization  of  the  resources  of  nation- 
ally l^iown  financial  institutions  to  prevent  a  market  panic  struck  the 
popular  im8gina„tion  at  the  time.     This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  service 
the  pool  "performed.  .  .From  the  vie^;^':point  of  the  Air^erican  puhlic  at 
large  the  hariks  that  helped  to  stahilize  the  collapsing  stock  market 
did  only  what  experience  had  taught  could  "be  exoocted  of  "banks  in 
times  of  emergency." 

Export  Stim-  Theodore  M.  Knappen  ^^ites  'onder  the  title,  "Malting  the  World 

Illation       Our  Home  Market"  in  The  Magazine  of  !7all  Street  for  February  8.     In  his 
article  Mr.  Xnappen  ex^olains  why,  in  his  opinion,  America  must  look 
"beyond  her  own  frontiers  to  justify  future  expansion  of  industry.  He 
says  in  pa.rt:  "The  stimulation  of  exports  was  one  of  the  ^ays  of  m^eeting 
the  temporary  business  recession  recomr.ended  by  President  Hoover  when 
he  called  the  potentates  of  business  to  corner  ^dth  himi  last  ITovember 
about  the  sit^jation  revealed  and  accentuated  by  the  stock  market  col- 
lapse.   But  stimulation  of  exports  is  more  than  a  first-aid  treatment 
of  limoing  business.     It  must  henceforth  becomie  a  chief  concern  of  the 
Americaji  business  world  -ijinless  it  is  content  to  become  relatively  static 
Heretofore  American  business  has  been  dynamic  mainly  because  it  had 
an  ever-growing  homo  market,  duo  largolj?'  to  an  ever-growing  home  pop- 
ulation.   But  the  growth  of  ;popu.lation  is  slowing  down,  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  industry  increases,     "^c  have  curtailed  immigration  to  a 
slowly  trickling  stream  and  the  crop  of  babies  gets  smaller  and  smaller. 
In  the  dom.ain  of  agricultin-e  slackening  population  growth  and  increas- 
ing -orodu.ctivity  have  already  collided  head-on,  with  most  disastrous 
results.     Manufacturing  is  rushing  toward  a  similar  collison.  The 
n-^am.ber  of  births  in  the  United  States  declines  50,000  a  year,  the  net 
immigration  is  only  250,000.     In  five  years,  at  this  rate,  the  de- 
creased number  of  births  7^.11  offset  imT^igraotion,   so  tlia.t  then  the 
total  flow  of  population  into  the  United  States  will  be  no  more  than 
the  present  ann^jal  number  of  births.     At  present  the  number  of  births 
is  about  2,400,000,  and  the  deaths  1,500,000;  thus  in  1955  the  net 
annual  increase  of  population  will  be  only  1,100,000,  ais  against  an 
average  of  1,500,000  for  the  last  ten  years.    For  the  current  decade 
the  increase  of  population  will  probably  not  exceed  10,000, 000 j  and  in 
the  next  decade  it  m.ay  fall  to  5,000,000.     The  iminedia^te  significance 
of  these  figures  is  that  whereas  during  the  past  decade  business  had 
a  Toopulation  increase  of  more  than  13  per  cent  ag"a.inst  which  to  expand, 
in  this  decade  it  will  have  only  about  9  per  cent.     The  distant  sig- 
nificance is  that  somewhere  around  1950-60  oujt  loopulation  -^ill  become 
stationary^  with  a  total  of  about  160,000,000*     Contrast  this  era  of 
decline  in  pop^jlation  growth  with  the  expanding  past:    Between  1910 
ajid  1920  the  increase  ^as  16,000,000  or  21  per  cent;  the  decade  before 
13,000,000  and  about  21  per  cent;  between  1890  and  1900,  about 
13,000,000  and  nearly  26~pcr  cent-  between  1880  and  1890,  12,000,000 
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and  25  per  cent;  iDetween  1870  and  1880,  7,000,000  and  more  than  25 
per  cent.     For  the  preceding  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  population 
increased  at  s.hout  35  per  cent  a  decade.     On  the  other  hand,  "both 
productivity  and  production  of  industry  are  rapidly  increasing.  To 
§0  no  further  hack  than  1919  the  productivity  of  agricultura^l  workers 
he.s  increased  25.5  and  quantitative  agricult^oral  production  19  per 
cent.     The  quantity  of  manui' acturing  production  in  the  same  period 
has  increased  over  30  per  cent  and  the  loroductivity  of  workers  40 
per  cent.     So  far  as  population  affects  total  consijmption- of  their 
goods,  agriculture  and  manufac tearing  industry  are  increasing  "both  pro- 
duction and  productive  capacity  in  the  face  of  a  home  market  that  is 
"beginning  to  approach  a  static  condition.     In  the  home  market,  then, 
the  expansion  of  conswiDtion  in  the  future  rill  depend  upon  increasing 
per  capita  consumption  rather  than  growing  population.    But  even  that 
has  its  limits.  ,  .Broadly  speaking,  7/e  are  at  a  relative  standstill 
in  industry.     The  only  escape  is  to  'home-market'   the  foreign  world. 
We  must  reach  the  1,800,000,000  people  heyond  our  herders  in  a 
manner  of  facility  of  di^trihution  comparable  to  what  we  have  at  home. 
As  their  present  wants  are  obviously  supplied  aftor  a  fashion  that 
means  in  the  end  that  we  mfast  find  ways  to  increase  their  wants;  for 
in  the  long  r^on,  to  tal^e  foreign  markets  away  from  other  nations, 
wholesale,  only  means  that  our  outlets  in  those  nations  will  he  re- 
duced. " 


An  editorial  in  The  Farmers'  G-azette  (Dublin)  for  February  1 
says:  "The  interesting  discussion  on  systems  of  farm  account  keeping 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  columns  during  the  past  few  weeks  seems 
to  have  come  to  aji  end.     Two  facts, may,  we  think,  be  deducted; 
(l)  that  farmers  are  miuch  more  interested  in  the  keeping  of  accounts 
than  is  generally  imagined;   (2)  that  the  'Farmers'  Account  Book,' 
prescribed  by  the  departm.ent,  will  not  fill  the  requirem-ents  of 
farmers  who  wish  to  know  whether  they  are  making  or  losing  money  on 
a  mrticular  branch  of  their  farm. ..Th'  English  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Miscellaneous  Publications  No.  50  outlines  a  'Simple  System 
of  Farm  BooMceeping,  '  which  entails  the  keeping  of  a  farm  diary,  a 
cash  book  with  analysis  columns,  and  a  ledger.     The  system  is  good 
and  comparatively  simple;  but  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  quite  what  is 
required,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  our  own  department  took  the  matter 
in  hand    it  could  devise  a  system  more  in  l^eping  with  the  require- 
ments of  Irish  farmers.    We  suggest  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
department'  •  leaflet  dealing  with  the  keeping  of  farm  accounts." 

Farm  Board  An  editorial  in  The  Progressive  Farmer  for  February  15  says: 

Comment        "As  a  result  of  almost  universal  consideration  and  discussion  of  the 
'farm  problem'  in  recent  years,  public  sentiment  has  at  last  conceded 
to  agriculture  an  unrestricted  oioportunity  to  build  up  a  more  effi- 
cient s3/'stem  of  marketing.    This  education  of  public  opinion  has 
resulted  in  an  'Agricultural  Marketing  Act'  and  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Farm  Board,  which  puts  the  (government  squarely  and  financially 
behind  the  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products.     Thus  the  farmers 
of  America  now  have  their  first  fair,  fighting  chance  to  develop  an 
efficient  system  of  selling  what  they  produce.    The  success  of  cooper- 
tive  marketing  now  depends  most  largely  on  the  farmers^  own  efforts, 
whether  they  can  and  will  organize  and  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the 


farm 

Accounts 
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industry  as  a  whole ....  The  ousiness  interests  of  this  country  generally, 
as  a  result  of  the  discussions  of  the  'farm  prohlem'  durin,^  recent 
jrears,  have  come  to  the  point  of  conceding  the  ripht  of  farmers  to 
governmental  assistance  in  hiiilding  up  an  efficient  system  of  marketing 
farm  products.     Hence,  cm  farmers  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  now  for  the  first  time  have  a  fair  chance  to  perfect  the  most 
efficient  system^  of  mark^-ting  of  which  the  business  ability  and  finan- 
cieJ  resources  of  this  country  are  capahle.     Only  ona  more  thing  is 
needed  no^'  to  insure  success,  and  that  is  that  the  farmers  of  j\merica 
shall  themselves  do  their  part."" 

Secret  The  Lancet  (London)  for  January  25  says:  "It  is  a  de;olora"ble 

Remedies      fact  that  puhlic  opinion  is  not  against  secret  remedies;  "but  so  much 
money  is  iDein-^^  spent  on  educating  the  puhlic  to  helieve  in  them,  that 
the  puhlic  intelligence  is  perverted.     We  have  mia.de  some  progress,  it 
is  true,  to  arrest  the  evil.     For  instance,  no  government  in  our  time 
has  engaged  in  the  quack  miedicine  "business;  this  is  a  step  forward, 
for  in  time's'  past  governments  have  paid  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of 
nostrums ..  .We  w^sh    that  the  present  rrovernmaent ,  despite  its  ohvious 
lack  of  time  in  which  to  meet  its  comjni tm.ent s ,  would  take  this  "bill 
out  of  its  pigeon-hole  and  at  least  give  it  an  airing.     "Eo  honest  man 
would  stcand  to  lose  anything  if  it  hecame  law,  and  no  hypochondriac 
would  he  stinted  unduly  in  the  practice  of  his  hohhy.     The  secret 
remedy  evil  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this  country  hecause  ours  is  the 
only  nation  ^hich  does  nothing  to  check  it.     Profits  are  heing  made 
amon.e  us  "by  aliens  through  miethods  which  if  employed  in  the  land  of 
their  hirth  would  render  them  liahle  to  segregation  as  enemies  to 
society.     This  is  a  preposterous  state  of  affairs.     Mass  production,, 
"big  newspaper  circulations,  and  ever-widening  of  the  channels  of  dis- 
tribution are  continuing  to  spread  the  evil  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  may  soon  "becom^e  a  national  vested  interest,  and  as  such  he  almost 
impossible  to  destroy..." 

An  editorial  in  Commercial  West  for  February  1  says:  "North- 
west farmers  tIio  are  good  business  m^en  and  efficient  in  their  methods 
and  who  are  located  on  good  land  where  conditions  are  favorable  for 
large  scale,  low  cost  production  wall  be  able  to  compete  with  farmers 
in  any  part  of  the  world  in  growing  wheat;  others  had  better  start  now 
to  work  into  those  enterpri'ses  or  combination  of  enterprises  to  which 
their  locality  is  best  adapted.    M.  L,  Wilson,  head  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  economics  at  Montana  State  College,  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  agricultural  authorities,  expresses  this  opinion... 
Mr.  Wilson  is  not  an  alarmist  when  it  comes  to  wheat  production  in 
the  Northwest.     He  believes  that  certain  areas,  'more  the  miost  effi- 
cient large  scale  methods  can  be  applied,  will  be  able  to  meet  any 
comxetition  the  :^'orld  may  offer.     On  the  other  hand,  he  believes  that 
farmers  who  insist  on  specializing  in  wheat  production  in  small  units, 
under  conditions  unadapatod  to  the  most  efficient  methods  and  machin- 
ery, 7.dll  be  forced  out  of  the  race.    Their  one  hope  of  remaining  as 
farmers,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to  start  now  to  work  gradually  into  live- 
stock or  other  adapted  enterprises  where  there  is  a  better  chance  of 
competing.     His  conclusions  are  based  on  his  observations  in  Russia 
and  other  European  and  Asiatic  countries  last  year.     He  points  out 
that  in  Russia,  with  its  untold  millions  of  acres  and  its  cheap  Isbor, 
the  Soviet  Oovcrnment  has  launched  a  movement  to  industrialize  agri- 
culture which  undoubtedly  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the 
world  market, " 
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Products  Fe'o,  13. — Livestock::  quotations  a.t  Chicago  on  slau^-ht  er  steers 

(1100-1500  I'Ds.)  g-ood  and  choice  $13. 25~$15 . 50 ;  cov^s  ,   ™ood  and 
choice  $8-$10.25;  heifexs  (850  los.  down)  good  and  choice  $12.25- 
$14.50;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $11-$15.50;  feeder  and  ? tocher  steers, 
good  and  choice  $10 . 25-$ll . 50 .     Heavy  weight  hogs  (250-350  Ihs.) 
medimn,  good  and  choice  $10.25-$11;  light  lights  (130-160  Ihs.) 
medium  to  choice  $9 .  85-$ll .  25 ;   slaughter  pigs  (90-130  los  . )  mediuni, 
good  f^nd  choice  $9 . 25-$10 . 75 .     Slaughter  lamhs,  good  and  choice 
(84  Ids.  do-.^Ti)  $10.50-$12;  feeding  lamDs  (range  stock)  medium  to 
choice  $8.25-$10.25. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Moujitain  potatoes  sold  at  $2.65-$5.15  per 
100  pounds  in  eastern  cities;  $2.10-$2.20  f.o,h.  Presque  Isle.  Wis- 
consin sacked  Ro^jnd  Whites  $2. 40- $2. 55  carlo  t  sales  in  Chicago;  mostly 
$2.20  f  .o.h.  Waupaca.     l"ew  York  Danish  type  cahhage  closed  at  $68-$8C 
"bulk  per  ton  in  eastern  markets;  mo-tly  $60  f.o.h.  Rochester.  Florida 
pointed  tjrpe  $2.75-$3.25  per  1-J^hushel  hamper  in  eastern  m^arkets. 
Texas  round  type  $4-$4.25  per  "barrel  crate  in  Chicago.     IJe'.''  York  and 
midwestern  sacked  yellow  onions  sold  at  $2-$2. 50  per  100  pounds  in 
leading  consuining  centers;  $1.75-$1.90  in  Chicago.     New  York  ?Ji ode 
Island  G-reenin^r  apples  Drought  $6-$6.50  per  Darrel  in  New  York  City; 
Bald'^ins  $5.25-$o.    Michigan  Baldwins  $2.25-$2.40  per  hushel  hasket 
in  Chica;:o. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamiery  "butter  at  Ne^^  York  were: 
92  score,   36icf:;  91  score,  36^;  90  score,  ooiti, 

Wiiolesale  xjrices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Flats,  18^-i8-|-^;  Single  Daisies  21,!f-2li^;  Yo^ang  Americas,  22^. 

Average  ^rice  of  Middling  s^^ot  cotton  in  10  designated  m.arkets 
wa„s  15.25^  compared  with  average  of  6  markets  Feurua.ry  12  of  15.30r^. 
On  the  same  day  one  year  rgo  the  price  stood  at  18.81^?.     March  future 
contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchan^^e  closed  at  15.69^  against 
15.77^^  on  Fehruary  11,   (holiday  Fe"bruary  12)  and  on  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  closed  at  15.49^7^  compared  with  15.48^  on  Fe"bruary  12. 

Crain  "orices:    No.l  da.rk  northern  sprins:  wheat  (13>  Drotoin) 
at  Minneapolis  $1.25-$1.26  3/8.     No. 2  red  winter,   St.  Louis  ^1.27-1- 
$1.28;  Kansas  Cit^,-  $1.26-$1.28.     No. 2  hard  winter  (l2-|fJ  "orotein)  at 
Kansas  City  $1. 13-^~$1 . 15 .     No. 2  hard  winter  (not  on  lorotein  hasis) 
at  St.  Louis,  $1.21.     No.  3  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis,  74|-^~75i^; 
Kansas  Oit^r  77:J-^-80i^.     No, 3  yellow  corn,  Chica<^o  84^-845-^; 
Minneapolis  7Q^;(i'-8li(^ ',  Kansas  City  8Ci-^-82-J-^ .     No.  3  white  oats, 
Chicago  43(7j-46r^;  Minneaioolis  42^-43.;^;  Kansas  City  45-2-(^-46ir?? . 
(Prepared  oy  Bv..  of  Agr.  Econ.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Offiae  of  Infermation,  United  States  Departiaent  cf  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  lihadcs  of  opinlca  as  re£eet®d  ia  the  prts^i  oa  matters  aSeetias  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
ecoHoraic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproral  of  views  asd  apinioaa  qaeted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WILLIAl^lS  OIT  If  Ar.erican  cotton  farmers  ^.^'ant  profits  they  vdll  have  to 

COTTOH  RE-         reduce  their  cotton  acreage,  Carl  ^illis.ms,  cotton  inein"ber  of  the 
DUCTION  Federal  Farm  Board,  declared  in  a  radio  address  at  ■Yashington 

yestei-day.    Asserting  that  the  recent  -mealiness  in  cotton  prices 
T^as  due  to  low  current  consumption  of  cotton  and  trade  anticipa- 
tion of  a  larger  crop  in  1930,  Mr.  TTilliains  said  the  Farm  Board  "can  not  fix  the 
world  price  of  cotton"  nor  "full"  protect  the  farmers  from  the  consequences  of 
overplanting. "  (press,  Feh.  15.) 


PSITTACOSIS  A  London  cahle  dispatch  to-daj^  sa^^s :  "Officials  of  a 

(jEBM.  London  hos'oital  charged  -^'ith  investigation  of  the  causes  of 

'parrot  disea.se'   (psittacosis),  ^^hich  is  hlamed  for  five  deaths 
here  in  the  last  fortnight  and  caused  a  oanic  amone  hird  fanciers, 
"believe  they  are  no-^-  on  the  trach  of  the  res;oonsihle  oacillus.     Contributing  their 
observations  to  the  c^jjrrent  issue  of  The  Lancet,  Doctors  S.  P.  Bedson,  G-.  T. 
!^estern  and  3.  L.  Simpson  consider  that  additional  evidence  has  "been  oDtained, 
indicating  that  the  hacillus  aertr7-che  (belonging  to  the  tj^hoid  group)  is  not 
the  aetiological  a2'ent  of  -osi ttacosis ,  hut  that  the  disease  is  caused  hy  an  alto- 
gether different  microbe  belonging  to  a  grcur)  of  filter-passing  viru.ses  '^-hiich 
they  have  noT  isolated.     ^^!e  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  much  about  this 
virus,'   reads  the  doctors'  report.     '^It  appears  to  filter  readily  and  have  a 
fair  degree  of  resistance  to  glycerol.     A  strain  isolated  from  one  ;Darrot  has 
been  inoculated  in  hens,  pigeons  and  guinea  pigs.     The  g^uinea  pigs  and  pigeons 
remained  in  good  health,  but  two  hens  sickened  in  nine  days  after  inoculation  and 
are  still  ill  twenty  days  after  infection.     The  possible  relationshix)  bet^^-een 
this  viru.s  and  the  virus  of  fowl  plrgue  is  still  under  investigation.  '  The 
doctors  hold  that  tinere  is  little  dotibt  that  the  parrot  and  human  stradns  of  the 
virus  the-f  h^ve  isolated  are  identical  but  that  fir^al  proof  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
tained.    They  consider  tbat  one  case  investigated  dem.onst rates  the  fact  that 
parrot  'carriers'  exist  which,  although  in  apDarently  good  health,  ca.n  comj^iuni- 
cate  psittacosis  to  man." 


WTORK  An  Albany,  IT.Y.,  dispatch  to-day  says:  "The  general  out- 

fABM  CREDIT        look  for  farm  m^ortgage  financing  and  m.arketing  credit  is  better 
than  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  report  of  the  extension  staff 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.     The  report,  pre- 
pared by  Professors  V.  B.  Hart,  M.  C.  Bond  and  L.  M.  Vaughn,  pointed  out  that 
the  prices  of  good  farms  in  the  State  are  on  the  upgrade  and  the  prospective 
purchasers  may  now  proceed  -rith  more  confidence  than  at  any  other  time  during 
recent  years.  Dm-'ing  1929,  the  report  continued,   there  was  a  decided  im.provement 
in  short-time  agricultural  credit,  due  to  the  large  number  of  farmers  who  filed 
statements  ^'^ith  their  b?  nlis  and  obtained  credit  for  farm  su"Dplies.     This  practice 
''^as  said  to  be  becoming  general  throughout  the  State..." 
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SectioTx  2 

Capital  T.        Carver  is  the  author  of  "Is  There  a  Shortage  of  Capital'' 

Supply         in  Imerican  Bankers  Association  Journal  for  Febr^jpry.     He  says  in  part 
"There  is  undouhtedlj^  a  va,st  amount  of  capital  in  this  country.  The 
Question  is:  Do  ^^'e  need  still  more?    Te  do.     It  is  also  true  that  accu 
ulations  of  capital  have  increased  rapidly?"  in  recent  years.     The  ne::t 
que-tion  is:  Has  the  demand  increc??ed  still  m.ore  rapidly?     There  ^^'ere 
indications  that  it  did  until  the  collapse  of  the  stock  market.  In 
other  words,  capital  was  §;roTin.g  some^-^'hat  scarcer  relatively  to  the 
rapidly  increc^sing  demand  for  it.     Since  the  Wall  Street  debacle  the 
surface  indications  point  to  a  plethora  rather  than  to  a  scfrcit:/  of 
capital,  though  these  surface  indications  may  oe  dece-otive.     The  only 
real  barometer  of  the  relative  scarcity-  of  any  m.erchantahle  commodity 
is  its  "Drice.     If  its  market  -orice  2oes  up  it  means  that  the  quantity 
actually  offered  on  the  market  does  not  com.e  as  nearly  satisfying  the 
desires  of  those  who  want  it  as  it  formerly  did.     It  may,  of  course, 
be  withlield  from  the  market  by  monopolistic  control,  but  even  in  that 
case,  the  Quantity  actually  offered  on  the  market  is  smaller  than  it 
would  be  if  there  were  no  m-onopolistic  control.     In  other  ^'^ords , 
there  is  an  artificial,  monopoly-created,   scarcity.     ^.Hiere  there  is 
an  oTDen  m.arket,  and  no  monc-oolistic  interference,   the  rise  in  the 
■orice  of  any  comuoc'i ty  is  an  indication  of  rro^ing  scarcit^^  of  its 
total  supplj^  relatively  to  its  total  demiand..." 

Cattle  An  editorial  in  The  Rural  ITew-Yorker  for  February  15  says: 

Prices  "Butchers  recently;-  bought  for  slaughter  six  purebred  dairy  cattle 

at  a  disperal  sale  in  the  Hast  at  an  average  of  $65.     Thirty- two  head 
besides  these  averaged  ^150.     These  cattle  a  year  ago  ^J^ould  have  sold 
for  considerably  miore  money.     The  nation-^.^ude  surplus  of  dairy 
products  is  beginning  to  depress  the  prices  of  some  cla^sses  of  dairj' 
ani-mls.     It  has  not  materially  affected  the  values  of  dairy  stocks 
in  the  upper  levels  of  merit.     For  several  3^ears  well-bred  fat  steers 
have  been  selling  at  hisher  prices  than  inferior  purebreds  offered 
at  auction.     It  was  inevitable  that  whenever  the  production  began 
to  outrun  the  consiamption  of  dairy  products,  the  effect  of  this  condi- 
tion woLild  be  registered  first  in  the  prices  of  the  lo^'er  grades  of 
-Qurebred  dairy  cattle.     Many  of  these  in  the  past  have  been  raised 
and  sold  because  of  their  kinshiT^  with  -orize-winning  or  high-producing 
ancestors  or  'families.'     Practical  dairjmien,  who  are  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  the  dairy  cattle  majrket ,  will  buy  somie  of  these  cattle 
at  their  own  prices,  out  their  preference  is  for  larger,  stronger 
and  more  dependable  grade  cows,   even  at  higher  prices.     At  the 
dispersal  sale  mentioned,  they  paid  an  average  of  $142  a  head  for 
five  co^s  of  this  class,  and  allo'^'e^  the  butchers  to  purchase  the 
$85  purebreds. " 


Dairy  The  MedicaJ  Officer  (London)  for  February  1  says:  "From  a 

Science        very  mcdest  pre-wa.r  beginning  the  Dairy  Resea^rch  Institute  at 
Journal        Reading  has  steadily  grown  under  the  skilled  directorshi;o  of 

Dr.   (now  Professor)  R.   Stenhouse-Williamis  until  the  '^^ell-deserved 
title  of  'Ivational'  m.erits  further  extension  by  the  addition  of  the 
prefix  'Inter,'  for  its  valuable  ^^ork  is  no^.^'  known  and  recognized 
the  world  over.     The  latest  venture  is  the  TDublication  of  a  half- 
yearly  journal  edited  b^^  Professor  Stenhouse-'Tilliam.s  for  the 
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Dairy  Research  Cormnittee  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board,  of  -rhich  ccrr.- 
mittee  he  has  recently  "been  appointed  chairman.  .. The  journal  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  lin.h  "between  the  ^^crkers  in  Dairy  Science  throu§;riOut 
the  Empire,  particularly  by  puolishin?-  s"oecialist  ■mcnop-rsT^hs  and  furn- 
ishing reviews  and  ao 5 tracts  of  cognate  literet'jre  scattered  through- 
out the  scientific  uuhli  cations  of  this  and  other  co^jntries.     In  ad- 
dition to  these  fea.ti:res  it  is  pro"cosed  to  "orint  li-ts  of  current 
'oa^oers  net  reviewed,   so  the  t  research  ^orhers  may  have  st  hand  a  r-^f- 
erence  guide  as  comrclete  as  "oossihle  to  further  reading!-  on  their 
s-oecial  subjects ,  thus  saving  much  labor  in  tedious  search.     The  m.a- 
terial  -crincipally  dealt  with  relates  to  the  large  variet^-  of  sub- 
jects included  in  the  termi  Dairy  Science..." 

Engineering  An  editorial  in  The  Florida  Times-Union  for  February  13  says: 

and  Land      "'The  Land  Reclamzation  Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Agricultur- 
Heclama-      al  Engineers  recently  tachled  the  whole  farm  iDroblem.  from  the  stand- 
tion  point  of  Mr.  Fanner — who  seem.s  too  often  to  be  lost  sieht  of  when 

agriculture  in  general,   crowds  out  the  h-'jmible,  though  m-ost  im.portant 
individual,'   saj's  the  Industrial  Inde::.  .  .  .E.  R.  Jones,  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering,  University  of  "lYisconsin,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  rural  population  is  miore  likely  to  increase  than  to  dimhnish. 
But  he  declared  that  to  nalze  the  farm  a  success  and  micre  profitable 
'  s^jj^f icient  land  reclam.a tion  on  every  farm  to  mxa.ke  it  a  7'pll-balanced 
producing  unit  is  the  job  of  the  m.cment  for  the  rsclam.ation  engineer.  ' 
A  speaker  at  the  mieeting  in  V/ashine^'ton  told  that  of  the  great  acreage 
ujider  cultivation  in  Uorth  Cauclina,  15  per  cent,  or  miore  than 
1,200,000  acres,  is  being  farmed  unprofitably  because  of  the  poor 
drainage.     This,  it  was  indicated,  was  a  situation  that  could  generally 
be  remxedied.     The  agricultural  en^rineer  understood  hc"  this  kind  of 
imiprovemient  could  be  accom.^lished ,  and  "OTged  greater  attention  to 
ma2<:ing  the-  farm,  fit  for  cvltivation,  ..  .Another  expert.  ''J.  Eiri^er, 
president  of  'the  Anerican  Society  of  Agricultural  Engin-^ers,   told  of 
m-illions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  that  have  been  rendered 
permianently  unproductive  through  soil  erosion.  ...  Probably  the  m.ost 
generally  useful  hints  which  have  come  to  the  farmiers  from  this  gath- 
ering of  experts  were  those  s.dvising  the  clearing  of  the  lands  culti- 
vated,  to  allow  the  m.ost  eccnomhcal  use  of  rnxdern  methods  of  planting, 
cultivation  and  harvesting,     Oreater  efficiency  is  i;jfidoubtedly  the 
solution  of  the  farm  problem." 

Industrial  Mat-ajre  (London)  for  Jan^ja^ry  25  says:   "To  be  reasonable  may 

Efficiency  seem,  to  the  follower  of  custom,  to  involve  a  disturbing  rashness: 
and  to  be  sciantific  m^ay  seem  to  imply  an  unnecessary  exactness 
where  'hit  or  miss'  has  been  the  method  used.     Thus  in  ^-rcat  Britain 
raticna.lization  miay  apioear  to  be  either  revolutionary  or  too  m.eticu- 
lous;  although  it  is  only  the  inevitable  result  of  the  advance  in 
industrial  micthods  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  t^'^'ent^^  years. 
IVords  have  a  m.ythological  uower.     In  '3-ermany '  pure  reaeon'   is  admired; 
and  the  C-erma.ns  seem,  to  have  invented  the  nonpsycholozical ,  industrial  , 
■ose  of  the  "''ord  'rationalization.'     In  the  United  States,  because 
there  m„en  revere  '  science '..,  the  phrase  first  uised  for  the  ne^'  po^-icy 
was  'scientific  m.anagemient .'..  .Rationalization  involves  not  merely 
greater  efficiency  of  the  labor  used,  and  ^rreater  competencp  in 
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management,  "but  also  lar-s-e-scale ,  long-si^-hted  econcmic  policy.  Such 
TDolicy  must  be  based  upor.  a  scientific  kno\'^led5e  of  the  resources, 
natural  and  hujnan,  available  for  "croi'.ucin?  -roods  and  services,  a 
knovded-re  •^■hich  the  traditional  'business  man'   does  not  possess  be- 
cause he  has  confined  his  attention  to  his  07*n  enterprise.     The  tradi*- 
ticnal  economic  science  ns.y  also  be  proved  to  be  ina.dequate  for  true 
rationalization,   since  it  rests  upon  a  fatalism,  -ith  regard  to  the 
market  which  is  the  result  of  a  neglect  to  study  '  consuTrotion.  '  na- 
tionalization in  econcmic  policy  can  not  omht  to  consider  the  needs 
which  are  not  in  fact  'effective  dem.and' ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  'hidden  hand'   '^ill  "crcvide  a  m.rrkBt  if  ^-^'e  think  onl^" 
of  costs  and  not  of  prices,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
■''e  can,   if  ''^'e  give  our  ininds  to  it,   increase  the  market  to  meet  in- 
creases of  productive  po'^'er." 

Surplus  An  editorial  in  Wallaces'  Farmier  for  Febru?.ry  15  says:  "In  the 

Frcblem        long  ruji,   the  problem  of  the  exnortable  surulus  and  its  influence 

on  farm  prices  m.ust  be  solved.     Wl'iile  -e  have  al""aA;s  favored  a  closer 
adjustment  of  production  to  demajid,  we  doubt  whether  reduction  of  pro- 
duction to  a  point  that  elimhnates  the  exportable  surulus  is  either 
possible  or  desirable.     Warnings  from  the  Farm  Board  will  not  reduce 
acreage  to  that  point;  the  onl3.'^  way  to  secure  com.ulete  reduction  is 
to  starve  the  extra  producers  out  and  send  them  to  tov^-n.     Is  it  sound 
policy,  even  from:  the  consiimier's  iDoint  of  view,  to  do  this?  Our 
exportable  surplus  is  a  reserve,  an  insurance  fund  against  bad  years, 
a.gainst  sudden  increases  in  copulation,  aeainst  the  artificial  scarcity 
bred  b?.^  wars.     It  pays  the  country  to  have  an  e.^ortable  suruliis 
though  it  doesn't  pay  the  farmier.     Why  not  let  the  countr:*  pla.n  to 
maintain  this  reserve  and  at  the  sam^e  tire  stop  penadizing  the  farmer 
for  uroducing  it?    The  sur;olus  problem,  is  in  the  background  of  all 
our  T^resent  efforts.     At  the  momient ,  though,  the  best  '^^ar'  to  apuroach 
it  is  to  work  vigoroiisly  to  federate  cooperative  agencies,  to  im- 
prove m-arketing  miethods ,  and  to  secure  from,  the  present  act  all  the 
advantages  it  carries.     After  that,  '-^'e  shall  be  ready  for  another 
step. " 
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Products  Feb.  14, --Livestocl^  quotptions  at  Chicago  on  slruxliter  steers 

(110C-15CC  los.)  £-ood  and  clicice  $13 . 25-$15 , 50 :  co'^-s,  food  and 
choice,  ^8-$10.25;  heifers  (ScO  Tds.   do'-n)   good  and  choice  $12-?14.50; 
vealers,  good  and  choice  ^11-^15.50;  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  good 
and  choice  $10. 50-$ll . 50 .     Hea.v"  weight  hogs  (250-350  los.)  medium, 
good  and  chcice  SlO.  15-$10. 90 :  li^^ht  lights  (150-lSO  Ihs.)  medii:;in  to 
choice  i9.60-Sll.25:  slaughter  "oigs  (90-150  los.)  -.Tiediur.,  good  end 
choice  $9- $10. 50.     Salughter  lainDs,  good  and  choice  (84  Ihs,  do^-'n) 
$10.50~$12:  feeding  lamos  (range  stcch)  medium  to  choice  $8.25-$10.35. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Mountain  potatoes  ranged  $2.65-$3  loer  100 
pou.nds  in  eastern  cities;  i2.10-$2.20  f.o.h.  Presoue  Isle.  Eastern 
spcVed  Round  Whites  $2.65-$3  in  cit3-  markets;  mostly  $2.40  f.o.o. 
Rochester.     Wisconsin  sacked  Rotund  Whites  ?^2. 40-^2. 55  carlot  sales  in 
Chic.-?^o:  fe-^"  -ostly  .4^2.20  f.o.h.  Waupaca,     Florida  S-oaulding  Rose 
fe^^-  $9.50  to  $11  per  douole-head  harrel  in  the  East,  hid-^-estern 
spcked  yello-^'  onions  closed  at  $1.75-$2,25  per  100  ^)ounds  in  consuming 
centers;  to^c  of  ^2.50  in  I\Te-  York  and  $1.80-$1.90  f.o.h.  Rochester, 
Ne-''  York  Danish  t^-pe  cahhage  orought  $75~$80  hulk  per  ton  in  t?rmi]ml 
markets;  ".ro^tly  $60  f.o.o.  Rochester.     Florida.  Pointed  t^z-pe  $3-$4  per 
li  hushel  hami^er  in  the  East.     Texas  Round  Type  $4-$4.25  per  "barrel 
crate  in  c i  t y  ma rke t  s  ;  ^ 2 .  7 5- 5 2 . 9 0  f.o.o.  Lc^er  Valley  points,     liar y- 
land  and  Delaware  Yello^^  s'^'eet  "ootatoes  ranged  $1-$1.75  per  hushel 
ham.per  in  eastern  cities.     YieTj  Jersey  stock  $2.50-$2.75  in  Chicp.go. 
Tennessee  l^ancy  Halls  $1.25~$1,50  r^er  hushel  in  the  Middle  West.  !Te'^ 
York  Mcintosh  apiDles  $9-$10  per  '-arrel  in  I'eT  York  City,  and  Bald'^ins 
$5-$5;  $5.50  f.o.o.  Rochester. 

Wliolesale  ^^rices  of  fresh  creamer"^  hutter  at  He'^'  York  wore: 
92  score,  oB-^S;  91  score,  36;^;  90  score,  35^(^, 

^'Tliolesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  j^.erican  cheese  at  T.e'^'  York 
'^-rre:  Flats,  18r5-18f(y;  Single  Daisies  21^~2li^;  Young  i\-ericas,  22^, 

Average  lorice  of  Mid-lin-    suot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
&''.v&.ncccl  S  points  to  15,33(7^  'oijr  Ih.     On  the  corres'oondini-  c'ay  in 
1929  the  -crice  stood  at  18,82.'^.     I'?rch  future  contracts  on  the  ITew 
York  Cotton  Exchanse  advanced  7  Joints  to  15. 76^^^,  and  on  the  ilew 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  9  points  to  15.53.-5. 

G-rain  trices:     To.l  dark  northern  spring  ^^dneat  (l5y  protein) 
at  MinneaDolis,  Si. 25.     I^o.2  red  winter,  St.  Louis  51.24-^1.26; 
Kansas  City  .^1 .  24-$l .  26 .     lie  .  2  hard  winter  (not  on  urotein  hasis)  , 
Chicago  $l".16t-$1.18;  St.  Louis,  51.20;  Kansas  City  $1.13.  110.3 
mhxed  corn,  Chicpgo  82,;^;  Minneapolis  74^/^-75.-5;  Kansas  City  76(5-78^5.     !  ■ 
iNlo.3  yello'^'  corn,  Chicago  62ir5-83i^;  Minneapolis  78^-81r5;  Kansas  City 
79^5-3l4-r5.     "0.3  "diitc  oats,  rhlnneaDoli s  ^At(^-4:2t^;  Kansas  City 
45^-46(5.   (Prepared  oy  3u.   of  Agr.  Scon.) 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Oiflce  of  loformation,  Uaited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  shades  of  opiniaa  as  reSseted  in  the  preas  ca  matters  afTocting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  viev/s  and  opinions  qi£»ted  Is  espressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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BAl^JK  SAVIxTC-S  For  the  first  time  in  t"-snty  years  the  arroYnt  of  savin.^s 

DECLIImE  held  "by  the  American  peo;ole  in  savin^rs  hanhs  sho'^:ed  a  decline 

for  the  year  ended  June  29  last,  instead  of  the  usral  sharp  in- 
crease, according-  to  a  compilation  recently  T)re^ared  hy  the 
Savings  Bank  Division  of  the  A^Tierican  Bankers  Association.     The  shriril^a^re  in  sav- 
ings deposits  for  the  ri^eriod  exceeded  $195,000,000,   contrasted  ^^ath  a  gain  of 
more  than  $2,300,000,000  for  the  previous  t'-elve  months,   the  lar;:rest  increase  on 
recJDrd.     Uot  only  was  there  a.  decline  in  the  amount  of  savings,  the  report  shows, 
out  the  numher  of  savings  depositors  also  decreased  during  the  "ear  hy  mor^  than 
500,000.     The  total  savinc^s  de;oosits  in  han^'^s  and  trust  comuanies  of  continental 
United  States  as  of  June  29,  1929,   stood  at  $28,217,656,000",   the  reuort  shc-s. 
(Press,  Feh.  16.)  

APPROPRIATION  The  House  February  15  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  the 

BILL  appropriation  "bill  for  28  indeioendent  Ooverrjnent  offices  and 

as^encies,   carrying  more  than  $550,000,000,  according  to  the  press 
of  Fehruary  16.     The  measure  carried  Si, 900, 000  for  the  Federal 
?arm  Board,  according  to  the  re:oort. 


THE  TARIFF  The  press  of  February  16  says:   "Tith  miore  than  500  com- 

S^LL  m.ittee  and  individual  am.encliT::ent s  to  the  tariff  bill  acted  u'oon, 

the  Senate  will  endeavor  to  speed  up  its  revision  "'orh  this  week 
'.7ith  a  vie^.^'  to  passing  and  sending  the  measure  to  conference  with 
the  House  early  in  March...." 


BUILDIITG-  To  simrolif and  systematize  tne  financing?  of  home  better- 

SUR\rSY  ment ,   the  I\'ational  Building  Survey  Conference  has  announced  ;olans 

for  the  org;a.nization  of  a  central  fina.nce  holding  coruoration  to 
m.ake  available  to  householders  credit  for  reDairs  and  im.Drovements 
of  all  kinds.     Fenton  B.  Turck,  of  New  York,   chairman  of  the  conference  org-anized 
to  carry  forwa^rd  the  business  stabilization  m:Ovemcnt,   in  making  the  anno^ancem.ent , 
explained  that  the  proposed  holding-  company  would  tie  together  the  activities  of 
a  n-amber  of  finance  corporations  no?'  operating  in  this  field.     It  '^-ould,  he  said, 
enable  the  home  o'.wier  to  undertake  all  sorts  of  repairs  without  the  confusion  of 
dealing  with  a  number  of  separa.te  agencies.     "Throughout  this  -orosent  movement 
to  encourage  needed  building  oioerations  as  a  mxans  of  reducing  unemplo^/mcnt  and  of 
stimulating  general  business  it  has  been  emphasized  that  the  field  of  homiO  im.- 
Provement  offers  a  m^ajor  opportunity  for  obtaining  immediate  results,"  said 
Hr.  Turck.     "Survej^s  have  revealed  tha.t  as  miany  as  t-o  million  homics  are  in  need 
of  repairs  and  improvem.ents ,  .  .  ."'.'^e  believe  that  the  setting  up  of  the  finance  plan 
proposed  will  go  far  toward  encouraging  immicdia.te  home  modernization  operations." 
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Co-antry  M.  PlinBeebe,  president,  Ba^nk  of  I-Qswic^h,   S.Dak.  ,   is  the 

Sanirs  author  of  "F-ati^re  of  the  Independent  Co^jntry  Banh"  in  Afr.ericsn  B?hl"er<5 

AsBGciation  Journal  for  F'ebnjpry.     Ee  says  in  ^art;   "This  article  is 
written  vdth  the  simon-pure  independent  country  banl^  in  mind,  locc'te."' 
in  Lowns  of  2,500  or  less.     W^'iat  is  its  future?     Certain  fun'' smentals 
must  first  be  considered.     It  is  to  he  adi-nitted  that  the  mortalit^^ 
am.one  oanhs  in  general  has  been  slight  if  a  fift^^  ^^ear  perio-^.  be  con- 
sid?-red,  but  the  loss  nnmericall;^  h^a.s  been  aooalling  in  the  ^ast  decrde 
among  these  smaller  barLl-.is  ^^^hich,  bein-T  easily  launched,  naturrll;/  'Per^-- 
most  numerous.     The  loss  was  m.ore  intense  in  those  St- tes  which  were 
wholl3^  agricultural.     They  underwent  drastic  ?:'etr9nchiment  from  the 
uostwar  deflation,  as  agriculture  was  without  a  congressional  stabil- 
izer which  other  industries  enjoyed.     Furthermore,  in  the  last  25 
years  ^^'e  have  seen  the  last  i^estige  of  our  frontiers  cMsauoear .  Vast 
areas  into  which  could  be  •'".ro-ooed  some  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  Sta.tes 
have  been  ooened  to  settlement  with  all  the  vicissitudes  '-'hich  accomroany 
the  develo'cment  of  a  new  country.  .,  On  the  Pacific  coa.st  '^'here  branch 
banking  has  been  m.ost  developed  and  from  -"^lich  section  the  e^rcuT)  bank 
holdin?  plan  first  received  nation-^^'ide  notice,  the  coimtry  banj-er 
seems  to  be  holdin.?r  his  cm.     Traveling  eastward  one  m.eets  certain 
groups  and  chains  but  none  Is    makin-.^  any  uhenom.enal  head^^^^ay  in  putting 
the  country  banli:  out  of  business.     In  the  Twin  Cities  there  are  t^^'o 
po^'^'erful,  friendly  £"roups,  one  stayin-e  strictly  ^'^'ithin  the  limits  of 
the  ninth  Federal  Reserve  District  and  the  other  reachine  far  be^'ond. 
This  is  a  section  where  the  country  'lanker  is  lyondering  -hat  his  im.- 
mediatc  future  will  be  with  these  £Toups  controllini?-  close  to  200 
banks  and  adding  more  daily.     Continuing  eastward  to  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  there  are  other  ^croups  '^'ith  none  sho'.''dns'  an^.^  signs  of  blood 
relation  to  the  alleged  octopus.     Of  course,  ever;>'^rhore  there  are 
found  mergers  and  consolida.tions  of  city  banks  -Kiich  "-'ould  lead  the 
country  banker  to  observe  that  all  the  arg^jments  a.fralnst  independent 
ban.ks  are  not  a-plicable  alone  to  smiS.ll  country  banks .     Tha.t  is  the 
future  of  the  independent  country  banl:*?    One  aiTthority  says  it  is 
passing  out  of  the  picture.     Another  has  it  at  the  crossroad,  but  do 
not  the  facts  '^-arrant  us  in  belicvin-sr-  that  the  independent  country 
bank  has  a  future?    The  country  banZ^s  is  as  essential  to  a  community 
in  a  business  '"^e.y  as  a,  church  is  to  its  spiritual  needs,     The  inde- 
pendent country  bank  is  an  integral  part  of  our  Arerican  system  of 
businass  and  the  only  thing  that  -111  eradica.to  it  -^111  be  the  attempt 

of  master  minds  to  continentalize  our  people  in  body,  mind  and  thought, 
ir 


yarm  An  editorial  in  Southern  Ruralist  for  February  1  says:  "Dean 

Acreage       W.  C.  Coffey, of  the  department  of  agriculture,  University  Farm,  St. 

Paul,  Minnesota,  is  of  the  opinion  that  'the  industrialist  or  engineer 
in  agriculture'  who  is  inclined  to  discount  the  family-sized  farm,  and 
''"'ax  optimistic  over  the  corooration  fa.rm.  is  likely  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment.     The  trouble,   as  Dean  Coffey  se^s  it,  is  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  industrialist  to  talce  into  account,  the 
biological  nature  of  a-jriculture  as  an  industry.     He  has  failed  to 
understand  that  weather  and  other  biological  factors  affecting  agri- 
culture rcauirc  that  the  successful  farm.cr  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
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en^-.iiieer.      And  a?  're  see  it,   the  fpct  tliat  all  labor  is  1:0 1  u-ncler  one 
roof,   that  the  Tolc^nt  can  not  he  shut  do'^'n  at  ^^111,  th^^t  the  t^-'rnover 
is  slo-'^^er  than  in  sn^^  other  industry,   that  clos6i  ^^nrsonal  s-.roervision 
day  and  nirht  is  necessary,  a:,'e  other  factors  -"hich  indicate  "er-" 
clea,rl3'  to  our  ir.inds  that  tre  family- si  zed  farm  '^-ill  Do  living  and 
"pros'Oerin^  '^hien  others  have  "oassed  out  of  the  Die  tune.     In  loohins  into 
the  i-n-^ediate  future,  Dean  Coffe-^-  talier  t'le  vie'^  t"^at  'hanks,  insura.nce 
coTT.Danies,  and  other  institutions  that  are  acquirin^^  lar.q-e  amounts  of 
land  urooa.hly  7ull  form  coroorations  for  the  coe-'-ation  of  the^e  hold- 
in-g-s,  and  investors  douhtles-  ^•'^dll  give  cor'ooration  farming  a  trial. 
Conseouently ,  much  ^^ull  he  heard  ahoi":t  this  tj^pe  0/  a^rri culture  during 
the  next  fo'^^  ^'^ears ,  hi-^t  I  bi?'  fii-mly  convinced  tha  t  it  '^dll  never  sup- 
Tolant  the  uresent  family-sized  farm,  '  .  .  .A  certain  amount  of  corioora- 
tion  farm.inr  v'ould  undoubtedly  ho  .jood  for  the  countr3^,  and  v'e  hope 
that  enough  corpora.tion  fai-ms  ^'^ull  succeed  to  five  us  the  benefit  of 
the  Fup^ocrt  of  investors  in  this  t\rpe  of  industry.     We  need  it." 

An  editorial  in  The  Plcrida  Times-Union  for  February  ?  says: 
"Florida,  i^  becomin.?-  doscrvedl:;  faunous  for  its  agricultural  fairs. 
Throe  such  fairs  are  to  bo  held  this  month  and  nent ,  one  near  DeLand, 
in  Volusia  County,  on  February  11-15,  another  in  Orlando,  Oranze 
County,  February  18-22,  and  the  third,   the  Florida  State  Fair,   to  bo 
hold  in  Jacksonville,  March  15-22.     The  greatest  of  all  Florida  fairs, 
the  South  Florida  Fair,  held  annually  in  Tam^oa,  in  Hillsborough 
County,  during  a  neriod  of  m.any  vears  Da^st,  '"Ith  the  ending  of  this 
T-eek  concludes  another  of  its  very  successful  seasons.     The  fair?  still 
to  be  held  in  this  Sta.tc,   "'ncluding  the  ones  s'oecified  in  the  ^ore ced- 
ing uaragraph,   still  further  vill  prove  the  advancement  tha.t  Florida 
is  maJcing  a^gri culturally  and  cduca tiona.lly ,  for  education  is  closely 
a.llicd  ^rith  agriculture.     These  fairs  tell  the  storj^  of  -orogress  that 
is  being  written  into  the  aaricultu-al  history  of  Florida,  tell  it 
better  than  can  be  told  in  printed  words,  for  in  these  fairs  are  to 
be  seen  the  real  and  substantial  evidences  of  '"diat  Florida  is  doing, 
agriculturally,  industrially  aiid  educationally...." 

Higher  import  duties  on  eTain,  flour  and  livestock  chiteririg.- 
G-ermany  were  put  into  effect  February  11,  as  a  result  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  new  G-erman- Swedish  supulemental  trade  agreem.ent,  accord-- 
ing  to  a  cable  report  February  13  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  from^ 
Comaoercial  Attache  0-roves-,at  Berlin.     The  new  agreem.ent  replaxed  an 
earlier  treaty  between  the  t'TO  countries  whereb;/-  the  mxa.xim.um  G-erman 
conventional  dirties  on  these  oroducts  were  limited.     The  ne^^'  general 
duties  on  '^'hea.t  are  9.50  reichsm.arks  per  100  kilos,  against  7.50 
reichsmarks  formierly;  r^-e  and  barley,  9  reichsm.arks  per  100  kilos, 
against  7  reichsmia^rks :  a.nd  flour  of  all  grains  except  barley  and  oats, 
18.50  reichsmi^.rks  per  100  kilos,  a^gainst  14.50  reichsmarks.  (press, 
Feb.  14.) 

Hog  Fixtures  An  editorial  in  Pennsylvania  Fanmer  for  February  8  sa^^s :  "The 

exoerim.ent  of  future  trading  in  hogs  begins  at  Chicago  March  1.  Rules 
to  govern  such  trailing  have  been  a.oproved  by  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Adirlriistration.     These  rules  provide  for  a  clearing  house  to 
supe  tyI  g e  the  t r adi ng  and  1 0  make  a.ny  nc c e s s ary  a d j us  t m.e n t s  in  it. 
Three  deliveries  are  provided  for — 'spot,'  under  which  delivery  is  m,a.de 
the  da3^  of  sale;    'to  arrive,'  under  ^'^kich  delivery  must  be  made  within 
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seven  days;  and  'intirres'  under  which  delivery  may  ^oe  imde ,  at  seller's 
ot)tion,  on  any  business  day  of  the  month  specified.     The  carlo t  of 
16,500  pounds  is  the  unit  of  trading  and  four  cla^sses  of  hogs  may  oe 
specified  in  contracts  for  future  delivery--light ,  medium,  heavy  and 
uneven  "reights.  ..." 

An  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  to-da.y  saj^s:  "Governor 
Tranhlin  D.  Roosevelt's  address  on  what  New  Yorh  State  is  doing  to 
im'orove  agricultural  conditions  serves  as  a  remiinder  that  the  Federal 
G-overrjnent  is  not  the  only  "oolitical  ijnit  dealin?^  with  this  T)ro"blem. 
Many  of  the  States  are  trying  to  solve  their  agricultural  proolems  in 
their  o^ATi  way .  .  .  .  G-o vernor  Roosevelt  considers  the  farm  "orohlem  social 
as  well  as  economic.     One  ohjective  on  which  he  lays  grea.t  stress  is 
the  imrorovem.ent  of  social  life,  health  and  educational  opportunities 
in  rural  commmiities ,   so  that  farm  life  will  not  "be  less  attractive 
than  city  life.     The  time  has  come,  he  says,  to  halt  the  mxi^-ration 
from  farm  to  city.     In  fact,  he  looks  for  'a  swing  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  other  direction, '     How  many  other  States  are  trying  to  keep 
their  "oo"o^jlation  on  the  f arm.?  ..  .Efforts  to  improve  ecoi^omic  and  social 
conditions  on  the  farm  a.rc  comm.endaolc ,  "but  it  is  douhtful  that  they 
will  check  the  reduction  of  farm  population.     Ovo nor eduction  is  driv- 
ing farmers  out  of  "business.     Thus  far  they  ha.ve  "been  unahle  to  agree 
mon  any  general  plan  for  limitation.     They  are  like  the  great  naval 
Too^'^ers — each  favors  limitation  hy  somichody  else," 
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Depart-  An  editorial  on  the  Sccretarjr' s  Anni^al  Report  in  Southern 

mcnt  of       Planter  for  Fehr-^juary  1  says:   "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
Agricul-      annual  rcT)ort  for  1929,  indicates  tJiat  agriculture  is  gradually 
turc  improving.  ...  The  passage  of  the  Agricult^jral  Marketing'  Act  was  an 

outstanding  achievement  of  the  year.    Under  this  act,  agriculture 
should  mate  material  progress  in  placing  itself  on  parity  in  a 
iDusiness  way  with  other  indListrios.     Although  agriculture  is  pro- 
gressing, all  is  not  well.     Taxes  on  farm  property  continue  to  in- 
crca-':-c.     The  rural  standard  of  living  is  not  whiat  it  should  he. 
Agricul ti:ral  research  is  hampered  hy  needless  dolaj^s  of  administra- 
tion.    The  Farm  population,  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  the  country, 
receives  only  one-twelfth  of  the  national  income.     The  farmer  still 
needs  more  governmental  a^ssistance  to  place  him  on  a  parity  ^/"ith 
industrj^.     The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  i^:  retarded 
on  accoijnt  of  the  low-"buyirig  power  of  the  farmer.     As  the  farmer 
lorospers,   so  orosioors  the  ITation." 
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QUOTATIOrS 

ram  Fel).  15. — Livestod^  loirices:     Heavy  weirTht  ho-s  (P50-350  Tds.) 

Products      mecUiom,   ?ocd  and  choice  $10.10  to  $10.85;  li.eht  lights  (130-160  los.) 

medi^jm,  to  choice  $9.50  to  $11.20;  slaughter  pigs  (90-130  los.)  medium, 
good  and  choice  $9  to  $10.50  (soft  or  oily  ho.?s  and  roasting  pigs  e::- 
cluded  from,  shove  quotations)  . 

C-rain  ^orices:    ITo.l  dark  northern  scoring  ^dieat  (13)^  Drotein) 
Minneapolis  $1.25;  No. 2  red  winter  St.  Louis  $1.24  to  $1.25;  Kansas 
City  $l.-'3  to  $1.25;  170.2  hard  winter  (not  on  protein  hasis)  St. Louis 
$1.18;  No. 3  r:i:red  corn  Minneaoolis  73ir^  to  74|-^ ;Kansas  City  75^  to 

No. 3  3'-elloF  corn  Chicago  82  to  82^^^;  Minnearoolis  77-i-,;^'  to  80?^; 
Kansas  City  78-4-  to  81(^;  No.  3  ^Thite  oats  Chicago  44  to  44f^;  Minneap- 
olis 40  7/8  to  41  7/8r5;  Kansas  City  44^^^  to  45:|-^. 

Maine  sacked  G-reen  Noun  tain  "ootatoes  sold  at  $2.S5-$3.15  per 
100  ^Dounds  in  er  stern  cities;  $2.15-$2.20  f.o.h.  Presque  Isle. 
Northern  sacked  Hound  'Tliites  $2.65-$o.05  in  midre stern  cities.  Ne'^^ 
York  Danish  t^'pr-  cahoa.^e  sold  at  $58-$80  hulk  ver  ton  in  terminal 
markets;  $60-$65  f.o.o.  Rochester.     Florida  pointed  tjrpe  $3-$3.50 
per  li-hushol  harmDer  in  the  East.     Texas  round  t-^^e  $4-$4.25  per  crate 
in  Chicaro.     No^^'  Yellow  onions  ran  red  $1.90-$2.£0  per  lOO-po'ond  sack 
in  eastern  cities;  mostly  $2-$2.05  i.o.o.  Hochester.  l7j.d-TCstcrn 
yellows  $1.75-$1.90  in  Chica„~o.     Now  York  Hhode  Island  G-rccning  apples 
brought  $7-$7.50  per  harrcl  in  Ne^'^  York  City;  Baldwins  $5-$6. 
Vi::ginia  Yorks  $5.50  in  F'niladelphia. 

Average  "orice  of  Middlinz  spot  cotton  in  10  designated  markets 
advanced.  5  r^oints  to  15. 38^^  ^ocr  Yd,     On  the  same  day  one  ^^oe.r  rgo  the 
price  stood  at  18.88(^.     March  future  contracts  on  the  Ne^^  York  Cotton 
Sxchan^TC  advanced  5  points  to  15. 81^^  and  or.  the  Ne'?^  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  2  points  to  15.60(^. 

Wholesale  Thrice s  of  fresh  creamery  huttcr  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  37^;  91  score,  35^^;  90  score,  36^^. 

?7holcsalc  "orices  of  No.l  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Elats,  18  to  isiff;  Single  Daisies,  21  to  21 J^;  Young  Americas, 
22^.   (Prepared  hy  Bu.  of  Ag^r.  Econ.) 


